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for worm gear drives—our 


called for C@velands” 


Look at Clevelands’ record in a particu- 
larly vital war metal industry—an industry 
noted for the heavy shock loads it is for- 
ever piling on its equipment. 


You'll have even greater confidence in 
Clevelands after seeing them at work 
in this industry’s great Mills — and 
hearing the comment of one Mechanical 
Engineer who has used them for many 
years: — 


“Worm gear speed reducers simplify the 
transmission of power to our machines, 


and our good experience has led to 
the purchase of many of your Units.” 
In fact, this large Corporation ordered 
a single Cleveland in 1926 and since 
then has bought more than 50 of them. 


Cleveland Engineers will help you plan 
drives for your equipment that will in- 
sure the low-cost, trouble-free operation 
enjoyed by the other Cleveland owners 
in every major industry. 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 
3252 East 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Cleveland, Manufacturers of Centralized Systems of Lubrication. 
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“There IS Something 
you can do to 
get STEEL more quickly! 


Steel deliveries are a problem! Stocks are depleted, mill deliveries 
delayed, priorities strictly enforced, demands heavier as war production 
intensifies! But there is something you can do about it—several things, 
in fact! Work closely with Ryerson on your requirements, and follow the 
common sense rules of action. 


1 Make sure of your priority status. essary. This will preclude the possibility 
of further correspondence that might de- 
(a) If you are engaged in direct war pro- lay shipment, or prior sale of material. 


duction and require immediate stock ship- 
ments from time to time, be sure to properly 3 When possible, send orders — not in- 


extend to us applicable priority ratings. 
This should be done by extending any 
blanket rating in the manner required by 
the blanket under which you are operating 
or by properly endorsing purchase orders, 
as in the case of priority ratings based on 
certificates. 


(b) If you are not directly engaged in war 
production work, check up on the proper 
rating for your repair and maintenance 
requirements, because effective after May 4, 
anew order,amendment No. 4, supplemen- 
tary to General Preference Order M-21-b, 
establishes closer control and greater 
limitations on the distribution of steel. 


Because of the importance of following 
Government regulations to the letter, make 
sure that your orders are formally en- 
dorsed, using the proper forms when nec- 


quiries. This is entirely safe because of the 
long-established Ryerson one-price policy. 
It is possible the steel, if in stock, might 
be sold while we are answering your 
inquiry. 


4 Whenever practicable, state what alternate 
sizes, shapes, or types of steel you can 
use if the desired steel is not in stock. 


5 It is also helpful to indicate the size or 
length to which the steel will be cut so 
that we may fit your requirements to avail- 
able sizes and lengths when regular sizes 
and lengths are not in stock. 


We are most anxious to help you with 
every problem of steel procurement or 
application, during these critical days! 
Do not hesitate to keep closely in 
touch with us. 





JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE : DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - BUFFALO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - JERSEY CITY - PHILADELPHIA 
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THE | The Management Bottleneck 


E have heard a great deal about all sorts of bottlenecks. That 
is quite natural in a forced draft economy whose prime objec- 


tives must be to meet successfully and satisfy constantly increasing 
demands which are so large as to defy imagination. 
First we heard about the machine tool bottleneck. But that neck 


has been knocked off the bottle by an eightfold expansion of the machine 
tool building industry. 


Then came the variegated material bottlenecks. Nickel, copper, 
aluminum, steel and so on down the line. And these, in turn, are being 

taken care of by a “conservation” program which emphasizes salvage 
and restricts the use of the available supply to essential purposes. 


Just now we are facing the transportation bottleneck. This, too, will 


be broken before long, thanks to the effective work of Admiral Land 
and Coordinator Eastman. 


Among other bottlenecks that have been mentioned is that of labor 
personnel and electric power. But I haven't seen or heard much com- 
ment about the impending bottleneck in management. 


ate A bottleneck in management would be a real bottleneck indeed. 
You can increase productive capacity, develop natural resources, build 
JUNE 4, 1942 power plants, train women in industry and turn out new ships and 


railroad cars much more readily than you can create managers capable 
of directing these enterprises. We can make new factories out of wood, 
machine bases and heavy parts of concrete, ships plates and tank cars 
out of glass, if need be and do it almost overnight, relatively speaking, 


but it takes 10 years’ time and a good man to start with to make a high 
grade industrial or business manager. 


° ° 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


When raw material becomes short, we apply conservation in one 
form or other and particularly do we seek to avoid unnecessary waste. 


Why not apply this principle to the most precious and vital war material 
that we have, namely managerial time? 


Today far too much managerial time is taken up in making reports 
instead of turning out products vital to our war program. Too much of 
it is taken up in defending industry before investigating committees 
instead of offending the Japs and Germans on the battlefields. The 


watchword today, in our armed forces and industry and business. as 
well should be “offense”, not “defense.” 


Today there are more sheets of paper being shipped to Washington 
from American industry than there are guns and planes being sent to 
Australia or Russia. A good job of simplification done by a competent 
efficiency specialist in Washington could conserve managerial time and 
forestall a management bottleneck. 


(Pelee: 





“Swing Over” Production 


is Made Easier 


with the Help of Inland Metallurgists 


In these critical days one manufacturer after 
another must learn, often from scratch, how to 
make radically new products, how to operate new 
equipment, how to adapt old machines to new 
uses, and how to control new processes. They are 
in the throes of a “swing over” from peacetime 
manufacturing to wartime production. 


Inland metallargists are familiar figures in many 
of these plants, where for years they have been 


applying their expert knowledge of putting steel 
to work for others. 

Today, Inland metallurgists are continuing that 
valuable work. Their technical and practical ex- 
perience in the selection of steel, in latest fabri- 
cation methods, and in speeding up output are 
helping manufacturers produce for victory. 


If you have a problem in the use of steel, call 
for an Inland metallurgist. 
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Stretch-Forming Contoured— 


Sheet Metal 


HE development of a method 

for forming airplane skins 

and other relatively shallow 
contoured parts by the process of 
stretching, to cause them to attain 
and keep the desired shape has 
been the subject of considerable 
research at Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. The general principles in- 
volved in this method were de- 
scribed in a paper recently pre- 
sented before the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences’ in January, 
1942, but it is here intended to give 
a more detailed description of the 
various stages passed through in 
this development, together with the 
essential points of the technique as 
it now exists. 

In the aircraft industry it has 
long been customary to form skins, 
cowling panels, and other parts 
having double-curvature contours 
of large radius, by methods which 
may be classified as hand-forming. 
Crown rolls, speed hammers, ete., 
have been used, each part being an 
individual enterprise requiring con- 
siderable labor. Even with drop 
hammers, a great deal of hand work 
and intermediate annealing has 
been necessary, and when contours 
are very shallow, springback diffi- 
culties have been excessive. Of 
necessity, annealed material has 





Aircraft Parts 


. . . Detailed description of the technique, results and 
limitations of recently developed methods for forming 
double-curvature airplane skins and other shallow con- 
toured parts by stretching are presented herein. This is 
another step in the adaptation of high speed forming 
operations to aircraft production. 


° 


° 


By T. H. HAZLETT 


and 


M. M. ROCKWELL 


Research Engineers, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Cal. 


° 


been used in all cases, with the sub- 
sequent expense and trouble of heat 
treating and straightening. 

More recently, however, atten- 
tion has been focused on the de- 
sirability of finding a way to form 
large contoured parts in the heat 
treated condition. Fuselage and 
wing skins have been viewed as a 
particularly important problem, 
since heat treating such large parts 
is difficult. 

The general principle to be ap- 
plied seemed to be that of stretch- 
ing the material into the plastic 
range while forming it to contour 
over a punch, thus eliminating ex- 
cessive “springback.” This prin- 
ciple, often applied in the automo- 
tive industry, had been applied in 
the aircraft industry to a limited 





° 


extent by the use of simple stretch 
presses.” *- 4 45 However, in order 
to assure rapid and _ successful 
operation on a large scale, the fol- 
lowing questions needed to be 


answered: 
(1) If the contour is very shal- 
low, must a_ positive outwarg 


stretching force be applied, or can 
enough stretch be obtained from 
merely restraining the edges of the 
material while the punch descends? 

(2) If the part is contoured in 
both directions, must it be stretched 
in both directions, or at least 
restrained in one direction while 
being stretched in the other? 

(3) How can the material be 
gripped without tearing? 

(4) How can wrinkles be 
avoided ? 
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To investigate the basic principle 
involved in stretch forming, the 
Production Research group at 
Lockheed constructed, in the sum- 
mer of 1940, a small skin-stretch- 
ing machine having clamps ar- 
ranged to stretch the skin in a 
single direction. A positive outward 
force-could be applied to the clamps 
through the action of a cam mech- 
anism attached to the descending 
ram of the press to which the 
wooden punch was attached. 

By the use of this simple skin 
stretcher the desirability of apply- 
ing the basic principle of forming 
a shallow contoured part by stretch- 
ing was clearly established. Direct 
verification was obtained for this 
assumption, based on the successful 
use of the stretching machine else- 
where. Stretching need be in only 
one direction even for a skin con- 
toured in both directions. However, 
serious difficulties were encountered 
in clamping the sheet without caus- 
ing it to wrinkle or tear at the 
clamps during forming. Later 
studies have shown that this is the 
essential difficulty with this type 
of equipment. 


In the absence of an extremely 
powerful external force to actuate 
the clamps, they must be given a 
serrated or other irregular shape 
to provide sufficient frictional re- 
straint to hold the sheet; and these 
irregularities tear the sheet when 
it attempts to yield locally within 
the clamps in the process of as- 
suming the desired degree of elon- 
gation. This fact was sensed at the 
time, and it was decided to go no 
further with the mechanical skin- 
stretcher, as the construction of 
adequate clamps bade fair to be 
prohibitively expensive. A version 
of the skin stretcher usable for 
forming very deep leading edge 
sections was developed, but here 
again the clamping problem became 
a serious obstacle. 

Another reason for shifting the 
course of the investigation away 
from the mechanical stretcher lay 
in the fact that during the experi- 
ments on it, observations and cal- 
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I—A typical double-con- 
aia shawl part. Restraint 
was applied along the aa’ and cc’ 
edges, with the abc edge showing 
the deeper contour and the ada’ 
edge the shallower contour. 


Extra punch depth 





F's. 2—Forming a shallow con- 
tour part by a deep punch. 


culations were made which indi- 
cated that the positive outward ac- 
tion of the clamps was not neces- 
sary and that adequate stretching 
action could be obtained from 
stretching dies equipped with 
clamping hold-down plates to re- 
strain the edges of the sheet under 
the action of the rubber punch in 
the single-acting hydraulic press. 
This principle was tried out on 
several practical parts and found to 
work quite satisfactorily. 

It was definitely established that 
enough stretching could be obtained 
from simple edge restraint to form 
even a fairly shallow part, and 
that restraint in both directions 
is not only unnecessary, but injur- 
ious. In other words, parts shaped 
as in Fig. 1 should be restrained 
only in one direction, which should 
be parallel to the deepest contour. 
With reference to the forming of 
the double contour, it was found 





ECOND of a series of four articles on IMPROVED AIRCRAFT 
FABRICATING TECHNIQUE developed by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. The first article, last week, dealt with “Drawing Dies for Air- 
frame Stampings," and the two articles to follow are ‘Forming Con- 


vex Flanges and Joggles," 
Platens." 
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and “Hydro-Press Forming With Rubber 










that if a part has in one direction 
a rather shallow contour (ada’), 
and in the other a deeper contour 
(abe), stretching of the material 
by restraining it in the direction 
of the deeper contour (abc), while 
the punch is descending, will not 
only make the sheet assume the 
contour (abc) but will also make it 
assume the cross-contour (ada’), 
assuming, of course, that the punch 
itself carries these contours. At- 
tempts to rotate the process and 
restrain in the direction (ada’) 
gave poor results with excessive 
wrinkling. Additional tests have 
been initiated to study this phe- 
nomenon more fully. 


Another expedient that can be 
successfully used in forming parts 
of shallow contour is to use a punch 
deeper than required by the con- 
tour, the added depth stretching the 
material the required amount and 
the shallow contour being formed 
across the bottom section of the 
punch, as illustrated in Fig. 2. To 
date, no skins have been encount- 
ered that cannot be formed success- 
fully by this means. Therefore, it 
seems unnecessary to give further 
thought to a possible machine with 
positive horizontal stretching force. 


Double-Acting Press 


The development of stretch dies 
for the single-acting press gave vir- 
tual assurance, not only of success- 
ful performance of the stretching 
operation in the double-acting 
press, but of even better results 
than those obtainable in the single- 
acting press. Since installation of 
the double-acting press at Lock- 
heed, this prediction has been well 
verified. 

The use of the double-acting 
press in a stretching operation is 
illustrated in Fig. 3. The punch 
is attached to the main ram, and 
there is no female or bottoming 
die. The place of the latter in sup- 
porting the hold-down plates is 
taken by the heavy rails shown at 
either side of the punch. The ma- 
terial is gripped between the rails 
and the hold-down plates which are 
in turn loaded by the rods passing 
through the main ram up to the 
hold-down ram. 

The reasons for the superior ac- 
tion of this method are as follows: 

(1) Because of the powerful in- 
dependent hold-down ram, the re- 
straining plates can be made flat 
and smooth, whereas with the sin- 
gle-acting press it is difficult to 
exert enough restraint through the 
action of the rubber punch on the 








hold-down plates, to eliminate the 
necessity of beading or corrugating 
the latter and so introducing a ten- 
dency to tear the sheet. 


(2) The presence of the bottom- 
ing die and rubber punch in the 
single-acting press set-up gives ir- 


regularities of frictional contact 
and stretching action. In the 
double-acting press this bottoming 
or female die is eliminated and the 
material is stretched quite uni- 
formly by the free descent of the 
polished and lubricated Kirksite 
punch. 

(3) The variable human element 
involved in stacking rubber, etc., in 
the single-acting press is elimi- 
nated in the double-acting press. 
Once the proper amount of “drape” 
to give the sheet before it is 
clamped in position has been de- 
termined by trial or calculation, 
this can be marked on all other 
sheets so that a uniform product 
results. 

The set-up shown in Fig. 3 was 


made for forming nacelle skins, 
which heretofore had been formed 
only in the SO condition and by a 
time-consuming process of hand 
rolling. In the double-acting press, 
the skins were formed in the ST 
condition at the rate of 90 parts 


F IG. 3—This stretching set-up in 

ce double-acting press is used in 

forming nacelle skins for airplanes 
at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


per hr. Fig. 4 shows the perfec- 
tion and uniformity of a production 
run of these nacelle skins, and the 
slight contour in the transverse di- 
rection is clearly shown in the pro- 
file view. 

This was a pioneer stretching 
set-up for the double-acting press. 
Results were so successful that 
plans rapidly have been made to 
form other parts of a similar na- 
ture in the same manner. Another 


early success was that achieved 
with the forming of cowling panels 
in %4H stainless steel, using the 
stretching set-up. 

There seems to be no reason why 
large fuselage skins cannot be 
formed by stretching in the double- 





acting press. It has been found 
that skins with very shallow con- 
tour in the longitudinal direction 
can be laid in place and fitted by 
hand, so that it may prove unnec- 
essary to preform these at all. 
Others of deeper section should re- 
spond well to the stretching proc- 
ess, although extensions will be 
needed on the platen of the double- 
acting press. A few sections with 
“saddleback” contour may prove a 
problem. 

Although the present study was 
undertaken primarily to solve the 
problem of forming parts of 
shallow contour, such as skins, it 
has been found that the stretching 
principle is equally applicable to 
forming parts which have a deep 
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contour, such as leading edge sec- 
tions. The only limitation is that 


the deep contour can be in one di-. 


rection only. Under such a con- 
dition the stretching process is 
readily applied by “draping” the 
sheet between the rails in such a 
way that when the punch descends, 
it stretches the material just 
enough to produce permanent set 
and so eliminate springback, but 
not enough to result in rupture. 


In such a process it is essential 
that the supporting rails have a 
large smooth radius and that there 
is sufficient clearance between rails 
and punch to avoid severe bending 
and pinching of the material. If 
these conditions are complied with, 
little difficulty is experienced in 
stretching even quite deep leading- 
edge sections on the double-acting 
press. 


It is to be noted that the process 
of forming a leading edge is not 
“deep drawing,” even though the 
part looks deep. Actually, the part 
exhibits only a relatively slight de- 
parture in form from a cylindrical 
surface, which could be formed 
without either drawing or stretch- 
ing. The latter operations are only 
required to form whatever devia- 
tion in cuntour there may be from 
a cylindrical or other developable 
surface. So long as this deviation 
is slight, as in the case of the skins 
shown in Fig. 4, a stretching oper- 
ation is in order. If the deviation 
should become very great, as in a 
curved wing tip for example, then 
a drawing operation would have to 
be used. The drawing involves 
compression of the metal in one 
direction while it is stretched in 
the other. A typical deep drawing 
operation is that involved in form- 
ing a cylindrical cup, wherein the 
metal flows inward from the flange 
into the walls of the cup as the 
punch descends. A draw-ring is 
used with enough hold-down pres- 
sure to prevent wrinkling of the 
flange, but not enough to stop the 
actual flow of the metal inward to 
the cup. Compressive action oc- 
curs in the circumferential direc- 
tion around the flange as the metal 
in each wedge-shaped section there- 
of flows inward toward the rim of 
the cup.* 


*“Mechanics of Deep Drawing Sheet 


Metal Parts,” Aero Digest, February, 
1942. 


No such action occurs in forming 
parts such as the leading edge, hav- 
ing only one deep contour. There 
is no flow under the hold-down 
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pads; they clamp the metal tightly. 
A shallow cross-contour may be 
formed simultaneously, as already 
described; but if the cross-contour 
were to become deep, the part 
would become dome-like or ellip- 
soidal in shape and would then 
present a difficult problem in deep 
drawing. 





5 IG. 4—A production run of na- 
celle skins. The depth of con- 
tour in the transverse direction can 
be seen in the gg view of the 


SKINS. 


It is to be noted that parts which 
should be drawn are sometimes in- 
advertently stretched by using too 
great a pressure on the draw-ring; 
but this results in premature fail- 
ure of the material and should not 
be confused with the stretching 
process as applied to correctly se- 
lected parts. 

It is quite possible to use a 
“stretching machine” in place of 
the double-acting press in stretch- 
forming operations. This machine 
has mechanically or hydraulically 
operated clamps which grip the 
sheet while it is being formed by 
the motion of a punch. No positive 
outward stretching force is applied 









to the clamps; hence it does not 
operate on the principle of the me- 
chanical stretcher tried at Lock- 
heed, but simply on the same prin- 
ciple as the double-acting press. 
However, without the powerful 
hold-down ram of the double-acting 
press, it is difficult to develop a 
very high pressure in the clamps. 
As a substitute for high pressure, 
serrated clamps seem to be in use 
with most stretching machines in 
use at the present time. As already 
pointed out, these tend to tear the 
sheet within the grips. Of course, 
it is possible that the clamps could 
be so designed as to apply enough 
pressure (10,000 to 15,000 Ib. per 
sq. in. according to work done at 
Lockheed) to allow the use of flat, 
fairly smooth grips. In this case, 
the machine should be the equal of 
the double-acting press, provided 
that means can be found for insert- 
ing and removing sheets as quickly 
as can be done in the press. 

It might be thought that the pos- 
sibility of alining the grips in the 
stretching machine with the direc- 
tion of the sheet would offer a pos- 
sible advantage. It has already 
been pointed out that even for 
quite deep parts, no trouble seems 
to be experienced in the double-act- 
ing press due to the material bend- 
ing over the edges of the flat sup- 
porting rails, provided proper 
radii and punch clearance are used. 


Technique of Stretching 


Tests and observation have re- 
vealed that the following factors 
are important in stretch forming 
on the double-acting press: (1) 
Permissible elongation of the ma- 
terial; (2) elongation required to 
form the part; (3) shape of the 
rails over which the material is 
stretched; (4) radii on the rails 
over which the material is stretched 
and on the punch; (5) surface con- 
dition of the punch, and (6) lub- 
ricant used or the punch. 


It has been found that allowable 
elongations in 2-in. gage lengths, as 
given in the customary handbook 
data, are not applicable for deter- 
mining the limits of stretch form- 
ing. For example, for 24ST Alclad 
the Aluminum Co. of America 
specifies minimum elongations 
from 12 to 15 per cent, and stand- 
ard tensile coupons on average ma- 
terial usually show about 18 per 
cent. However, experience indi- 
cated that maximum elongations of 
only 8 to 10 per cent were being 
obtained in stretch forming this 
material. 


Accordingly, some tests were 










made by stretching strips of ma- 
terial 12 in. wide and 48 in. to 72 
in. long, using a polished Kirksite 
punch. It was found that a max- 
imum elongation ‘of 10 per cent is 
all that can be counted on in 
stretching long pieces of 24SO or 
24ST Alclad. It requires great 
care and careful polishing and lu- 
brication to achieve this value; and 
under practical production condi- 
tions it is not considered advisable 
to try to form any part by stretch- 
ing which requires an overall elon- 
gation of more than 7 per cent for 
24SO Alclad and 8 per cent for 
24ST Alclad. 


Recent experiments with form- 
ing the trailing edge of a stabilizer 
tip have revealed that an overall 
stretch up to 12 per cent can be 
obtained by using 61SW; or by 
stretching 24SO or 24ST about 
half way, solution heat-treating, 
and then completing the operation. 
There is very little difference be- 
tween the limits of stretching 24SO 
and 24ST where long distances are 
involved; but the elongations ob- 
tainable from 24ST appear to be 
somewhat more consistent than 
from 24SO. 


Observations during the stretch- 
ing tests indicated that elongations 
as high as 17 per cent were sus- 
tained in 24ST material at locations 
where it did not come into contact 
with the punch. This and other ev- 
idence indicates that the major 
cause for the apparent loss in 
ductility of the material lies in 
frictional effects occuring where 
the material is in contact with the 
punch. Lateral restraint produced 
by the punch friction may also in- 
troduce secondary crosswise tensile 
strains which lower the effective 
ductility. 

Some tests on panels 5 x 6 in. in 
size, compared with results on 
standard narrow tensile coupons, 
indicated that the width of the 
sheet being stretched has little or 
no effect on the allowable elonga- 
tion. 

It is, of course, necessary to 
keep the elongations required in 
forming the part below the limiting 
values described. Usually an elon- 
gation of only a few per cent suf- 
fices to produce permanent set. In 
many cases the part can be 
“draped” in the press to achieve 
the desired results, and the amount 
of “drape” can be calculated in ad- 
vance from the contour of the part 
or ascertained by trial and error. 
Sometimes the part is not so shaped 
that it can be successfully “draped,” 


r IG. 5—A plan view of the hold 

down rails. The edges marked 

"A" must be straight lines in this 
view. 


and in such a case the possibility 
of stretching is definitely deter- 
mined by the shape of the part. The 
use of analytical curves in aircraft 
design, in place of “faired-in” 
surfaces, would often greatly fa- 
cilitate the advance calculation of 
formability of certain types of 
parts. 

Present information indicates 
that the rails must, for most work, 
have straight sides in the plan view 
as shown in Fig. 5. The inner 
edges of the rails do not have to be 
parallel, however, for successful 
forming. 

The radius on the edge of the 
rails over which the material is 
being stretched should be kept as 
large as possible, preferably 1 in. or 
greater. This is necessary in order 
to prevent the strains in the sheet 
from becoming excessively large 
due to bending around the radius. 

When the part is of shallow con- 
tour it has to be formed by over- 
stretching by means of an extra 


oo 6—The radii on punches 
used for over-stretching a shal- 
low part should be I!/, in., as 
shown in "'R" in this illustration. 





deep punch, as indicated in Fig. 2. 
In this case radii of at least 1% 
in. are needed on the corners of the 
punch, as shown in Fig. 6. 


Since friction between the ma- 
terial being formed and the punch 
is such an important factor in the 
elongation obtainable in the ma- 
terial, it is essential to polish the 
surface of the punch. The punch 
used in early stretching experi- 
ments was cast lead. Results from 
this material were not very good, 
and it proved necessary to form the 
punch of Kirksite with a good 
polish. 


The need for a good lubricant 
for this type of forming, as well as 
for deep drawing, is well recog- 
nized. The extreme pressures en- 
countered in drawing are not pres- 
ent in stretching, so that most of 
the better drawing oils will serve 
satisfactorily as long as they do 
not break down below 150 deg. F., 
and will provide viscous lubrication 
up to about 5000 Ib. per sq. in. nor- 
mal pressure. 


Experience to date indicates that 
material should always be re- 
strained in one direction only, 
parallel to the deepest contour to 
be formed, as indicated in Fig. 1. 
Further study is being given to this 
subject. As emphasized, the hold- 
down pads and rails should have 
flat, almost smooth surfaces. No 
serrations or corrugations should be 
used. 


Stainless steel is well adapted to 
the stretch-forming process, even 
the 14 hard temper being capable 
of sustaining at least as much 
stretch as 24ST. The annealed ma- 
terial will stretch quite extensively. 
A better grade of lubricant, how- 
ever, is needed in some cases, than 
for Alclad materials. 
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not been a recent notion of 

Germany’s, and both indus- 
trially and economically, the coun- 
try began adjustments for such a 
project years ago. These adjust- 
ments have been proclaimed at vari- 
ous times both in Germany and 
abroad,- and some of them, espe- 
cially those of an industrial nature, 
might be considered by the Amer- 
ican plant operators. 

Germany has made an especially 
concentrated effort to conserve ma- 
terials with which to carry on the 
war, one of the most interesting of 
which has been the reclamation of 
light metal scrap, both magnesium 
and aluminum. A process for the 


ft ARRYING on a total war has 


ABOVE 
Fis. 2—The gas fired drying chamber 


of this furnace keeps revolving and 
catching the chips in longitudinal panels 
seen in the barrel. This agitation keeps 
the chips from burning, and aids in the 


drying. 
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German Recovery 


recovery of aluminum scrap, dis- 
cussed by H. Schiek and H. Wal- 
bert, German technicians, points 
out that the production of new alu- 
minum in Germany could not pos- 
sibly keep up with the ever increas- 
ing demand, and therefore efficient 
scrap recovery was of growing im- 
portance. Furthermore, it was felt 
that recovery should be so effective 
in the German plants that the sec- 
ondary metal would be equal in 
quality to the virgin aluminum. 
The operation of one recovery 
plant was completely described. 
With the best modern scientific and 
technical equipment available, this 
plant was converting aluminum and 
aluminum alloy turnings into useful 


° ° ° 


BELOW 


IG. |—After leav- 
ing the centrifugal 
dryer, the aluminum 
chips are passed up 
this automatic con- 
veyor into a furnace 
dryer where moisture 
is removed down to 
traces. 


° ° ° 
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alloys at very slight losses in metal. 
The recovered metal proves equal 
in quality to new material, and, 
since turnings are a considerable 
item in light metal scrap, their com- 
plete recovery is possible. Hereto- 
fore, recovery from turnings has 
been incomplete, due jointly to the 
lack of modern equipment and in- 
experienced operation. The inexpert 
operation of the recovery process 
means not only high losses by oxi- 
dation and low metal recovery, but 
also an inferior recovered product, 
to which the addition of virgin 
metal may mean a waste of good 
metal. 


Scrap Recovery Process 


The aluminum recovery plant de- 
scribed, apart from chemical and 
metallurgical laboratories, has a 
chip breaker, centrifuge for dispos- 
ing of oil on the turnings, a drying 
drum, a magnetic separator, a 
charging machine, and a melting 
furnace. These separate installa- 
tions are interconnected by mate- 
rial handling devices, and as many 
of the operations as possible are 
completely automatic. 












Metal Scrap 


The operation of the plant itself 
involves rather unusual operating 
practices. The turnings are col- 
lected for recovery and carefully 
weighed so that a loss and gain 
budget can be calculated at the end 
of the process. In handling and 
storing the turnings, they become 
interlocked and form firmly con- 
nected bales. For convenience of 
mechanical conveyance, these bales 
are passed through gyratory crush- 
ers that break the turnings down 
into small chips. The crusher is 
charged at the plant floor level so 
that one man can serve the machine 
adequately, and simultaneously do 
some rough sorting, such as remov- 
ing wood, paper, rags, etc. 

Following the crushing operation, 
moist or oil bearing chips are 
charged into a centrifugal drum 
where excess moisture or oil is re- 
moved. The oil that is separated 
from the chips by the centrifuge is 
recovered. After this first drying, 
chips are then conveyed by a screw 
feed to a drying drum furnace 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, where the 
remainder of the moisture is re- 
moved, down to traces. This fur- 
nace is arranged horizontally and 
heated centrally through a hollow 
shaft by a gas burner. 


Guides in the furnace conduct 
the chips through the drum, forc- 
ing the metal to fall continuously 
on the free space where it is sur- 
rounded by hot furnace atmosphere, 
as illustrated in Fig. 2. The heat- 
ing is adjusted in such a manner 
that the chips, when removed, will 
contain 1 to 2 per cent moisture, 
because complete drying entails the 
danger of overheating and possibly 
burning the chips. 


This furnace drying creates con- 
siderable dust, which, with the 
water and oil vapors, is conducted 
through a suction pipe into an ex- 
haust chimney. To avoid the loss 
of chips through the draft, a sifter, 
probably of a baffle type, is in- 
stalled in the chimney, and is regu- 
larly removed and emptied of ac- 
cumulated material. 


A magnetic separator, Fig. 3, is 
used to remove ferrous admixtures 
in the aluminum turning scrap. For 


..- A method of converting scrap aluminum turnings and 

chips into high grade usable metals, and the recovery 

program for aluminum and magnesium alloy scrap carried 

out in two German piston manufacturing plants are de- 
scribed herein. 


successful removal of such impuri- 
ties from the turnings, the par- 
ticles of scrap are kept at a fairly 
uniform size; the scrap is dried 
carefully; and there must be an 
optimum distribution of the mate- 
rial over the separator. The turn- 
ings are distributed evenly over the 
separator by a screw feed in a drum 
that forces them out on to an os- 
cillating surface of sheet steel. 
From this oscillating table, the 
chips progress over two permanent 
magnet rolls arranged one below 
and behind the other. This ar- 
rangement insures uniform flow of 
metal, steady and smooth feeding 
of chips, and the retention of all 
iron admixtures. However, care is 
taken to prevent the scrap from 
falling too vertically, so as to elimi- 
nate the possibility 
of having the chips 
bound, with the 
resulting incom- 
plete removal of 
iron. 

Freed of iron 
and steel, the chips 
progress to the 


1G. 3—For removing 

the ferrous inclusions 
in the aluminum scrap. 
the chips are passed 
over these magnetic 
rolls. The feeder to the 
rolls oscillates laterally 
in such a manner that 
it evenly distributes the 

chips over the rolls. 


melting furnace. As hand charging 
requires about 15 to 20 min. per 
ton, during which time the gas in 
the furnace must. be throttled with 
resulting temperature drop in the 
furnace and the rapid deterioration 
of the refractory lining, all charg- 
ing is automatic. Charging time is 
reduced to 1 or 2 min., reflecting 
corresponding reductions in labor 
costs, heat losses, and time losses. 
The driving mechanism of the ro- 
tating drum type furnace charging 
machine is placed as low as possible 
to remove it from the area ex- 
posed to high heat radiations. 


Melting 
Fine turnings and chips, since 
they have large surface areas en- 
tailing the danger of burning, are 
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melted under a salt blanket. Fur- 
nace rotation permits immediate 
protection by the salt cover to the 
metal. On charging, an excess of 
salt is maintained and the caloric 
reserve of the bath is sufficient to 
prevent any marked cooling down 
of the furnace because of the cold 
chips.” Since there are traces of oil 
and dirt in the scrap charge, the 
salt becomes viscous and must be 
renewed after every five melts. Al- 
though there is a considerable con- 
sumption of salt in the bath, the 
higher cost of working with a salt 
blanket is more than offset by the 
higher yield and better quality of 
the product. 

Mechanically enclosed metal par- 
ticles can be recovered by breaking 
and grinding the slag cake; alumi- 
num oxide is recovered by leaching 
and filtering; and finally, some of 
the salt is recovered by concentra- 
tion and evaporation of the solution. 
The latter conservation is vitally 


FIs. 4—The variety of threads on this part made entirely 
from aluminum scrap remelted bespeak the quality of the 
recovered metal. German metallurgists claim that the re- 
covered metal is in no way inferior to virgin aluminum. 


important since the low tempera- 
ture melting salts commonly used 
are expensive. Attempts are being 
made by German technicians to re- 
cover the salt, and if successful, the 
complete cycle will permit much 
greater economy. Further evidence 
of the measures of stringent econ- 
omy in the German plants is the 
recovery of vapors carrying salts 
and particles of scrap metal that 
are caught in the flue exhaust filter. 
After melting in the furnace has 
been completed, the metal is cast 
into a movable trough and then 
into settling or alloying furnaces. 

Continuous metallurgical super- 
vision of the entire process is main- 
tained. Throughout the plant, metal- 
lurgical stations and testing depots 
insure that mechanical and manual 
operations proceed according to 
very strict schedules. 

The aluminum recovered from 
the scrap turnings by the process 
outlined is claimed to be free from 


Reclamation and Conservation of Metals 
.-+ This is No. 5 of a series of articles designed to aid 


industry obtain the utmost value from every pound 
of metal. 
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1G. 5—Above shows the fine grain structure of the alu- 
minum recovered from turnings when the recovery processes 
are carefully controlled, while below shows the coarser and 
inferior grain structure of an ingot recovered from scrap but 
with the recovery processes not controlled so rigidly. 


inclusions and gases, well con- 
densed, and very high percentages, 
by weight, are reclaimed. The part 
shown in Fig. 4 was made from 
secondary metal produced from 
dross, the worst scrap obtainable. 
The variously pitched threads evi- 
dence that the metal is of high 
quality and fulfills considerable re- 
quirements. Density and excellent 
grain structure of metal recovered 
from scrap by the described method 
is shown in Fig. 5, above, while 
Fig. 5, below, shows a sample re- 
covered from remelted aluminum 
scrap, but without particular care 
being taken in the re-melting and 
the equipment used was not accord- 
ing to the standards observed in the 
plant described. Consequently, 
neither the grain structure nor the 
density of the sample is particularly 
desirable for further working into 
fabricated parts. 


Magnesium Recovery 


Another article, by Dr. E. Meyer- 
Raessler of the German Electron 
Works, describes the conservation 
and scrap recovery program for 
magnesium, aluminum, and light 
metal alloys as carried out in a 
plant that manufactures pistons for 
internal combustion engines. The 
author claims that the great den- 
sity of population and comparative 
scarcity of raw materials in Ger- 


many naturally focussed attention 
on the most frequent metals, alumi- 
num, and magnesium, many years 
ago. However, it was only when the 
German economy was reorganized 
and redirected after World War I 
that use was made of these metals. 

In 1921, cast iron was replaced 
as piston material by magnesium, 
and in 1925 magnesium die casting 
was introduced. In the same year, 
the first magnesium cast airplane 
wheel was produced in Germany, re- 
placing the usual wire spoked 
wheels. 

The process of metal conservation 
described by Dr. Meyer-Raessler is 
in use at the Mahle, K. G. and the 
Electron, G. m.b. H., plants at 
Stuttgart, Germany. It is designed 
to conserve the raw materials used 
only in the manufacture of light 
metal pistons, and recovery of the 
scrap from this product is complete. 

Apparently there have been ob- 
jections in Germany to the use of 
light metal scrap, but it took Pro- 
fessor Guertler of the German Four 
Years’ Plan organization to show 
that precise laboratory supervision 
and geod care in handling and proc- 
essing would produce a recovered 
metal that was in no way inferior 
to virgin metal. Magnesium and 
magnesium alloy scrap have always 
been melted and re-used to a large 
extent, but only recent research 
made the recovery of aluminum 
scrap possible. 

Naturally, in the manufacture of 
pistons, neither aluminum nor mag- 
nesium is used as a pure metal, but 
is always alloyed with copper, 
nickel, silicon, or some other agent 
that produces desired physical 
properties in the metal. However, 
some of these alloying elements are 
only available in a limited degree, 
and must therefore be used as spar- 
ingly as possible. While it seems 
strange to Americans, one of the 
main reasons for conserving light 
metal scrap in Germany lies in the 
recovery of the alloying elements. 
However, the war calls for a 
widened economy of metals in Ger- 
many, and recovery of the base 
light metal is becoming as impor- 
tant as the recovery of the alloying 
materials. 

In the German piston plants, 
metal is received in the alloyed 
state, ready for forming into pis- 
tons. In order to differentiate be- 
tween the stocked alloys, they are 
designated by colors. For example, 
bars of alloy EC 124 are marked 
blue and EC 138 bars are marked 
white. Also, letter and number 
symbols are shown on the material 
to indicate laboratory analyses. 


W right Aeronautical Corp.'s Metal Segregation System 


ETAILS of the Wright sal- 

vage plan for vital steel, 
aluminum and other high grade 
materials segregates the various 
metals as fast as they are re- 
moved from forgings and cast- 
ings by a machine tool. Machine 
tools ranging from small boring 
machines to massive turret lathes 
have bins attached which catch 
and hold all shavings and chips 
produced, and since “in-line” 
production methods are em- 
ployed, where a tool is used for 
one specific part only, the same 
kind of scrap always accumu- 
lates. 

Salvage collectors wheel large 
boxes along the aisles of the 
plant and collect the waste. To 
ro a foolproof method of 
eeping various alloys separated, 


The pistons manufactured are 
both forged and cast. As would be 
expected, cast pistons are produced 
directly from the ingot by casting 
the melted metal into the semi-fin- 
ished part, as shown in Fig. 6. The 
forged piston, however, passes 
through a number of shapes being 
worked down to the semi-finished 
state. The forged pistons, being 
more ductile and having higher 
physical properties than the cast 
part, are used only on heavy duty 
motors. The semi-finished pistons, 
either cast or forged, are collected 
in batches for finishing, being 
stacked until finishing can be done. 
Special reserves of off-size semi- 
finished pistons are maintained. 

Both casting and forging result 
in scrap. In casting, gates and 
risers are cut off, and in forging, 
the cropped top and bottom ends 
are scrapped. Furthermore, during 
sawing and rough turning, scrap is 
produced. As work on the pistons 
progresses, through the semi-fin- 


the bins on the tools are each 
marked with a color for a spe- 
cific grade of alloy, and the col- 
lectors’s boxes are similarly 
marked. Thus, a collector gath- 
ering steel, identified by a green 
and yellow mark, gathers the 
shavings and chips from every 
machine tool bearing a green 
and yellow card. 

Although steel, aluminum, and 
magnesium are the principal me- 
tals salvaged, the list also in- 
cludes copper, beryllium bronze, 

hosphor bronze, aluminum 
Saale brass and a variety of 
others. Monitors throughout the 
plant enforce strict observance 
of the salvage procedure regula- 
tions, and the same control of 
salvage has been applied to all 
non-metallic products. 





ishing and finishing operations on 
highly specialized machines, addi- 
tional scrap and chips are produced. 
In Table I is shown the weight com- 
parison between semi-finished and 
finished pistons and the scrap. The 
scrap resulting from the manufac- 
ture of pistons amounts to several 
tons per month, but care is taken 
to insure against loss of even the 
most minute chip. To save the turn- 
ings, all machines are equipped 
with catchers and every operator 
is responsible for the clear separa- 
tion and collection of all turnings 
according to their composition. 
Since these plants produce a va- 
riety of types of pistons, a great 
many different materials are re- 
quired and it cannot be avoided to 
work on a variety of materials in 
succession on a single machine. It 
therefore becomes quite a problem 
for the machine operator to keep 
different light metal alloys segre- 
gated. However, this is the respon- 
sibility of the operator. Depart- 
ments working with ferrous mate- 
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TABLE | 


Relation of Weight of Semi-Finished and Finished Piston to Chip Losses 
During Manufactu:'2 


Semi-Finished 
Weight, Oz. 


Type of Piston 
Cast pistons: 
74 mm. diameter 8.85 
105 mm. diameter 63.49 
Forged pistons: 
63 mm. diameter 4! 18.48 
105 mm. diameter 61.02 


Finished Chip Weight, 
Weight, Oz. Ox. 

6.24 6.14 
52.03 11.46 
12.34 2.61 
40.39 20.63 
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rials are separated from the rest 
of the plant so the iron content of 
alloys recovered by this careful 
supervision of individual machine 
operations can be kept low, less 
than 0.4 per cent. This is low for 
the variety and volume of materials 
handled. The careful segregation 
and control of scrap accumulation 
in addition to care in remelting per- 
mits the production of high grade 
magnesium ingots. Fig. 7, above, 
is an example of an ingot with an 
iron content of about 1 per cent, 
introduced by careless segregation 
of metal while Fig. 7, below, is one 
from scrap collected by the method 


various forms of manufacture and 
on the waste of the processes. De- 
fective parts may be rejected al- 
most as quickly as the defect 
oceurs because of the staggered 
system of control stations, and re- 
currence of a defect can be avoided. 

Recovery of magnesium and alu- 
minum scrap produced by the man- 
ufacture of the pistons in these two 
plants goes much further than the 
plant itself. Foundry slag, perme- 
ated with metal, is sold to smelters 
for metal recovery. The smelter 
recovers this metal, classifies it as 
second or third grade metal, and 
returns it to the plant. 





ABOVE 


FIs. 6—The magnesium alloy piston casting. Gates, risers, 
and other scrap from this cast form are carefully collected 
and segregated for remelting. 


° ° ° 








RIGHT 


IG. 7—Above is shown the coarse structure of the grain 

in a magnesium ingot containing | per cent iron, caused 
by lax control of the segregation of the metal going into it. 
The metal is brittle and difficult to machine. Below is an 
ingot containing 0.4 per cent iron. It has a very fine grain 
structure and was produced from carefully segregated scrap 
and the remelting process was rigidly controlled. 


described, showing fine grain struc- 
ture, with iron content less than 0.4 
per cent. 

Laboratory supervision of mate- 
rial doesn’t extend only to turnings, 
sawing, filings, rejects and their 
efficient use, but also embraces the 
whole raw material and metal cycle 
from the time the material enters 
the plant. By continuous chemical 
analysis of all supplies and prod- 
ucts, maximum uniformity is as- 
sured, but continuous control of 
scrap is vitally important as it is 
here that the most likely source of 
impurities occurs. 

Apart from chemical composition 
of materials and scrap, the physi- 
cal qualities of the raw materials 
and finished products are closely 
checked and controlled. Test sta- 
tions throughout the plant keep 
close tabs on the product in its 
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can be exercised regarding the per- 
formance of the completed product. 
Hence by the systematic return of 
scrap from within and outside the 
plant, many tons of virgin metal 
are saved and made available for 
re-use in the fabrication of mate- 
rials that are best fitted to the par- 
ticular light metal or its alloys. 

In concluding, Dr. Meyer-Raess- 
ler pointed out that the economies 
exercised throughout these two pis- 
ton plants do not end with rigorous 
control of the material cycle, but 
the material employed for a given 
product is subjected to continuous 
research so as to avoid the use of 










Another rather startling exam- 
ple of the lengths to which Ger- 
many is going to get efficient and 
economical recovery of scrap is the 
following. Normally, throughout 
the nation in repair shops, garages, 
automobile factories, and aircraft 
repair hangars, motors are taken 
apart, pistons removed and _ re- 
placed. Such parts are not sold to 
scrap dealers to be sold to any light 
metal fabricator who might make 
crank cases or cooking sets, or to 
a plant where full use of the poten- 
tialities of the material could not 
be made. Insofar as is possible, 
the used and discarded pistons are 
returned to the works in which 
they were manufactured, so that 
full use of the metal itself and its 
alloying elements can be made. An- 
other advantage of such a program 
lies in the continuous control that 































scarce metals and materials as 
much as possible. For example, the 
use of alloy EC 101 with 10 per 
cent copper was recently discon- 
tinued in favor of the EC 124 alloy 
with only 1 per cent copper. The 
research is directed toward finding 
alloys that are entirely composed 
of domestic raw materials, but with 
no loss in quality. The technical 
and commercial success of these 
plants is claimed to be the result 
of extreme economy and efforts are 
being continually directed toward 
widening the margins of savings. 
The foregoing data show that 
Germany, in spite of the compara- 
tively large magnesium and alumi- 
num production, has gone a long 
way toward establishing efficient 
methods of dealing with light metal 
scrap produced both in fabricating 
plants and throughout the country. 
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IS. |\—Patterns are made 
of |-in. thick duralumin. 


AST steel aerial bombs are 
C made in a number of British 

foundries, using all the rec- 
ognized casting methods. Some are 
made on the flat, some nose-up, and 
others nose-down. The method de- 
scribed here is the latter one as 
applied to the 500-lb. bomb. This 
choice has been made, not neces- 
sarily because it is either the 
cheapest, or the quickest, but rather 
because it is “extremely reliable.” 
On the other hand, casting on the 
flat is in many, ways better for 
mechanized production. The foun- 
dry where the method was origi- 
nally created, though still using 
hand methods, is getting a very 


Casting 


500-lb. 


Aerial 


Bombs 


high production per square foot of 
shop floor, according to the British 
Foundry Trade Journal, in which 
this report on the process originally 
appeared. 

The pattern, shown in Fig. 1, is 
made of duralumin, or the like, in 
two halves, having in general about 
1 in. thickness of metal. Internally 
there is a_ reinforcing plate, 
through which passes a steel eye- 
bolt for its withdrawal from the 
mold. The contraction allowances 
are adjusted to meet those actually 
encountered in the foundry, be- 
cause there may be a slight varia- 
tion according to the. steelmaking 
process used. So made, the pat- 
terns, though subject to rigid in- 
spection, are giving excellent ser- 
vice. The corebox, also made in 
duralumin, is constructed in three 
sections, as is shown in Fig. 2, pro- 
vision being made in the drag for 
seating the core bar. 


Core Making 


The core barrel is constructed 
from 2%%-in o.d. mild steel tube 
perforated with a quantity of *%- 
in. diameter holes. It is wrapped 
on a simple treadle lathe with 
coarse straw rope. The practical 
minimum amount is one and a half 
layers, the half, of course, corre- 
sponding to the region of maximum 
diameter of the core. After wind- 
ing, the barrel is charred over a 


brazier to eliminate the straggling 
end-bits and the natural water- 
proof oils, which the surface of 
straw carries, so as to obtain good 
adhesion with the loam sand. Be- 
fore doing this, however, the bar- 
rel is taken to a bench, where the 
end is plugged and a ferrule fitted. 
This ferrule is destined to become 
integral with the nose of the cast- 
ing and to be machined out. On the 
end of the ferrule is force-fitted, 
by means of a short length of lamp 
wick, a cap, which is salvaged and 
re-used. This assembly is shown 
in Fig. 3. 

The core barrel is then centred 
in the corexbox, visual control be- 
ing sufficient to keep it vertical 
while ramming up with sand. After 
drying, the cores are either painted 
by hand or sprayed with a mixture 
containing silica flour, core cream 
and bentonite. A simple device is 
usually constructed for transport- 
ing the cores in pairs or groups to 
the molding floor by overhead 
crane. 


Casting Methods 


It is obvious that special atten- 
tion must be paid to the box parts, 
as the knocking out of the bombs 
involves fairly rough usage. The 
writer sometimes wonders whether 
a simple knocking-out machine, 
built on somewhat similar lines to 
a steel plant ingot mold stripper 
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could not be devised for foundry 
use, where but few sizes of boxes 
are constantly reused. The boxes 
used in one foundry are shown in 
Fig. 4, from which it will be seen 
that though the bom»s are a two- 
parted job yet the method uses 
three boxes, two for the bottom 
half and one for the top. Alter- 
nately, the top half can be con- 
structed of three boxes of the type 
used for the bottom half. 

Fig. 4, discloses in fair detail the 
casting method followed. On a 
board are set the pattern, the two 
horn runners, and four sockets. 
These sockets are used instead of 
box pins for alining the top and 
bottom halves of molds. The cope 
carries a ball joint. When ram- 
ming reaches the top of the pat- 
tern, a fire-clay ring is superposed 
on it automatically centered, and 
any distance between that and the 
top surface is built up with pack- 
ing. At a point between the end 
of the down runner and the patiern 
a large brad is inserted to reinforce 
what would be a weak spot. A grid 
is bolted to the box, which is rolled 
over, and the surfaces are cleaned 
up. 

The top half pattern having been 
set in position together with the 
ball joints, the cope is lowered and 
the common down-runner stick for 
the two horn runners set in posi- 
tion. A “T” gage is used to set 
the depth of the core in the drag, 
and the mold is rammed. The mold 
is now taken apart and the sections 
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Fig. 2—The corebox is divided into three sections. 
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IG. 3—Ferrule assembly with 
a protective cap fitted to its 
top. The ferrule becomes inte- 
gral with the casting and is 


machined out. 














of the pattern removed. When the 
job is properly in production no 
nailing should be required, but it is 
advantageous at points where the 
metal strikes against the core in 
the experimental stage. 


Mold Assembly 


Among the points to be noted 
when assembling the mold is that 
the core is centered at bottom by 
the ferrule on the barrel and by a 
clay ring in the mold. It is cen- 
tered at the top by a gage having 
three arms carrying distance pieces 
set at 120 deg. or by two semi-cir- 
cular gages fitting in the head por- 
tion. The correct height of the core 
is fixed by a shoulder gage working 
from the mold joint. This method 
implies that the core barrel is not 
fastened down but is left free to 
expand. Fig. 4 shows clearly that 
the shoulder of the core is clamped 
down. Naturally all details such as 
assembly, size of runner box and 
speed of running are all standard- 
ized. 

A description of a hand method 
has been given because it discloses 
conditions which can be applied to 
mechanical production by the 
Sandslinger or on various types of 
molding machines. The job, though 
relatively a simple one, is not fool- 
proof, and constant attention needs 
to be given to the core so that it 
retains its permeability and col- 
lapsibility without being mechani- 
cally too weak. 

The fettling on the 500-Ib. cast- 

























IS. 4 — Two 
bombs are 
cast nose - down 
in a single mold. 
The upper plan 


view shows the 
top of the cope; 
the lower _ illus- 


trates the top of 

the drag, which 

is made in two 
sections. 


































ing presents little difficulty, as the 
apertures are sufficiently big to in- 
sert portable grinders and other 


Reducing Aviation Crankshaft Rejects 


HE salvage committee of Ohio 

Crankshaft, Inc., Cleveland, is 
saving upwards of 60 per cent of 
material that might otherwise have 
been scrapped had final disposition 
of the pieces been left in the hands 
of the floor inspectors, according 
to L. R. Calaton, chief inspector of 
the company. This is in no ways a 
criticism of these inspectors. It 
merely reveals with what effective- 
ness a board of production inspec- 
tors can work to increase the 
efficiency of an inspection and ma- 
chining procedure. 

Somewhat over a year old, this 
plant is producing two-throw crank- 
shafts for 1700 hp. aviation en- 
gines. The machining of these pieces 
is a precise operation and inspec- 
tion specifications are rigid. Work 
of the salvage committee did much 
to put production in the new plant 
on schedule by quickly ascertaining 
machining irregularities, by edu- 
cation of operators, and by main- 
taining knowledge of a reject as it 
passed along the line towards final 
correction. Further, the presence 
of the committee has been a 
psychological stimulant to the work- 
ers who do not want any “scrapped” 


tools. The inspection is pretty se- 
vere, especially as to concentricity, 
and the vertical method of molding 





work of theirs to be hailed before 
the board for discussion. 

Meeting daily, the committee is 
composed of the production man- 
ager, the plant chief inspector, the 
engine assembly company inspec- 
tor, and the army inspector. In ad- 
dition, there are four departmental 
foremen, and in isolated cases, an 
operator or a floor inspector. This 
salvage board is a particular de- 
velopment of the company designed 
to fit the specialized job of turning 
out these precise aviation crank- 
shafts. It makes for proper bal- 
ance between production and in- 
spection. 

To each piece designated for sal- 
vage is attached a yellow, “Send-to- 
Salvage” tag. On it the floor in- 
spector puts complete numerical 
data as to sales order number, lot 
number, part number, etc., and a 
concise account of the defect. Pro- 
duction foremen are notified befure 
material goes to the salvage depot, 
so that they may see the work ard 
reclaim it if the variation is not 
excessive. They must sign the tag, 
however. 

The tag, printed with standard 
instructions, easily checked off to 
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and casting nose-down does seem 
particularly satisfactory in this re- 
spect. 


reveal nature of irregularity, stays 
with the piece until it reaches final 
assembly. This occurs, of course, 
in cases that have been corrected 
some place along the machining 
line and enables all operators to 
handle the piece with particular 
care. 


Procedure at the salvage com- 
mittee meeting is to take each part 
individually, study the extent of 
the error, and determine whether it 
is an error which additional ma- 
chining will correct satisfactorily, 
or one that definitely consigns the 
part to the scrap pile. So far the 
combined machining experience of 
the committee has resulted in 
reclamation of many parts that 
might have gone to scrap. The 
committee is presided over by the 
production manager whose decision 
is usually final on salvage matters. 

Presence of the salvage comr:it- 
tee has developed a friendly com- 
petitive spirit between the four 
major departments in the plant. 
Considerable effort is made to keep 
rejects to a minimum and the de- 
partment that fails to hold down 
comes in for its share of criticism. 
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have 


melting points varying from 


GS inattin brazing alloys 
1175 to 1652 deg. F., depend- 


ing upon their composition. For 
this reason they find their greatest 
usefulness in connection with non- 
ferrous metals such as copper and 
brass. They are also well suited for 
use on steel assemblies which do not 
lend themselves to furnace brazing, 
or where, as in the case of stainless 
steel, it is desirable to braze at 
lower temperatures. 

Silver brazing alloys are basical- 
ly brazing spelter (60 copper—40 
zinc) which have been modified by 
the addition of silver or other alloys 
to obtain lower melting points, im- 
proved fluidity, better melting prop- 
erties, and higher strength. For 
the majority of cases, the alloys 
listed in the table meet most re- 
quirements. 


Design of Joints 


As in copper brazing, silver braz- 
ing alloys should not be used as 
fillers or on “V” joints. They flow 
freely into narrow openings, and 
the strongest joints are obtained 
with small clearances. 

Shear or lap-type joints are the 
most reliable, simple and easiest to 
braze, and joints should be designed 
for shear wherever possible. From 
an electrical standpoint, lap joints 
offer joints whose electric resis- 
tance is no greater than the light- 
est member of the joint. On cop- 
per-to-copper joints brazed with 
B20A6 (Silfos), a lap 114 times the 
thickness of the lightest member 
will give joints whose conductivity 
is equal to that of the solid un- 
broken conductor beyond the joint. 
The shear strength of a lap joint 
can be calculated, based on shear 
strength value of 25,000 Ib. per sq. 
in. for silver-brazed joints. 

Scarf joints in some cases may 
be necessary to avoid a lap joint, 
and offer some increase in strength 
and conductivity over a straight 
butt-type joint. A common in- 
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stance where scarf-type joints are 
used is in making connections on 
rectangular copper bar to obtain a 
continuous-length copper rod for 
edgewise-wound coils. Where 
searfed joints are used as a con- 
ductor, the general practice is to 
braze the joint with B20F2 alloy, 
since this alloy has higher conduc- 
tivity than B20A6. 

Butt joints are necessary at 
times, and when so, the surfaces 
should be milled or machined square 
and even. The use of jigs to main- 
tain tight fits is also desirable. 

It is always desirable to maintain 
close relationship between cross- 
sectional area of two brazed mem- 
bers. 

Fig. 1 is based on tests using al- 
loy B20F5. The tensile strength 
of the brazing alloy in wire form is 
about 56,000 Ib. per sq. in., and 
that of the 18-8 stainless steel used 
was about 160,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


Brazing Procedures 


Experience has shown that too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on 
the necessity of properly cleaned 


Silver-brazing Alloys 


| COMPOSITION, PERCENT | 


| 


Silver Brazing Alloysja 


surfaces to be joined. These sur- 
faces must be free from oil, grease, 
oxide scale, or other foreign mate- 
rials. Such cleaning processes as 
acid dipping, steel-grit blasting 
(not sand blasting), or hand clean- 
ing with emery cloth or paper are 
often used. 

Silver brazing alloys, like solders, 
require a suitable flux, except when 
brazing copper to copper with 
B20A6 (Silfos). In this case, the 
phosphorus in the brazing alloy de- 
oxidizes the copper surface, making 
for good wetting between the cop- 
per and Silfos brazing alloy. In all 
other cases, a flux is necessary. 
Brazing fluxes serve the same pur- 
poses as soft-soldering fluxes. 

Just because a good flux will dis- 
solve oxides does not excuse care- 
lessness in cleaning prior to braz- 
ing. A clean joint to begin with 
will be far less troublesome than it 
would be to depend upon the flux 
to do the cleaning. 

For torch brazing, the alloy may 
be melted into the joint from wire 
manipulated by the operator. When 
production warrants, preformed 
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Designa- 


tion 


Copper 


Cadmium 


| Lowest Brazing 
Tem- 
| ing pera- 
Point, ture, 
| Cc 


| Melt- 


Phesphorus 


Remarks 





B20F2 | 5 


B20F5 | 5 


B20A4 





General-purpose alloy. Wide melting 
range permits large fillets to be 
built up 


General-purpose alloy. Fine flowing 
qualities. (Trade name, ‘‘Easy- 
Flo’’) 


Low-cost alloy. Use on heavy work 
where overheating danger 1s not 
great 


Used on practically all copper- 
copper joints. Self-fluxing on cop- 
per. Suitable for brass, using flux. 
Never use on steel; embrittlement 
results. (Trade name, ‘‘Silfos’’) 











washers or rings of brazing wire 
are placed at the joint. This meth- 
od must be used in furnace brazing. 
For resistance brazing especially, 
thin sheets of the alloy are fre- 
quently placed between the flat sur- 
faces to be joined, thereby obtain- 
ing good distribution and economy 
of the brazing metal. 


Methods of Heating 


Often the method of heating is 
the factor governing the economies 
of the brazed joint, as well as the 
quality of the job. A _ specialist 
should be consulted on this point. 
However, a brief outline of the 
methods available will be given 
here. 

A combination of fuels, such as 
oxyacetylene, oxyhydrogen, oxy- 
city gas, or natural gas are most 
commonly used for gas brazing. 
When using a torch, the heat is ap- 
plied to the parts away from the 
joint to bring both members up to 
the brazing temperature uniformly. 
A neutral or reducing flame is al- 
ways used, except when brazing 
tough pitch copper; here an oxidiz- 
ing flame is used to avoid embrit- 
tlement. 

Metal bath brazing is a dip proc- 
ess wherein the filler metal is ob- 
tained from the molten metal bath. 
For a number of reasons, it is con- 
fined to joining comparatively small 
work, such as light gage wire. 

The chemical bath method of 
heating requires that the assemvied 
parts, with the brazing alloy in 
place, be carefully supported by 
jigs. It has the advantage of heat- 
ing the members quickly and, at 
the same time, providing protec- 
tion from the oxidizing effect of the 
atmosphere. Temperature is easily 
controlled in this process. The size 
of the chemical bath will depend 
upon the size and weights of the 
assemblies that are to be brazed, 
but in general these baths should 
be large enough so that there is no 
appreciable drop in the tempera- 


7siand Procedures 


ture of the bath when the assem- 
bled units are immersed. 

The induction method of heat- 
ing, as applied to brazing, is com- 
paratively new. The advantage of 
this method is quick, localized heat- 
ing. It is applicable to non-mag- 
netic as well as magnetic mate- 
rials. 

Resistance Brazing 

Resistance brazing is a process 
wherein the heat is obtained by 
passing an electric current through 





the parts being brazed. Carbon 
Joint thickness. 
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silver brazing butt joints, stainless 
steel to stainless steel. 


block brazing falls in this group, 
and is a very common method of 
heating in the General Electric Co. 
Briefly, the equipment consists of a 
transformer (5 to 10 or 20 kva.) 
and brazing tongs, either portable 
or stationary, to hold the carbon 
electrode. 

Resistance welding machines are 
sometimes adapted to brazing. In 
such cases, by means of thyratron 
control and tungsten electrodes, a 
high current at controlled timing is 
passed through, and the joint is 
brazed in a very short period of 
time. Resistance brazing has seve- 
ral advantages. In addition to ap- 
plying heat under pressure, it 
heats rapidly. Heat is easily con- 
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trolled, flame hazard is reduced, and 
the process can be readily adapted 
to untrained men. 

The adaptation of furnace braz- 
ing to silver brazing alloys is com- 
paratively new. It is being adapted 
to the brazing of high-production 
small assemblies and to large unit 
construction involving many joints, 
such as heat exchangers. Two 
brazing alloys cover most re- 
quirements B20A6 (Silfos) in cop- 
per-to-copper or copper-to-brass 
joints, and B20F5 (Easy-Flo) on 
copper-to-steel or brass-to-steel 
joints. 

In the design of joints, a gap of 
about 0.003 in. is desirable when 
furnace-brazing with silver-braz- 
ing alloys. Silver-brazing alloys do 
not have the fluidity of copper in 
furnace brazing, and it is neces- 
sary to use a flux since hydrogen or 
other reducing gases will not re- 
duce zinc oxide (zinc being present 
in all brass and most silver-brazing 
alloys). 

Special Precautions 

The 18 chromium—8 nickel type 
stainless steel can be brazed with 
very good success. Brazing alloy 
B20F5 is recommended in most 
cases due to its lower melting point. 
However, the brazing temperature 
required to silver braze is in the 
carbide-precipitation range for this 
type material, and where 18-8 is 
brazed, it is important to use a 
columbium-bearing 18-8 stainless 
steel. The addition of columbium 
to 18-8 tends to prevent the forma- 
tion of carbide at the grain boun- 
daries, and this reduces the danger 
of intergranular corrosion. 

When silver brazing copper with 
a gas torch, or when furnace braz- 
ing in a reducing atmosphere, 
oxygen-free copper must be used to 
avoid copper embrittlement. If it 
is necessary to braze tough-pitch 
copper, extreme care must be used 
to avoid a reducing gas flame, which 
would embrittle the copper. Plenty 
of flux and an oxidizing flame must 
be employed. 
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HE HEARTH: Although acid 
furnaces are generally smaller 
than basic furnaces, the thick- 
ness of brickwork in the sub-hearth 
is at least as great. In 80-ton fur- 
naces now in use there are usually 
two courses of medium alumina 
fireclay brick next to the pan, and 
three courses of first quality silica 
brick above, making a total thick- 
ness of 15 in. of brickwork. There 
are considerable differences in the 
way in which the expansion allow- 
ances are made. In some plants, 
gaps as wide as 1 in. are left in the 
center of the furnace, while at 
other plants the expansion allow- 
ances are made under the banks. 
This latter arrangement would ap- 
pear preferable since there is then 
less chance of the expansion joint 
becoming blocked by debris from 
above. That some expansion allow- 
ance is necessary was amply proved 
in a recent trial in which the joints 
became blocked and the whole of 
the silica brick structure of the 
hearth lifted when the furnace was 
heated up. 


The monolithic section of the 
hearth is always installed by burn- 
ing sand onto the brick, layer by 
layer. No one has been known to 
have yet attempted a completely 
rammed acid bottom. Thus, in one 
plant the furnace is heated up for 
four or five days before any at- 
tempt is made to sinter sand onto 
the brickwork. The temperature 
obtained is so high that each layer 
can be sweated to a mirror-like 
surface. If this is not done there is 
a risk that parts of the hearth will 
subsequently float up into the bath. 
A further four or five days are 
taken to burn in the hearth and 
when the last layers have been 
burned on, a slag melt is carried 
out to make the hearth dense and 
prevent serious metal absorption 
during the initial heats. In most 
plants in this country great diffi- 
culty is experienced in fritting high 
grade sand in the lower layers of 
the hearth and consequently the so- 
called silver sand, which at one 
time usually came from Belgium, is 
mixed with a brown sand. The fol- 


TABLE Vi 
Properties of Acid Open Hearth Furnace Sands 


Sand Analysis, Per Cent 


Alkalies, | Ignition 
Sand SiO, AiO; | Fe,0; TiO, CaO MgO | asK:0 Loss 
Belgian sand 1 99.47 0.25 0.03 0.02 tr. tr. nil 0.22 
sand 1 99.07 0.47 0.11 0.03 tr. tr. nil 0.32 
sand 2 99.20 0.34 0.11 0.05 tr. tr. nil 0.30 
British sand 3 98.38 0.84 0.10 0.03 tr. tr. 0.47 0.18 
British sand 4 99.67 0.08 0.06 tr. tr. tr. 0.14 1 
Sand Remaining on Sieves After Grading, Per Cent 
B. S. Sieves, Mesh No. 
Sand Ty 4 | Angle of Rest, 
| through | Microscopic | Cone Method, 
| s | 0 | 16 | 22 | 30 | 44 | 72 0 100 | Examination | Deg. 
PA ge, EF Te pe ae eae YR 
Belgian sand 1. | | 05| 87|823| 3.0) 5.0! 0.5 | very rounded | 30 
British sand 1..__| 05 | 1.0! 60 | 19.0| 41.4] 21.1) 5.0, 40) 20 | moderately 
rounded | 32 
British sand 2....|... 05} 05) 5.0) 13.2| 39.8 | 15.0| 18.0) 8.0 | sub-angular | 31 
British sand 3... | | | 4.5 | 37.1 | 36.4| 9.5 10.0) 25 | sub-angular | 31 
British sand 4.__.| | 1.0/ 8.0 | 41.0 340/135) 1.0| 1.0 05 | very rounded 30 
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Acid Open Hearth|t 


lowing analysis given by Ferguson 
shows how impure this brown sand 
may be: 






SiO, Fe,0, Al,O,; | Cad MgO 


79.6 2.70 | 11.10 | 1.90 1.0 
| 





In the lower layers of the hearth 
the ratio of brown to white sand 
may be as high as 1:4, but as the 
top layers are approached the pro- 
portion of brown sand is reduced 
until it is finally omitted altogether. 
According to the practical man, the 
effect obtained by using a mixture 
of brown and silver sand cannot be 
reproduced by employing a natural 
sand of intermediate purity. 


Materials 


The fireclay brick used in the 
hearth are similar to those em- 
ployed at the bottom of basic 
hearths, while the silica brick, as 
already stated, are of the first qual- 
ity. This is essential since, par- 
ticularly in the banks, the mono- 
lithic material is only a few inches 
thick and a comparatively small 
amount of attack may result in the 
brick becoming the surface upon 
which the molten steel rests. 


Although the properties of the 
sand used for bottoming and fet- 
tling are of considerable interest, 
they have not been the subject of 
much discussion in the literature. 
Table VI summarizes the properties 
of a number of sands successfully 
used in the United Steel works. 


It may be observed from Table 
VI that all these sands have a silica 
content of over 98 per cent and, 
with one exception, an alumina con- 
tent of less than 0.5 per cent. It 
is believed that this latter provi- 
sion is essential, since the ability 
of silica to tolerate the presence of 
considerable amounts of iron oxide 
or lime without any great drop in 
refractoriness is seriously affected 
by the presence of even small 
amounts of alumina or alkalies. The 
iron oxide content of these sands is 
low, having frequently been reduced 


By J. H. CHESTERS 


” 
Central Research Department, United 
Ce rai , OrT1es United Steel Companies, Ltd., England 


- careful washing prior to de- ,.,., The refractories used in the hearth, gas and air up- 
| ivery. 


The pit: Wiedieniil:- dentiaaiia die takes, checkers, and doors of the acid open hearth are 
fettling acid open hearth furnaces @¢@S¢ribed in this second section of a two-part article, 
have such a limited grain size range long with their construction and suggested lines of 
that a large number of sieves are improvement. 
required to cover the significant 
fractions of the grading. The 
typical range is shown in Table VI, 


together with the equivalent sieve  -onsist of clear colored, uniformly § shaped masses and fines which will 
apertures. It will be seen that 82 


f the Belgi d sized, rounded crystals. It should not build into uniform layers on the 
per cent of the ee es not contain angular, irregularly furnace banks.” This is an ac- 
through a 44 mesh sieve and re- 


mains on a 72 mesh sieve. The lim- 
ited range of particle size of this 100 
material as compared with that of 
a typical British sand and the 
specification for one German sand 80 
are brought out in Fig. 4. It will 
be seen that the British sand covers 
a wider range than the Belgian, 
while the German material would be 
better described as a crushed sand- 
stone since it contains 23 per cent 
of over 0.2559 in. (6.5 mm.) mate- 
rial. 20 
According to Abkehr,' even 
coarser saids are employed in Ger- 
many, but the use of material of 0 
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8 
over 0.394 in. (cm.) in diameter is oe o re Log Spinal "4 4 a . 
not recommended since it is stated 5 0 6 22 30 44 6072 100 
that it may “spall” upon heating B.S. Sieves 
with such violence as to cause in- 
jury to the operators. Ferguson F's. 4—Grading characteristics of British, Belgian and German open 
suggests that the white sand “must hearth furnace sands. 


IS. 5 —Silica 

sands showing, 
left, uniform grain 
size and sub-an- 
gular shape, and 
right, non-uniform 
size and rounded 
grains. Magnifi- 
cation is 25 di- 

ameters. 
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curate description of the Belgian 
material which has hitherto been 
considered a standard of excel- 
lence, but, as will be shown in a 
later section, it does not necessarily 
represent the ideal acid furnace 
hearth material. 

Examination of sands under the 
microscope provides useful informa- 
tion regarding the shape, nature, 
and distribution of the impurities. 
Characteristic photographs given 
by Walker in his book on foundry 
sands are shown in Fig. 5. There 
would not, however, appear to be 
any definite evidence as to whether 
a rounded grain is superior to an 
angular one, either for bottom mak- 
ing or for fettling. 

First quality Belgian sand has a 
refractoriness of about 3182 
deg. F. Such temperatures are not 
readily attained in ordinary ceramic 
equipment, but if a sillimanite 
crucible is filled with such sand 
and heated fairly rapidly to this 
temperature, it will be found that 
the top layers have gone to a clear 
glass. Other sands, such as No. 8 
in Table VI, will yield a glass at 68 
or 86 deg. F. lower temperature. 
Since there is a very small margin 
of safety between the tapping tem- 
perature of the steel and the refrac- 
toriness, even of clean sand; and 
since this refractoriness must be 
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brought down considerably by the 
pick-up of impurities, the advan- 
tage of using the most refractory 
sands available should not require 
emphasis. 

If sand is poured through a fun- 
nel onto a bench it assumes a cone 
shape and any attempt to build it 
up above a certain angle does not 
succeed provided the material is 
really dry, as shown in Fig. 6. The 
angle that the surface of the cone 
makes with horizontal, which is 
known as the angle of rest or re- 
pose, is comparatively small (being 
from 30 to 33 deg.), but as will be 
seen later, can be made to vary con- 
siderably by artificial means such 
as the addition of a finer ground 
fraction. 


Life and Causes of Failure 


The life of an acid hearth, like 
that of the basic, is largely a mat- 
ter of convention. If a hearth is 
treated with respect, metal splashed 
out whenever observed, and fettling 
maintained at a high standard, it 
can be made to last for eight years 
or more. However, as with the 
basic hearth, it is now considered 
better practice to renew hearths at 
more frequent intervals rather 
than to go on working with hearths 
requiring an excessive amount of 
fettling and a great deal of “bad 
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IS. 7—An 

acid open 
hearth roof brick 
gray zone is illus- 
trated here show- 
ing magnetite in 
cristobalite net- 
work. Enlarged 
40 diameters with 

ordinary light. 
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F IG. 6—The influence of grading on the angle of rest is demonstrated by these illustrations. The 70:30 sand-silica 
flour cone on the left is much sharper than the plain sand cone on the right. 


bottom time.” Thus, it was sug- 
gested at the 1941 meeting of the 
American Open Hearth Conference, 
that a life ef 1000 heats could be 
considered satisfactory. 

Periodically hearths are “flowed” 
by carrying a very high tempera- 
ture and by throwing on lime, the 
slag which forms being drained off 
through the tap hole. When all the 
available metal pockets in the 
hearth have been removed, it is 
built up again by burning on sand 
until the original contour has been 
obtained. 

Comparatively little work has 
been done on the changes that a 
hearth undergoes during its life, 
though one classical piece of work 
is available: that of Whiteley and 
Hallimond. These authors have 
shown that after a certain period 
the silica hearth takes up a good 
deal of iron oxide and the working 
face becomes converted to cristo- 
balite. A typical set of hearth an- 
alyses have been given by Fer- 
guson and are shown here in Table 
VII. 

It will be seen that the analysis 
of an eight-year-old hearth is very 
much the same as one that had only 
been in operation for 12 weeks. 
Both hearths contain over 20 per 
cent of iron oxide, the ratio of FeO 
to Fe,O, being considerably greater 
than for magnetite. The alumina 
content of the hearth in spite of the 
undoubted pick-up from dirty scrap 
is only about 2 per cent, while the 
manganous oxide content is about 
4 per cent and the lime, 1 to 2 per 
cent. In spite of the remarkable 
ability of silica to remain rigid 
even when associated with consider- 
able amounts of iron and manganese 
oxides, a property which will be dis- 
cussed in more detail in a later 
section dealing with raw materials, 
such slagged materials cannot have 
a refractoriness very much higher 
than is essential if they are not to 
soften in contact with molten steel. 
Ferguson expresses the opinion 





that the oxide of iron network 
which cements together the silica 
crystals (or more correctly perhaps 
the oxide of iron which fills the in- 
terstices in the silica network) 
gradually corrodes, and ultimately 
fluxes away these primary grains, 
thus requiring a constant renewal 
of the working face. In other 
words, the iron oxide which helps to 
bind together the hearth ultimately 
causes its destruction. The fettling 
carried out after each cast, how- 
ever, reduces the concentration of 
fluxes in the working face. 

As with the basic hearth, con- 
siderable damage is undoubtedly 
done by metal left on the hearth 
after tapping. This material ox- 
idizes and provides a local excess 
of iron oxide which must result in 
a softening of the silica hearth. 
To avoid this, all such metal pockets 
should be rabbled out as thorough- 
ly as possible and dried up with 
silica sand. The gas is taken off 
when this operation is complete and 
the metal-sand debris is pulled out 
over the furnace sills. After heat- 
ing up again, new fettling material 
is burnt on. The desirability of 
maintaining the proper slope to the 
taphole and thus insuring adequate 
drainage, cannot be over-empha- 
sized. 

Figs. 7 and 8 illustrate the sim- 
ilarity in structure of the working 
face of the roof and hearth. It will 
be seen that in both positions the 
silica has changed to cristobalite 
which has formed itself into a con- 
tinuous network with magnetite 
and other impurities in the matrix. 
Lower down in the hearth and 








IG. 8—The bottom of an acid open hearth furnace. The gray zone 
at the working face shows magnetite in a cristobalite network. 





F 


IG. 10—Packing density of ganis- 
ter-sand-silica flour mixtures. 


Ganister (7-25 Mesh) 


IG. 9—An acid open hearth furnace bottom. The black zone behind 
the working face shows tridymite laths. Magnification, 40 diameters 
and ordinary light. 


shown here. 


Sand. (Approx. 25-72 Mesh) 






IG. 11—Ganister-sand-silica flour 
mixtures angle of rest data are 
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higher up in the roof, this cris- 
tobalite changes, as would be ex- 
pected, from equilibrium considera- 
tions, to tridymite, shown in Fig. 
9, while even lower in the hearth, 
as on the cool face of the roof, some 
quartz remains. 

The amount of silica sand used 
in making a new hearth is only a 
small part of that used for fettling 
during a campaign. At one plant 
a fettling figure of 45 lb. per ton 
of steel produced was given while 
at another the consumption of sand 
was stated to reach about 120 Ib. 
per ton of steel, that is, after an 
80 ton cast from 2 to 4 tons of sand 
may have to be burned in position 
to replace that removed during the 
previous heat. It is clear that this 
represents not only a lot of sand 
but also a serious delay in steel 


































Hearth Composition, Per Cent 


production, and hence it is quite 
reasonable to suggest that if the 
complete renewal of a hearth re- 
sults in a marked decrease in fet- 
tling time, it may well prove eco- 
nomical even though the life of the 
hearth is considerably shortened. 


Lines of Improvement 


If a pint jar be filled with marbles 
it can easily be demonstrated that 
there is still room in the jar for 
about half a pint of water, that is, 
that this particular packing of 
grains has an intergranular poros- 
ity of approximately 50 per cent. If 
the jar was filled with rounded sand 
grains of equal size the porosity 
would still be about 50 per cent. 
The sand used in making open 
hearth furnace bottoms is not quite 
uniform in size and packs some- 


TABLE Vil 
Composition of the Working Hearth in a 60-ton Acid Furnace* 





















Packing Density and Angle of Rest 











Mixture, Per Cent 


















































* Flowed around the plunger. 
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Hearth No. i ae as - io Bottom 
in 
| SiO, FeO | Fe.O;, | ALO; | MnO CaO MgO Service 
va |---|} = —| = : ert 
| | j 
1 | 70.54 | 15.84 | 5.51 2.29 | 5.28 | 0.08 0.72 | 12 weeks 
2 69.24 | 18.00 | 4.44 | 2.65 | 4.05 | 1.04 | 0.86 | 13 weeks 
3 67.40 20.40 | 3.96 | 1.06 5.02 | 2.10 0.44 | 8 years 
4 | 73.60 | 17.50 | 3.44 | 2.06 2.27 | 0.84 0.21 |—-—— 
| 
* Ferguson. 


TABLE Vill 


of Ganister, Sand, and Flour Mixtures 





|  Ganister Sand Flour 
Batch | 7025 25 to 72 Through 72 | Packing Density,| Angle of Rest, 
Number Mesh Mesh Mesh Gm. per Cu. Cm. | Deg. and Min. 
° 
1 | 80 20 0 1.71 | 36 41 
4 0 20 | 80 1.63 , ee 
3 40 20 40 1.94 | SF 
4 20 0 80 1.85 58 54 
5 0 80 20 1.89 52 5&9 
6 40 40 20 1.99 56 57 
7 20 80 0 1.72 35. CiézmW?z 
8 20 0 80 1.63 58 27 
9 20 40 40 1.93 55 44 
10 60 40 0 1.71 | FT? & 
11 60 0 40 1.93 | 58 45 
12 60 20 20 1.97 = a. | 
13 40 60 0 1.74 | 37 0 
14 0 } 60 | 40 1 -90 | 54 59 
15 20 60 20 | 1.94 Ss 12 
16 0 40 60 1.72 56 7 
17 40 0 60 1.81 57 8628 
18 20 20 60 1.80 56 48 
A 100 0 0 1.57 | 40 @f 
B 0 100 0 1.66 | 3 84 
i 0 0 100 | = | 6 322 
ee cdl cies nts 








be IG. 12—The American Foundry- 


men's Association sand rammer 
used for packing density tests. 


what due to softening and reaction 
with the slag, but the fact remains 
that hearths made in this way are 
likely to be porous compared with 
those that could be obtained by 
packing a suitably graded mass. 

If it were not for the abnormal 
growth of sand as it changes from 
quartz to cristobalite the installa- 
tion of dense silica hearths would 
be a comparatively easy matter, but 
even allowing for this difficulty it 
would appear likely that better 
hearths could be obtained if finely 
ground siliceous material, namely, 
silica flour were incorporated in the 
sand used, so that the interstices 
between the sand grains were filled 
with material of similar refractori- 
ness. Preliminary results both in 
the laboratory and the works sug- 
gest not only that such a procedure 
is practicable, but that it results 
in a definite improvement on exist- 
ing practice. 

The experimental basis for such 
a statement is shown in Figs. 10 
and 11, which were obtained from 
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a series of laboratory tests. The 
packing density figures were ob- 
tained by ramming given weights 
of different gradings in an Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association type 
rammer, illustrated in Fig. 12. The 
detailed results obtained are set 
out in Table VIII. In the present 
experiments 0.0541 lb. of material 
were used in the A.F.A. rammer 
and 50 blows employed to compact 
the material before determining its 
packing density. 

The angle of rest figures were not 
obtained by the ordinary cone 
method, but by piling up the mix- 
tures on a shelf 15 x 7 in. to the 
maximum height obtainable. The 
angle of rest obtained in this way 
is 2 or 8 deg. higher than that 
given by cones, possibly due to the 
end effect on the shelf, but the 
results are strictly comparable 
within themselves and are more 
readily reproduced than by the cone 
method. 

Both in the packing density and 
angle of rest tests, a proportion of 
ganister of 7 to 25 mesh was in- 
corporated in certain of the mix- 
tures so that wider grain size 
ranges such as are employed in 
Germany could be considered. It 
will be seen that the addition of 
silica flour results in a marked in- 
crease both in the packing density 
and in the angle of rest and that 
for most purposes a 20 per cent 
addition is sufficient. It is not sug- 
gested that such materials provide 
ideal fettling material since it is 


IG. 13—Sinter tests on silica 
test pieces. After | hr. at 2912 
deg. F. The ganister-sand-silica 
flour test piece at left held its 
shape as did the sand-silica flour 
sample in the center. The straight 
sand test piece at right crumbled, 
as to be expected. 











clear that segregation will occur 
during throwing, and if the mate- 
rial is dry there will be consider- 
able risk of silicosis. However, it 
is suggested that the production of 
denser hearths, possibly rammed 
rather than burned in, could be 
achieved along such lines. That 
such mixtures sinter much more 
readily than straight silica sand is 
clearly demonstrated by the condi- 
tion of the A.F.A. test pieces shown 
in Fig. 13, which were fired for 
1 hr. at 2912 deg. F. 


Gas and Air Uptakes 


Larsen and Schroeder made a 
study of silica brick removed from 
acid furnace downtakes and have 
shown that the mechanism of break- 
down is essentially similar to that 
observed in the acid roof, although 
the concentration of iron oxide in 
the working face, about 20 per 
cent, is considerably greater. The 
downtake brick differ from the roof 
brick in that the first zone is gen- 
erally black. This is rather surpris- 
ing since the temperature would 
appear to be well above that at 
which cristobalite should be the 
stable form, that is, 2678 deg. F. 
Both this and the similar phenom- 
ena observed with the are furnace 
roof require further study but it 


IG. |14—After 

only 7!/5 weeks. 
operation the 
checkers of the 
acid open hearth 
furnace shown 
here are com- 
pletely choked. 


is possible that 1n both cases the 
absence of cristobalite is associated 
with a lower average temperature 
and also to the more rapid corro- 
sion of the working face due to re- 
ducing conditions. 

Both the gas and air slag pockets 
and the Launder are similar to 
those employed in the basic proc- 
ess and hence will not be described 
again. 


The Checkers 


The main difference between acid 
and basic checkers is that in the 
latter the silica or high alumina 
brick in the top courses become 
rapidly corroded, while in the for- 
mer the cause of failure is choking 
rather than slagging away. Thus, 
the acid checker shown in Fig. 14 
had only been in operation for 7% 
weeks. 

Numerous analyses have been 
published of the dust which forms 
in the checkers of acid furnaces, 
but all these data may be sum- 
marized by saying that the main 
constituent is iron oxide and that 
other impurities, such as ore, found 
in considerable proportion in basic 
checkers, namely, lime and zinc ox- 
ide, are generally present in very 
much smaller amounts. The mate- 
rial that adheres to the top of the 
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brick is in the nature of a hard 
sponge, while that at the bottom is 
comparatively loose dust. The brick 
underneath are almost unchanged 
but a great deal of time is wasted 
if the furnace has to be taken off 
so that the checkers can be ade- 
quately cleaned. 

Frequently a long shut down can 
be avoided by blowing out as much 
as possible of the dust with com- 
pressed air or steam jets. It has 
been suggested that the choking is 
due to iron vapor that escapes dur- 
ing the boil, being converted into 
FeO fume and later into Fe,O, be- 
low 2282 deg. F. during reversals 
and in cooling at weekends. The 
change to ferric oxide would be ac- 
companied by a large change in 
volume and would account for the 
sponge like structure. One sample 
of such dust analyzed by Ferguson 
showed an Fe.O, content of 97.3 
per cent. 

Since this dust is presumahly an 
inevitable result of the process, it 
would appear that the problem will 
continue unless some type of effi- 
cient refractory dust catcher can be 
devised. Undoubtedly the gas and 
air slag pockets serve this purpose 
to some degree. They trap the slag 
that forms by the reaction between 
iron oxide and silica in the ports 
and downtakes. The amount of un- 
trapped dust is, however, still far 
too great for efficient operation of 
the checkers. 

The construction of the checker 
chambers and also of the gas and 
air valves and flues are essentially 
similar to those of the basic fur- 
nace. 


Doors 


The characteristic difference be- 
tween the behavior of doors on acid 
and basic furnaces is similar to that 
. found in every other part of these 
furnaces, that is, the main cor- 
rodant is iron oxide instead of a 
mixture of iron oxide and lime. 


Thus, bricks removed from trials of 
high and medium alumina fireclay 
brick in acid furnace doors had 
the following analyses: 





Al.O; 
High alumina brick. | 87.98 35.10 | 
Medium alumina brick 5 | 61.08 | 31.88 





It will be seen that the only ap- 
preciable pick-up is 3 to 5 per cent 
of iron oxide. It.is of interest to 
note that in these trials some 33 
per cent additional life was ob- 
tained with the high alumina qual- 
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ity in spite of its higher porosity, 
suggesting that the use of such 
bricks in acid furnace doors would 
be economical provided the price 
difference was not too great. 
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Composite Castings by 
Consecutive Pouring of 
Two Metal Melts 


BRIEF account of composite 

casting experiments carried 
out in the U. S. S. R., appeared in 
the June 13, 1941 issue of Giesserei 
by P. J. Ljamin. A small revolving 
mold 3.7401 in. in diameter x 3.426 
in. deep was used at a peripheral 
speed of 26% ft. per sec. and the 
following combinations of metals 
were cast in it: (1) Steel with an 
inner layer of bronze; (2) bronze 
followed by steel; (3) cast iron 
and bronze; (4) bronze and cast 
iron; and (5) 86 per cent pure 
aluminum with an inner layer of 
an aluminum-base bearing metal. 

In each case tests were made at 
different time intervals between the 
pouring of the first and second 
metals to ascertain the conditions 
that gave the best adhesion between 
the metals. The combinations, the 
optimum time intervals were 20, 30 
to 40, 15 to 25, 20, and 15 to 25 
sec., respectively. Quantities of the 
cast were not shown. 


Desulphurization with 
Acid Iron Slags 

N investigation of the possi- 

bilities of desulphurizing 
molten iron with acid slags was 
made by R. Durrer, H. Hellbrugge, 
and B. Marincek, and reported in 
the May, 1941, issue of Archiv fur 
das Eisenhuttenwesen. Examina- 
tions of how the process was af- 
fected by the slag composition and 
temperature, and the nature of the 
silicon-sulphur compound which is 
formed were included. 

The laboratory experiments 
proved that molten pig iron could 
be almost fully desulphurized pro- 
vided the temperature was kept at 
least at 3092 deg. F., and provided 
the sulphur left the melt in the 
form of gaseous silicon-monosul- 
phide and did not pass into the slag 
which remained low in sulphur. It 
was the silica in the slag, rather 
than the silicon in the iron, which 
acted as the sulphur carrier in the 
gas phase. 





New Equipment Speeds 
The War Drive 


AS. from machining to quick forging 

of cap screws was effected at the Allen Mfg. Co., 

by installation of this Tocco induction heating ma- 

chine. The entire screw making operation has been 

reduced from 90 to 21 sec., and !/2 in. smaller bar 
. stock is used. 


BELOW 


N EW laboratory of the Vanadium Corp. of America, 

designed and built by Rust Engineering Co. A 

ventilating system controls atmospheric dust and gases 

—to which alloy analysis is extremely sensitive—by 

maintaining a perpetual positive pressure within the 
laboratory. 


ORMER limitations of 0.050 in. in case depth have 


been removed by a new deep-case carburizing pro- 
cedure developed by Ajax Electric Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Utilizing a new salt bath furnace design, case 
depths up to !/g in. are produced, and the new fur- 
naces permit quenching directly from the bath, or 
transfer to baths maintained at quenching tempera- 
tures, thus eliminating a reheat for hardening. Fur- 
nace pots, capable of being maintained at plus to 
minus 5 deg., of the 1750 deg. F. operating temper- 
ature, range from I0 in. in diameter to 20 ft. in length 

for carburizing large plate sections and shafts. 
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New Equipment... 


Finishing Apparatus 


IRTUALLY all British shel! 

case plants are using a new 

process which eliminates the 
frequent handling of pieces in an- 
nealing and pickling operations. 
Developed by Curran Brothers, 
Cardiff, Wales, it is marketed in 
this country by Hanson-Van Win- 
kle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. J. 
A typical installation includes a 
series of pickling chambers placed 
at the discharge end of a gas-fired 
muffle type annealing furnace. It 
is so constructed that cold worked 
articles—shell cases and similar 
pieces—-can be loaded on a con- 
veyor at the charging end of the 
furnace and need not be touched 
until they emerge at the other end 
of the combination machine, an- 
nealed, pickled, washed, and 
warmed for quick drying. The 
pickling chambers employ multiple 
high pressure sprays, first of acid 
and then of hot water. It is pointed 
out that the process eliminates the 
multiple handling of cases now 
common in American plants, and 
that its enclosed construction per- 
mits it to be installed in the press 
room, thereby saving time and 
handling costs. The use of con- 
trolled atmosphere furnaces may be 
reduced by installation of the new 
equipment, which is designed for 
brass and for steel cases ranging 


Further developments in shell and cartridge case finishing machinery, along 
with a number of new coatings developed to meet the war-born ocean trans- 
port problem are outlined in this week's news. 


frem the 37 mm. size upwards. 
Further advantages claimed are a 
reduction in the quantity of acid 
used; as well as a time saving, 
indicated by reports that the com- 
plete operation generally requires 
100 minutes from start to finish. 


Solvent Emulsion Cleaner 

HE COWLES DETERGENT 

CO., Cleveland, has developed 
LIXOL, a solvent emulsion type 
cleaner. Suitable for use on all met- 
als, it leaves an invisible oil film, 
producing a physically clean sur- 
face. LIXOL can be used alone or 
diluted either with water or kero- 
sene. 


Metal Cleaning Solution 

USCAT is the name of a new 

metal cleaning and rust proof- 
ing solution just developed by the 
United States Stoneware Co., 
Akron. Its principal use is to 
clean metals prior to application 
of corrosion resistant paints and 
coatings, as well as to prevent 
further rusting. Applied by brush- 
ing or dipping, it produces a mild 
etch which develops a chemically 
adherent inorganic base over which 
lacquers and coatings gain maxi- 
mum adhesion. 
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Copper Blackening Process 


SIMPLE, low’ temperature 
A blackening process for copper 
and its alloys has recently been de- 
veloped by the Enthone Co., 442 
Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 
EBENOL “C” is a process involv- 
ing immersion for 2 to 10 min. in 
a solution of 
blackening 
salts oper- 
ated at 200 
to 212 deg. 
F. The coat- 
ing formed, 
essentially 
cupric ox- 
ide, is in- 
tegral with 
the base metal and is hard enough 
to be buffed and need not be lac- 
quered to prevent wear. Coated 
parts will stand considerable abuse, 
including heating to 700 deg. F. 
without flaking. Electric current 
is not required for the blackening 
process. 





Anti-Rust Oil 

NEW anti-rust oil, known as 
MICCROIL, has just been in- 
troduced by the Michigan Chrome 
& Chemical Co., 6340 East Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit. Among its 
qualities are a high flash point, 
which reduces fire hazard, and a 
drying time of 30 to 45 min. It is 
applied by hand dipping and has a 
consistency said to assure uniform 
coating. Once applied, protection is 
constant until it is wiped off or re- 
moved with a solvent. The company 
reports that tests have shown it to 
be valuable in protecting aircraft 
parts, gages and tools, as well as 
in plating plants where corrosive 
atmosphere are present. 
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Portable Blast Cleaner 


PORTABLE WHEELABRA- 

TOR for the blast room is a 
new development of the American 
Foundry Equipment Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind. Being airless, it elimi- 
nates compressors, pressure tanks, 
mixing chambers and allied equip- 
ment, and it is said that the device 
has been successfully applied to the 
cleaning of a wide range of intri- 
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cate work, particularly in shops 
where the variety of the work does 
not justify special equipment. The 
manufacturer claims complete flexi- 
bility for the unit, in any direction 
and to any part of the blast room. 


Naphtha Substitute 


SAFETY substitute for naph- 

tha, gasoline and kerosene is 
now being marketed by the Curran 
Corp., Malden, Mass., under the 
name GUNK. The new solvent is 
claimed to have a wide industrial 
use as a superior naphtha substi- 
tute in grease cleaning and hand 
wiping operations in ordnance fac- 
tories and shell plants. GUNK, ac- 
cording to its makers, does not 
de-oil the skin, has no toxic vapors, 
and no flash er fire point. It leaves 
an invisible rust preventive film so 
thin it can not readily be detected. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Metal Coating 


AINT over DEOX-X, a new 

product of Protective Coatings, 
Inc., Detroit, will last five times 
longer than it will last on un- 
treated metals, the company an- 
nounces. Used cold, or heated for 
more rapid removal of oil, it is ap- 
plied by brushing, spraying or sop- 
ping with a damp cloth. It is a 
corrosion inhibitor which removes 
corrosion and oil on application, 
and prepares the metal for a finish 
coat. DEOX-X can be used on gal- 
vanized sheets and is a potential 
substitute for tin plating. 


Anti-Corrosive Film 


-F FIXATIVE is the name 

given to a new product of Paint 
Formulators Co., 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. Formulated to 
prevent rust and corrosion of met- 
als exposed to sea atmosphere, it 
is also resistant to acid and alkali 
fumes and acts as an electrical in- 
sulator. According to the manu- 
facturer, it can be brushed or 
sprayed on in any kind of weather, 
and makes an excellent base coat- 
ing for painting. 


Automatic Wash Tank 


LINE of wash tanks to meet 

specialized requirements is 
now offered by Bell & Gossett Co.., 
Chicago. The unit illustrated, a 
three-compartment machine for 
cleaning castings, is fully auto- 
matic in operation and temperature 
control. Castings are successively 
passed through cold kerosene, hot 
Oakite, and finally, hot water. 
The two hot baths are maintained 
at proper temperature by water 
heated in a steam converter and 
mechanically circulated through 
coils in the tanks. 


Black Iron Rust Inhibitor 


HE WATSON - STANDARD 

CO., Pittsburgh, announces de- 
velopment of a new organic coating 
for black iron which it claims can 
be applied very economically at the 
steel mill and which will result in 
the solution of many coating prob- 
lems. An oxidizing type coating 
intended to replace oil, it is corro- 
sion resistant and serves as a prime 
coat for all types of synthetic and 
oleo-resinous coatings. Its use as 
a substitute for tin plating has 
been suggested. 


Mixer Bracket 


HE addition of two V-shaped 
brackets to hold its direct 
drive air motored agitators has 
been announced by Eclipse Air 
Brush Co., 400 Park Avenue, New- 





ark. The brackets are made for 
30 and 50 gal. drums, and are 
fitted with a screw clamp to allow 
for size variations in the drums 
and to insure steadiness of the agi- 
tator. The mixer can be adjusted 
to any angle. 
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Transparent Finish 


COLORED transparent finish 
for use on polished metal is 
being produced by Maas & Wald- 


stein Co., Newark. PLATE- 
LUSTRE, the new coating, consists 
of a concentrated enamel added to a 
clear lacquer. It uses no critical 
materials, and when applied on pol- 
ished metals, makes them resemble 
copper, brass, aluminum and simi- 
lar metals. 


Liquid Plastic Coating 
DOLPHE HURST & CO., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, 

are now offering what is said to be 
an entirely new type of acid and 
alkali proof coating. It is applied 
like paint, in two coats, in a solvent 
which evaporates to leave a tough 
dielectric membrane which adheres 
firmly to steel, wood, concrete and 
other surfaces. Known as LIN- 
TITE, it is claimed to have a wide 
application in protecting metal 
plating and acid storage tanks, as 
well as in exhaust systems and 
tank cars. 


Shell Painting Unit 


NTERIOR and exterior coating 

is applied to 40 mm. shells at the 
rate of 1920 pieces an hour by a 
new airpainting machine intro- 
duced by Paasche Airbrush Co., 
1909 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 
This speed, which is based on a 
2% min. drying time, can be in- 
creased or reduced by means of a 
variable speed drive. Revolving 
spindles mounted on _ steel” roller 
chain carry the 
shells, first to in- 
terior, then to 
exterior painting 
units, and finally 
through an infra- 
red drying sec- 
tion. Holding fix- 
tures are inter- 
changeable for 
different size 
shells, and spin- 
dles are remov- 
able. Both spray- 
ing operations 
are carried out 
in a water wash 
exhaust booth, 
said to eliminate 
manual cleaning 
and save time 
and maintenance. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





Ingenious Cleaning Machine 


INSTALLATION of a General 
Electric CALROD heater in a 
second hand washing machine is 
speeding output of a small metal 
specialty at the Koch Mfg. Co., St. 





Louis. A soap solution used as a 
cleaner was formerly brought to 190 
deg. F. in a gas heated tank, but 
the procedure was considered too 
slow. A 5000 watt CALROD 
heater, looped around the bottom 
of the washing machine, now brings 
the soap solution to the proper tem- 
perature eight to ten times faster 
than the former method. 












Metal Lead Primer 


HE metallic non-rusting com- 

ponents of HYSPAR metal 
lead primer make it a coating equal 
in protective qualities to aluminum 
paint, according to its producer, 
the Midland Paint & Varnish Co., 
Cleveland. It may be brushed, 
sprayed or dipped, and dries hard 
in 4to 5 hr. A rust inhibitor, it is 
neutral gray in color and will not 
bleed through the finishing coat. 


Paint Can Adapter 


O that the original paint can 
J may be used as a reservoir on 
a spray gun, the Binks Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has developed a simple 





and inexpensive adapter. The short- 
age of aluminum for paint cups, 
and the possibility of using a sepa- 
rate can for each color make the 
device extremely practical, the com- 
pany states. 


pH Testing Set 


ESTS of pH in pickling and 

plating solutions can now be 
made by a simple technique employ- 
ing a set of buffer tablets in combi- 
nation with HYDRION wide-range 
test paper. The outfit is manu- 
factured by R. P. Cargille, 118 
Liberty Street, New York. Solu- 
tions of known pH, made by dis- 
solving the tablets in the set, are 
applied to the test paper to bring 
out on the paper a reference color 
for any half unit from pH 838 to 
pH 11. This color comparison per- 
mits determination of the pH of 
the sample with greater accuracy 
than it is possible to attain with 
color charts. 









Novel Metal 
Stretching 


Press 


OVEMENTS in two direc- 

tions are provided on a new 
form of metal stretching press, the 
first one of which has just been 
built by the Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio. Aside 
from the vertical movement of the 
main platen which pushes the die 
upward into the stretched sheet, 
provision is also made to allow the 
clamp jaws to move in toward the 
main platen in response to tension 
in the sheet under controlled hy- 
draulic retardation. Another fea- 
ture is the ability to swing the 
platen around 90 deg. from the po- 
sition shown. It can then be ele- 
vated through two auxiliary hy- 
draulic cylinders located within the 
press frame In this position, the 
stretching machine has been used 
to form the keel of a pontoon for 
a large flying boat. 

On some of the experimental 
runs made with this machine, sheet 
steel has been stretched with wood 
dies and sheet duralumin on Kirk- 
site zine alloy dies. Using wood 
dies furnished by the Flexible Co., 
Loudenville, Ohio, H-P-M was able 
to successfully form the corner 
section of a bus body out of 20- 
gage automotive deep drawing 
stock. The tonnage required for 
this die, which was approximately 
48 by 48 in., was only 65 tons. The 
Flexible Co. indicated that it had 
never been able to get a complete 
stretch on this particular die before 
—even with a special analysis steel. 





With the Kirksite dies 2450 dural 
sheets, 0.051 in. thick, were 
formed. While the piece obtained 
in the first run was not completely 
stretched, this was believed to be 
more the fault of the sharp cor- 
ners of the die. The keel die men- 
tioned, of a rather difficult shape, 
presented the same problem, but a 
most satisfactory stretch was ob- 
tained. 

From the tests conducted, it was 
confirmed that the success or fail- 
ure of this or any other metal 
stretcher depends largely on the 
operator’s understanding of the be- 
havior of sheet metal when sub- 
jected to the forces exerted by this 
type of machine. Secondly, he must 
know completely the various fac- 
tors controlling the operation of 
each pressing member and he must 
know his machine’s capacity and its 
limitations. 


Machine Details 


The main platen, which is 100 in. 
long by 12 in. wide, is raised and 
lowered by two double-acting hy- 
draulic cylinders of 150 tons total 
capacity and 24 in. stroke. These 
cylinders, which are located one at 
each end of the platen, may be 
raised or lowered independently of 
the other. Positioning of the clamp 
jaws is effected by four gear mo- 
tors one at each corner, driving 


threaded shafts which give an in- 
dividual stroke adjustment of 43 
in. In addition to this, another 
movement of 18 in is provided by 
hydraulic cylinders two at each end 
of the press, having a total pulling 


capacity of 21 tons. Return lines 
on these clamp actuating cylinders 
are piped through two adjustable 
pressure relief valves, which con- 
trol the horizontal movement of the 
clamps in line with the tension in 
the sheet. The clamping action of 
the jaws, which are 84 in. wide, is 
produced by hydraulically ener- 
gized toggle joints. To insure posi- 
tive gripping action, the face of 
the toggles against which the metal 
sheet lies is surfaced with a bead 
running the full length of the 
jaws. The clamps may be angled 
up to 15 deg. in a horizontal plane. 

The operation of this press is 
conveniently handled from a com- 
pact control stand on which are 
located the hand levers and push- 
buttons controlling the many ad- 
justments required. From his van- 
tage point, the operator can read- 
ily see and accurately control the 
movements of the stretching mem- 
bers. 

Pressure is generated for the 
H-P-M open circuit operating sys- 
tems by two Hydro-Power radial 
pressure generators and one Hy- 
dro-Power gear pump. 
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I. 1895, James Hartness, designer of 
the Jones & Lamson Flat Turret Lathe, 
told a friend: “Our method of selling 
was to go into a plant, compute their 
present costs, and say that we would 
send a machine, on trial if necessary, 
and they could send us the savings per 
month. On this basis we sold many 
machines, but it soon reached a point 
where that was not necessary, for people 


knew what could be accomplished.”’ 


Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type 
Universal Turret Lathes ... Fay Auto- 
matic Lathes . . . Automatic Thread 
Grinding Machines . . . Comparators 
..- Automatic Opening Threading 
Dies and Chasers 


No. 3 Jones & Lamson Ram Type Universal Turret Lat TA 
with standard bar equipment. 


3 
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HOW MUCH MORE ? 


T.. flat turret lathes of °95 developed by 
James Hartness are made no longer, but 
new Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes — 
faster, more precise, more rigid and easier 
to operate than ever — are paying for them- 
selves over and over out of savings. 

No longer does a skeptical world demand 
such money-saving equipment from its 
makers on trial. The big question today is 
not how much can be saved by Jones & 
Lamson equipment, but how much more 
when equipment and production plans are 
co-ordinated by Jones & Lamson methods. 


“ MACHINE COMPANY - Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 


t Lath 74 Jones & Lamson Saddle Type Universal Turret Lathe 


with standard chucking equipment. 


That is why progressive manufacturers 
habitually put their production problems 
up to Jones & Lamson engineers. That is 
why such plants, planned and equipped to 
meet today’s emergency, will be in strategic 
position to face the harsh competition that 
is bound to follow this upheaval. 

Why not see what Jones & Lamson en- 
gineering and Jones & Lamson machines 
can do to put your plant in such a strategic 
position? Inquiries from large concerns or 
small receive thorough, detailed study here, 
and illustrated catalogs are available. 











Assembly Line... 


* Detroit plants have 
capacity for more war 
contracts .. . Auto in- 
dustry said to be pro- 
ducing more plane 
parts than aircraft in- 
dustry can now absorb 
for final assembly. 


pe ene 


ETROIT—After it had been 
D widely proclaimed that De- 
troit had reached the sat- 
uration point in war contracts 
because of impending labor short- 
ages, it now appears that burgeon- 
ing production has resulted in 
lowered man-hour estimates, revi- 
sions in man-power figures and in- 
creases in material requirements 
—and that more contracts can be 
placed in this area if good judg- 
ment is used. 

Authority for the statement is 
Ernest Kanzler, chief of the auto- 
motive branch and regional direc- 
tor of the War Production Board 
in Detroit. 

In recent weeks the first indica- 
tion that many earlier estimates 
might be revised came when some 
automotive firms, making new con- 
tracts with the government or en- 
gaged in scaling down the prices 
charged on previous contracts, as- 
serted that their “know how” in 
mass-production had enabled them 
to cut many corners and reduce 
costs and time on the jobs they 
had undertaken. 

Mr. Kanzler cited one of these, 
an aviation company that took or- 
ders on two items on the basis of 
9000 hr. and 4950 hr., respectively, 
a total of 13,950 hr. for the two 
jobs. The company has now taken 
repeat orders on each of these 
items on the basis of 3000 hr. 
each, a total of only 6000 hr. This 
is a 57 per cent cut on original es- 
timates which were based on the 
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then-current manufacturing prac- 
tices outside the automobile in- 
dustry. Another estimate which 
was proved pleasantly wrong 
when production got underway is 
in a bomber plant which planned 
60 assembly fixtures, actually or- 
dered 40, but finds out now that it 
doesn’t need all of the 40 to meet 
its schedule. 

As Kanzler points out, these 
mean, first of all, that labor re- 
quirements are sharply reduced. 
An over-all reduction of 25 to 30 
per cent is possible, he indicated, 
in the earlier estimates of 830,000 
to 840,000 men required for war 
work in this area. Such labor re- 
quirements will be far more than 
in the peak years of Detroit’s 
peacetime production, but still of- 
fer considerable relief from the 
load that had been anticipated. 

Need for re-survey of man- 
power requirements became ap- 
parent when incoming orders for 
war work in Detroit dried up be- 
cause the Defense Site Board in 
Washington believed that the sat- 
uration point here had _ been 
reached. Kanzler has undertaken 
such re-surveys, with 25 of the 
largest manufacturers in this area 
(accounting for 67 per cent of fac- 
tory employment) scheduled to re- 
port monthly figures, project by 
project, to the United States Em- 
ployment Service, along with esti- 
mates of peak demands on each 
project. 

Some recent estimates of na- 
tional man-power requirements 
have been brought back from 
Washington by Kanzler. These 
follow: 

In war work, Jan. 1, 1942.... 7,000,000 
To get into war work in 1942. 12,700,900 


Total i3<< 19,700,000 
Less number to join armed 


forces this year 2,200,000 


Net war industries employ- 
942 


ment at end of 1 : 17,500,000 

This will mean a gain of 10,500,- 
000 workers in war industries dur- 
ing the year. 

Still, the greater number of in- 
dustrial workers will be in non- 
military work, the estimate being 
26,500,000, and another 8,000,000 
will be in agriculture. Adding it up: 


te Sak re 17,500,000 
In non-military work . 26,500,000 
In agriculture 8,000,000 
In armed forces 4,200,000 


U. S. citizens who are pretty 
sure to have some kind of a 
job to keep them busy ..... 


With man-power 
great, 


56,200,000 
demand so 
it is not surprising that 


there came from three impor- 
tant sources last week indications 
that something soon would be 
done to control needless shifting 
of workers of all sorts from one 
job to another. Mr. Kanzler said 
that he would not be surprised to 
see a labor rationing program set 
up by the Man Power Board, to be 
handled in the field by the United 
States Employment Service, under 
which “labor pirating” would be 
ended and manufacturers would 
have to hire workers, especially 
skilled workers, on an allotment 
basis with the government con- 
trolling the allotment. Kanzler 
declared that too many plants are 
competing in the open market for 
trained men and are refusing to 
train their own skilled labor. He 
cited two local tool shops, one of 
them an off-shoot of the other, 
both doing the same kind of work, 
for the same customer, and one of 
them “stealing” skilled men from 
the other by the simple expedient 
of offering boosts in hourly rate. 

Kanzler’s prediction that the 
hiring would be controlled 
through the requirement that em- 
ployers’ get a quota from the 
USES before it could hire work- 
ers differs from reports emanating 
a little later in the week from 
Washington where it was said that 
workers would be frozen to their 
jobs and that the USES would be- 
come the “sole hiring agency for 
critical skills in critical areas.” In 
this report it was indicated that 
henceforth workers would be “un- 
able to change from one war plant 
to another without approval of the 
United States Employment Ser- 
vice.” 

The objective in these two in- 
stances is the same, that is, to cut 
down the unnecessary labor turn- 
over, but the methods are different 
in principle and practice. The 
second suggestion (freezing work- 
ers to their jobs) brought with it 
some talk of an arrangement to 
equalize pay rates, so a worker 
might be recompensed for his in- 
ability to move from what is now 
a relatively low-paid job, to a 
higher one. The Kanzler outline 
of the plan for freezing the em- 
ployer’s right to hire new men had 
no such feature. (Incidentally, it 
is a little erroneous to say that the 
Kanzler proposal would freeze the 
employer’s right to hire men. More 
correctly, it would force him to 
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hire unskilled labor and train it 
into skilled work.) a 

The third pot shot at- “pirating” 
came from Marriner 8S. Eccles, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, who 
declared that competitive bidding 
by employers for labor is doing 
more to push the general level 
of wages upward than all the com- 
bined efforts of union leaders. 

Paul V. McNutt, man-power 
chief, also attacked last week the 
evil of “piracy” in hiring indus- 
trial workers. 

Aircraft production in Detroit 
has been accelerating rapidly, but 
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Other sources have reported 


that output of airphanes-in the.air--- 


craft industry is running ahead. of 
schedule. Specifically, there was 
a recent report that a type of plane 
(for which both Briggs and Mur- 
ray supply parts, including wing 
panels) are 70 per cent ahead of 
schedule, with Boeing, Vega and 
Douglas each operating plants to 
produce this airplane in the West. 


ITH Detroit demonstrating 
so capably that its “know 
how” does work on. aircraft pro- 
duction and other war jobs— 





mobile will look like, according to one industrial designer. 


teme Photo 


AFTER THE WAR IS OVER: Here is a preview of what the post war auto- 


The power to 


weight ratio will be improved, and from the looks of the car it seems that 
plastics will also play a big part in the design. 





there comes again further evi- 
dence that automotive plants are 
producing more aircraft parts than 
some of the airplane companies 
can absorb for final assembly. 
This helps to account for the fact 
that one small group of Briggs 
workers was ,scheduled for only 
four days of work last week on 
aircraft parts, despite the fact 
that in most instances Memorial 
Day shut-downs were abandoned 
and production kept on as usual 
during the holiday. 

Murray also has reduced its op- 
erating rate in effect by abandon- 
ing seven-day operations for the 
time being and operating on a six- 
day week (48 hr.) basis. It re- 
mains, however, on schedule or 
ahead of schedule on every single 
item. 

It has also been learned that 900 
aircraft engines, built by an auto- 
motive firm, are stored by one air- 
craft company waiting to be in- 
stalled in airplanes. Design 
changes and “adjustments” by 
military and company engineers 
are holding back the assembly of 
the airplanes themselves, thus ac- 
counting for the surplus of en- 
gines. 
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and with man-power requirements 
being scaled down—it appears that 
Detroit still will be available for 
the placing of further war con- 
tracts, although it is now indicated 
that this area will be reserved for 
certain more difficult types of con- 
tracts requiring a great deal of 
engineering skill and production 
experience. ° 

It also means that housing and 
transportation demands will be a 
little bit less severe than origin- 
ally anticipated. 

But, with the smaller number of 
workers able to turn out a greater 
number of pices, demand for mate- 
rials will be stepped up and this 
is going to require some more fig- 
uring all along the line. 

Some of the recasting of figures 
discussed above has been done in 
connection with planes for a huge 
airplane engine plant which Chrys- 
ler is expected to operate in the 
Midwest. This in the past has 
been described as a $100,000,000 
project involving a two-million or 
three-million sq. ft. building, and 
more recently has been labeled 
bigger than the Ford Willow Run 
bomber plant. This project was 


temporarily held up because Wash- 


ington did not want to see huge 


. structural steel.requirements and 


other materials requirements 
forced on already over-loaded sup- 
plying industries. However, late 
last week Chrysler announced that 
a new type of factory design for 
one-story reinforced concrete con- 
struction had been developed by 
Chrysler plant engineers and that 
work would now go ahead on the 
plant. This announcement stated 
that the new war plant will be 
“the largest plant area under one 
roof that has ever been built.” 


The new construction is de- 
signed to save steel. Insteal of 5 
to 12 lb. of steel per sq. ft. of 
floor area, generally used in con- 
ventional structures, the new de- 
sign requires only 2.7 lb. of steel 
per sq. ft. of floor area, to rein- 
force the concrete. Steel savings 
are estimated to be great enough 
to build 14 destroyers or six 10,000- 
ton cargo ships. 

The construction will make use 
of a new type of overhead arch-rib 
that will economize on reinforcing 
steel and at the same time provide 
ample room in the building for at- 
tachment of monorail trolleys, 
hoists, pipe lines, etc. The build- 
ing will also make use of a new 
“victory sash” made of wood, in- 
stead of steel sash. Finally, the 
project will save about 125 tons 
of steel by using a new type of 
wooden picket fence which cannot 
be scaled. The fence around the 
plant will be almost four miles 
long and will eliminate the use of 
that much chain link fence. 

A TIDBIT—Heinz, famous mak- 
er of the 57 varieties, is appar- 
ently going to go into production 
of aircraft or aircraft parts. Re- 
cently a noted aircraft engineer, 
Ralph Upson, an experienced spe- 
cialist in heavier-than-air and 
lighter-than-air design work, left 
Detroit and his friends are won- 
dering whether pickles are to be 
streamlined or cucumber warts 
converted to aluminum rivets. 

An increase in experimental 
work on the use of cold reduced 
carbon steel sheet and low alloy 
sheet to replace aluminum alloy 
sheet in aircraft work is expected 
here as a result of instructions re- 
ceived by Detroit firms from the 
War Department. The _ instruc- 
tions, in a letter apparently sent 
from Wright Field to all firms en- 
gaged in aircraft fabrication, 
called attention to the necessity 
for conserving aluminum. 








BULLDOG TROL-E-DUCT SYSTEMS 


e es 














\ Note the parallel runs of Bull- 


Dog Industrial and Universal 

Trol-E-Duct over the cutting 

bench in this great military 

clothing manufacturing plant. 

rower is apres od ses | ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO 
are suspended from movable ” 
trolleys. Inset photo shows 

Universal Trol-E-Duct trolley DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

assembled to Plain Tool BullDog Electric Products of 


Hanger with removable side Canada, Ltd., Terente, Ontario 
plates for ready access to wir- 


ing connections. 


ORIGINATORS OF FLEXIBLE ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS FOR LIGHT AND POWER 
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Washington. . 


¢In order to spend the 
millions of dollars bud- 
geted to them, govern- 
ment departments are 
engaging in all sorts of 
piddling activities and 
hiring thousands of un- 
necessary workers. 





ASHINGTON—“The office 
WV of government is solely to 

maintain justice between 
man and man and between nation 
and other nations. It should have 
nothing to do with carrying letters, 
supporting schools, digging canals, 
constructing railroads, or estab- 
lishing scientific institutions. Its 
business is simply to suppress vil- 
lains, foreign and domestic. 

“The people are to be left abso- 
lutely free to work out their 
welfare in their own way, free 
especially in all departments of 
industry from the paralyzing touch 
of governmenta! patronage. 


“Government cannot do anything 
in the way of internal improve- 
ments so well, so cheaply, so exact- 
ly at the right time, as the people 
themselves. And if the people have 
not within themselves the energy, 
the intelligence, the virtue requisite 
for the development of their re- 
sources and the improvement of 
their minds, and the instruction of 
their children, no machinery of 
government, no power from above 
or from without can do it for them. 


“Let government confine itself 
to its own duty of compelling the 
faithful performance of contracts 
and the protection of every man in 
his rights and leave the rest to the 
people.” 
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HE foregoing “radicalism” 
came from the pen of Thomas 
Jefferson. In this time of stress, 
and overwhelming burden of taxa- 
tion, it would be an “interesting 
experiment” to try to apply the 
principles of Jefferson who con- 
sidered himself as a strict constitu- 
tionalist, and a states rights man. 
Of course, the application of the 
principle could be stretched a little 
to allow the continued existence of 
most of the war agencies in this 
period of emergency, and just em- 
brace the old line departments 
which are not “non-defense” expen- 
ditures according to the President. 
Yet it is obvious that heavy slash- 
es can be made in the following 
appropriations for departments: 
Agriculture, $1,000,000,000; Lab- 
or, $25,640,567; Interior, $71,297- 
366; Commerce, $82,091,063; Fed- 
eral Security Agency, $760,994,084 ; 
Federal Works Agency, $42,854,- 
410; Post Office, $901,732,180, etc., 
for a total of nearly $3,000,000,000. 
As for CCC, NYA and WPA, to 
mention only a few boondoggling 
outfits, they should be entirely abol- 
ished. To no avail this recommen- 
dation has been made by the Byrd 
committee. The committee esti- 
mates more than $2,000,000,000 
could be saved if the administration 
was willing to pare superfluous 
costs. 


F course as time goes on more 
economies than these could 

be worked out of our present bud- 
get, if really strenuous attempts 
were made. The Weather Bureau 
and the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and a few other standby 
establishments such as the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and the agri- 
cultural researches in plants, in- 
sects and goods, not to say any- 
thing about inspection services of 
all kinds, would be missed. But 
about $150,000,000 would take care 
of these. As it is, some government 
agencies are frantically trying to 
justify expenditures and puffed up 
payrolls by engaging in all sorts 
of piddling activities. An example 
is the Federal Trade Commission. 
Now Leon Henderson has made a 
modest request on Congress. He 
wants funds for a police force of 
90,000 employees, later to be tripled, 
it is strongly suspected. They are 
wanted to spot violations of the na- 
tion-wide price regulations, cover- 





FIRST JOINT ARMY-NAVY 
AWARD: Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
Cleveland, was the first company 
to receive the new joint Army- 
Navy award for outstanding pro- 
duction. 





TRIPLE “E” AWARD: The button 
being affixed to the lapel of John 
Fitzmaurice, veteran workman, is 
symbolic of the triple award of the 
Navy “E” to Torrington, Waterbury 
and Ansonia plants of American 
Brass Co., subsidiary of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. The plants make 
certain equipment for fighting ships. 












TO RUN AN O-8 MILLER 


When you find it difficult to hire toolmakers and first class machine oper- 
ators, then you appreciate machine tools having that intangible quality 
“built in skill’, coupled with as many automatic features as compatible 
with your production requirements. These two factors—both of which 
are prominent in CINCINNATI O-8 Millers—go a long way towards 
keeping your assembly line running smoothly. 


, In the illustration above, the operator is milling screw driver slots in small 

Above: Boss of the feed cycles. Cycle selectors screws. There are only two things for him to do—load the fixture and 

may be changed in a minute or two. flip the starting lever (clamping, unclamping, and ejecting are automatic 
with the movement of the table). 


The machine automatically goes through the cutting 
cycle, and returns the table to the starting point. The 
complete cycle requires only .08 minutes, hourly pro- 
duction depending largely upon the dexterity of the 
operator in loading the fixture. 


This machine is not a single purpose installation—far from it. By merely 
: ; changing the cycle selector (a matter of a minute or two), almost any 
Right: CINCINNATI No. ; : 
0-8 Plain Automatic Mill- conceivable feed cycle can be obtained. 


ing Machine with auto- : a . ee ba 
matic rise and fall spindle Write for catalog M-828. It contains the complete description and speci- 


carrier. fications for CINCINNATI No. O-8 Plain Automatic Milling Machines. 
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ing almost every production in the 
land. The cost to the taxpayers 
for this regimentation which in- 
evitably will collapse partially or 
wholly of its own weight, will be 
greater than the cost of being 
chiseled by the odious war prof- 
iteers. 

The agriculture department per- 
haps most of all agencies would 
smart under the restriction on ex- 
penditures. This department has 
done more to socialize the country 
than any other, with the majority 
of its appropriation devoted to 
syphoning tax money from the 
haves to the have-nots. It would 
resent not having 19,000 automo- 
biles to ride around in, and an ex- 
tensive budget for “interpretive 
writers,” and political traveling. 


T is also a fact that the defense 

agencies themselves swarm with 
unnecessary workers. Washington 
with its 250,000 civilian govern- 
ment payrollers has become a bed- 
lam, and a hive of confusion. Yet 
at least 25,000 more are scheduled 
to take up camp in the nation’s 
capital. Since housing has already 
become acute, even the brain trust- 
ing planners are at their wits’ end 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 
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TH’ SHOP ! 


THE OLD IRON MAN 


WASHINGTON NEWS - 


NAVY “E” TO JEFFREY: O. R. 
Ehret, oldest employe of Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, is shown re- 
ceiving a Navy “E” button from 
Commander G. H. Bowman. 


to find places for them to live. This 
means more houses and dormitories 
can be built at further vast in- 
creased cost to taxpayers. 

But every effort to get the admin- 


BY J. R. WILLIAMS 


BY NOON THAT YEH, I KNOw-- 
SUITLL LOOK LIKE HE ONLY HAS 
HE SLEPT IN IT--TH’ 
HAT’LL BE TURNED 
SIDEWAYS AND TH’ 
COLLAR WILTED / 
HE’LL LOOK WORSE 
THAN HE USED TO 
LOOK AFTER A 
DAY OF LEANIN’ 
OVER ALL TH’ 
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BUT IT’S WORSE 
THAN FIFTY 
MACHINES! GET- 
TIN’ HIMSELF 
IMMACULATE 
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istration seriously to go at the 
business of economizing has gotten 
nowhere. Prospects are that it never 
will unless the public is shaken out 
of its complacency toward reckless 
government extravagance. 

Nevertheless, economy by cutting 
off unnecessary and tremendous ex- 
penditures would give the people 
greater faith in the sincerity of the 
war effort. It would stimulate mo- 
rale much more than possibly can 
be done by the $70,000,000 publicity 
army with its battalions of mimeo- 
graph machines. 


WPEB Bulletin Aims to 
Increase Plant Efficiency 
Washington 


eee For the purpose of increas- 
ing the effectiveness and efficiency 
of small and medium size manu- 
facturing plants and their em- 
ployees, the War Production Board 
has printed a 40-page bulletin 
under the title “Plant Efficiency.” 
It contains a group of suggestions, 
ideas and plans that will prove 
helpful in some plants and which 
are applicable in a wide range of 
industries. 

Some of the topics covered are 
lighting, cutting down accidents, 
adapting old machines to new ma- 
chines, maintenance and repair, 
getting the most out of machine 
tools, extending the life of cutting 
tools, training workers, swing 
shifts, production and material 
control, plant protection, pooling 
facilities and advice as to how to 
get into war work. The bulletin 
may be obtained from the Divi- 
sion of Information, War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington. 


More Construction By War 
Department Authorized 


e©eeThe War 
nounced May 29: 


1. Authorization for the construction of 
a depot warehouse in Louisiana to cost in 


Department an- 


excess of $3,000,000. Construction will be 
supervised by the New Orleans district 
office of the Corps of Engineers. 

2. Authorization for the construction of 
a cantonment at Grenada, Miss., to cost in 
excess of $3,000,000. -Construction will be 
supervised by the Vicksburg district office 
of the Corps of Engineers. 

3. Award of a contract to the United 
States Rubber Co., New York, for con- 
sultant service in connection with a manu- 
facturing plant in Wisconsin. 

4. Authorization for the construction of 
an air force training school at Laredo, 
Texas, to cost in excess of $3,000,000. Con- 
struction will be supervised by the Gal- 
veston district office of the Corps of In- 
gineers. 

5. Authorization for the construction of 
an air force training school at Yuma, 
Ariz., to cost in excess of $3,000,000. Con- 
struction will be supervised by the Los 
Angeles district office of the corps of 
Engineers. 








Correct grinding of Carboloy tools is important! A poor 
grind wastes carbides, delays vital production and in- 
creases costs. A good grind provides long, trouble-free 





tools can be ground quickly, efficiently and just as easily 
as ordinary tools. Below are a few of the more important 
points to observe. Detailed instructions are available 








life between tool changes, conserves tools and speeds upon request. These are contained in a 32-page manual 


production. 


on Carboloy tool design, application, brazing and 


When established procedure is followed, Carboloy maintenance. 


Use Standard Tools for 
Economy, Flexibility 
and Prompt Delivery 


Carboloy Standard-Stock tools are avail- 
able in 10 styles, a wide range of sizes 
and in general purpose grades for steel, 
cast iron, non-ferrous metals and non- 
metallics. They are adaptable to 80°, 
of all turning, facing and boring jobs. 


One user makes 200 “Specials” from one style 
of Standard 


Many users maintain a stock of these 
standards in their tool crib and quickly 
grind to special shapes as required, ready 
for the job usually in less than one hour. 
One user (see cut) quickly adapts 200 
special shapes from one style of Carboloy 
standard tool. Another (see cut) uses these 
standard tools as blades in face mills. 


Another plant uses Standard Tools as blades in 


face mill 





For a short cut to speed up—use Car- 
boloy Standard Tools. Catalog GT-140. 
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1. Use Correct Grinding Wheels 


W heel Specifications 
ROUGHING Carborundum Norton 
Silicon Carbide Wheels (Not recom- 
mended in sizes less than 10° dia.) G-60-R-W 3960/1 17 
Diamond Wheels (For Carboloy Tip) 100 100 


Use only the soft silicon 

carbide wheels recom- 

mended by wheel manu- 

nar or Lg ~- 
ide tool supplier. The 

following wheels are al FINISHING 

recommended for Silicon Carbide Wheels (Cup). ; G-100-S-W 39100/1 H+7 


grinding single - point LAPPING 


straight shank Carbo- Diamond Wheels... . 240 Grit 220 Grit 
loy tools: 





2. Dress Wheels for Rapid Stock Removal 


Correct dressing of wheels is important in safely a MINIMUM—avoiding generation of excessive 
obtaining rapid stock removal. Method shown localized heat—an absolute essential when grind- 
enables you to keep area of contact against tool at ng safely and rapidly. 





For Roughing For Roughing and Finishing 


3. Use Double Angles to Insure Good Finish 


When rough grinding, ALWAYS 
grind side and front relief angles 2 
to 5° greater than finished angle de- 
sired. By this you avoid grinding on 
the steel shank when finish grinding. 
Steel loads wheel rapidly—prevents Relieve Steel Shank 
you from obtaining best possible Below Tip 
cutting edge (Use regular abrasive 
wheel for grinding steel.) 


Finish Grind on 
Carboloy Tip Only 





4. Important! Keep Tool Constantly Moving 


The following movements prevent 
excessive localized heating in the 
Carboloy tip and assure uniform 
wheel wear: Keep tool moving back 
and forth across wheel at all times 
while roughing, finish grinding and 
lapping. Keep tool ROCKING dur- 
ing roughing and finishing, as shown. 


END VIEW OF TOOL FACING WHEEL 





General Hints 


If top face needs grinding, always grind it first. Then 
grind: (1) Front relief; (2) side relief; (3) radius. Complete 
each cycle for roughing, finishing, lapping. 

Use rigid, carbide tool grinders equipped with adjustable 
table rests and graduated dial to obtain correct angles. 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, Inc. 


11153 E. 8 MILE AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 

Chicago « Cleveland * Los Angeles * Newark ¢ Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh © Seattle ¢ Worcester, Mass. 

Canadian Distributor: Canadian General Electric Co., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


cEMEN TED 
T0015 - DIES - DRESSERS 
CORE BITS - MASONRY DRILLS 


CARBOLOY 


TOOL MANUAI 
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WEST COAST 


¢ Airplane firms want 
better draft deferment 
policy . .. Plan to freeze 
workers to their jobs is 
viewed with suspicion 
by unions .. . Kaiser 
will build another mag- 
nesium plant. 


~sy 


with accusations by southern 

California aircraft manufac- 
turers that shipbuilders in the 
neighborhood are pirating their 
workers are claims that shipyard 
workers are receiving better treat- 
ment from the draft than is air- 
craft labor. 

According to the aircraft people, 
a critical list of employees subject 
to deferment has been set up by the 
shipbuilding industry and is recog- 
nized by the draft boards. The air- 
plane companies and their sub- 
contractors say they have been suf- 
fering because no such well-defined 
* list of occupations has been estab- 
lished in their field. 

With roughly three-fourths of 
the aircraft workers in the south- 
ern California district less than 30 
years old, the draft problem is an 
important one—and just as com- 
plex as job freezing. Although the 
announced selective service board 
policy is to replace younger work- 
ers with older men and with wo- 
men, this cannot be done over-night. 
Some form of draft deferment 
standardization seems essential. 

Although the aircraft manufac- 
turers—Douglas in  particular— 
have received wide publicity for 
their protests that shipbuilders 
were luring aircraft workers with 
higher wages, the labor situation 
has been even more of a problem to 
aircraft sub-contractors and parts 
makers. This group not only has 
been unable to meet the shipyards’ 


S AN FRANCISCO —Tied up 
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pay, but is unable to offer such 
steady employment. A plan has 
been worked out by the parts manu- 
facturers to eliminate pirating of 
labor from each other, however. 
The major aircraft companies are 
cooperating with this plan. Under 
the agreement, no company will ac- 
cept an employee who has departed 
from another plant either for high- 
er pay or without a legitimate rea- 
son. Before an employee is hired 
by another company in the group, 
he must have a letter showing the 
reason for his termination. In- 
creased switching is taking place 
because of transportation difficul- 
ties, and the companies in the group 
are exchanging employees for this 
reason whenever feasible. 


HE plan to freeze workers to 
their jobs by national regula- 
tion is viewed with some suspicion 
by the unions, not because they ob- 
ject to job freezing, but because 
they believe it may lead to wage 
freezing. Out of this distrust of 
the government freezing jobs may 
come a plan from the unions them- 
selves to freeze their own workers. 
Job freezing is nothing new with 
some types of work. Merchant sea- 
men and longshoremen, already 
have stabilized, voluntarily, some of 
their work. Getting his job through 
a hiring hall, a seaman goes on the 
ship assigned to him by the union. 
In the eyes of West Coast long- 
shoremen, it is a serious offense 
for a member to change gangs very 
often. 

Such a publication as the “Peo- 
ple’s World,” published on _ the 
Pacific Coast, suggests that “if the 
shipyard unions and others in de- 
fense industry would even now step 
forward with such voluntary regu- 
lation of work, the government 
would not have to consider any new 
move in their cases.” 

Conducted impartially, the job 
freezing plan may develop a few 
creaks, but in the long run will 
probably be accepted with good 
grace all around. A year or two 
ago, workers were crying for “se- 
curity of employment.” Now, em- 


ployers are crying for “security 
of employees.” The job freeze gives 
it to them. 


ROPONENTS of the two 10-hr. 

shift day in the shipyards lost 
more ground last week when all 
departments in the California Ship- 
building Corp. yard, Los Angeles 
Harbor, went back to eight hour 
shifts, three shifts a day, opera- 
tion after some of the departments 
had tried the 10-hr. day. The men, 
themselves, who to some degree 
were attracted by the greater earn- 
ings from overtime on the 10-hr. 
shifts, reportedly showed impair- 
ment of efficiency and increased 
absenteeism and sickness. 

“Calship” last Thursday broke its 
own record for hull construction set 
five days before by launching a 10,- 
500-ton Liberty freighter in 57 
days. The previous record, 63 days, 
was set by the yard May 23. Speed 
in outfitting is increasing, too. Of 
the 17 ships delivered to the Mari- 
time Commission since the yard 
opened in February, 1941, eight 
were delivered in May. The first 
ship delivered by the yard was on 
the way 125 days. 

Attorney General Biddle’s deci- 
sion to uphold the Harry Bridges 
deportation order happened to be 
timed nicely to make Bridges the 
successor to Earl Browder as the 
cause celebre of radical labor, but 
the net effect upon the war effort 
is likely to be bad rather than good. 
It is doubtful whether any genius 
but Bridges can speed his unions 
up again. Ever since the Allies 
were blessed by Russian entry into 
the war, Bridges and his lieuten- 
ants have been exhorting their 
satellite unions to high productive 
efforts but in several cases the men 
have not been able to reach the 
peak effort exerted prior to their 
slowdown to spread the work. At 
a recent Los Angeles production- 
for-victory rally, Bridges urged the 
workers to greater production in the 
war against the “Nazis, Fascists, 
Japanese and Trotskyites,” accord- 
ing to the labor paper. To show 
how serious his henchmen are in 
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@ In one of our sea-board plants engaged in manufacturing 


airplane motors this Fosdick Jig Borer is used to produce air- 
plane motor parts—is used to help keep ‘em flying for 


ultimate victory. 

Here its adaptability to handling close tolerance work— 
quickly—dependably, is not only essential but profitable. 
Fosdick Jig Borers are ideal for this production job and are 
equally well fitted for tool room operations. 


For those jobs that can be handled on a Jig Borer you will 


make no mistake in specifying Fosdick. 
Built in two sizes the 30 and 30-A. 


For detailed information, write for Jig Borer 


Bulletin J.B.A. 
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their production drive, one of them 
accused a conservative AFL leader, 
who was seeking unionism-as- 
usual of being a “known Republican 
of the Hoover crowd.” Among the 
Bridges’ following, such an ac- 
cusation is worse than robbery or 
murder. 


Apps seer anlohartl of another 
magnesium plant by Henry J. 
Kaiser’s Permanente Metals Corp. 
is now definite. It will use the 
Pidgeon ferro-silicon process of re- 
duction rather than the original so- 
called Hansgirg process used at the 
original Permanente Metals plant. 
(See THE IRON AGE, April 9, 1942, 
page 55, for a description of this 
process). Construction of electric 
furnaces to produce the ferro-sili- 
con is already under way at another 
Permanente plant. 

Meanwhile, at the original Per- 
manente plant, raw material em- 
phasis has shifted from magnesite 
to dolomite obtained from a north- 
ern California deposit. Nearing 
completion is a third plant at which 
dolomite will combine with sea 
water as a source of raw material. 
No reduction furnaces are part of 
this third plant, however. 

Use of the ferro-silicon process 
at the newest plant does not mean 
that it will supplant variations of 





the Hansgirg process in all Perma- 
nente operations, however. It is 
now contemplated that both meth- 
ods will continue to be used. Total 
combined production capacity has 
not yet been determined, it is 
understood. 

Columbia Steel Co., United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiary, will operate 
a six million dollar steel foundry to 
be constructed by Defense Plant 
Corp. The new plant will have both 
open hearth furnaces and a small 
electric furnace, and will be capable 
of producing 30,000 tons of castings 
annually. Principal customers will 
be the Navy and Maritime Commis- 
sion. Completion of the plant is 
scheduled for next spring. 

Two different theories have been 
held by California manufacturers 
as how to best combat sabotage. 
Some believe that full explanation 
should be made as to the various 
means of sabotaging production so 
that honest employees will be able 
to detect suspicious actions which 
they would not otherwise notice. 
Other firms believe that it is better 
to keep quiet and that any explana- 
tion would merely serve to tempt 
unpatriotic employees to earn dis- 
honest money. The latest quirk 
comes from the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO groups now attempt- 
ing to organize southern California 


PRE-FABRICATED BARRACKS: This barracks, designed by a California 
manufacturer, may be used as a two-man unit or, with others, placed end 
to end to form multiple housing facilities. 
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aircraft plants. The union proposes 
that a sabotage clause go into its 
contract with employers, reading: 

“The union and its members 
agree to report to the company any 
acts of sabotage, willful damage to, 
or theft of, any employee, company, 
government property or work in 
process or materials, or any threat 
of sabotage, willful damage to or 
theft of such property; and the 
union further agrees, if any such 
acts occur, to use its best efforts in 
assisting the company and the Gov- 
ernment to determine and appre- 
hend the guilty party or parties, 
and that either the act or threat of 
such sabotage, willful damage or 
theft shall be good cause for dis- 
charge.” 

This offer of the unions to police 
their own membership, if taken 
seriously by them, should have par- 
ticular importance in the aircraft 
industry where subversive activity 
of this type is a constant threat. 

The relative willingness of air- 
craft employers to make a wage in- 
crease, as reported by the unions, 
is causing concern among sub-con- 
tractors and suppliers. Compared 
to the principal aircraft manufac- 
turers, which to a great extent as- 
semble completed units, the sub- 
contractors spend from 50 to 60 
per cent of their contract price on 
productive labor not taking into 
consideration office and technical 
personnel. Unlike the prime con- 
tractor, many of these suppliers 
operate under price ceilings. Con- 
sequently if the aircraft manufac- 
turers raise wages, the sub-con- 
tractors will be on the spot to 
raise wages themselves. 





Fair Named Head of Regional 
WPB San Francisco Office 


ee ¢ Harry H. Fair, San Francis- 
co, has been named regional direc- 
tor of the War Production Board 
for California, Arizona, and Ne- 
vada. A deputy director will have 
jurisdiction over the Los Angeles 
industrial area and will have an or- 
ganization of WPB specialists and 
experts paralleling the San Fran- 
cisco staff. The San Francisco 
office will probably handle the ad- 
ministrative work for the Seattle 
area, as well as for the entire San 
Francisco region. 

Mr. Fair is the eleventh regional 
director to be appointed in the es- 
tablishment of thirteen regional 
offices throughout the country. 
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%& Maximum Production is the goal of all industry today! 


You can rely on the qualified assistance of an experienced 
Latrobe Metallurgical Engineer to help you secure maximum 
production from the tool steels you use. It’s an advisory service 
—<designed to lend co-operation NOW when you need it most, 
and without obligation on your part. 

You may have a problem of selection, or of application. 
Or perhaps you need to substitute one composition for 
another. Or it may be a matter of heat treating that proves 

perplexing. 


In any event, feel free to call upon Latrobe! 


ELECTRIC =STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES and PLANT -> LATROBE - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fatigue Cracks ws... 


"S$" Trouble 


@ @ @ Bill Sherman, the brains department’s hired man 
in Detroit, and Peirce Lewis, the business department’s 
ditto, showed us through the Detroit Engineering Soci- 
ety’s new home. They didn’t miss a broom closet. 

If superlatives were rationed ours would be used up 
for the year. Our only criticism of the Detroit Taj 
Mahal is in the naming of the amusement department 
in the basement. The door to it is lettered “Games 
Room.” The “s,” it seems to us, is superfluous. True, 
the room has more than one game, but game room slides 
off the tongue more easily and saves time. 

The post office department had the problem years ago 
when the parcel post system was established. Purists 
held out for parcels post, fearing the dropping of the 
“s” would give the public the impression that the system 
would handle only one parcel. But sanity prevailed. 

The Roma, the 50c. table d’hote restaurant on Third 
Ave. near 45th St. has the same trouble, at least it did 
the other day when we were there with Jim Rowan, 
your favorite family journal’s news editor. The menu 
read “clams cocktails,” to make it plain to the custom- 
ers that the cocktail contained more than one clam. We 
found this to be correct. It contained three. 


Who Said It? 
@ @ @ John Howe Hall, ex-miler, metallurgist, and ex- 
pert who-said-whoer, settles the dust with this: 
Deac is perfectly right. Farragut said “Damn the tor- 
pedoes." Dewey's quotable phrase was "You may fire 
when ready, Gridley." Your Detroiter, like the majority 
of Americans, is all wrong about Perry and "Don't give 
up the ship." That's what Lawrence said. Perry said, "We 
have met the enemy and they are ours.” 
Putnam didn't say, “Don't shoot till you see the whites 
of their eyes.” Prescott said it. 
And now, like Sam Weller as he left the witness stand 
in Bardell vs. Pickwick, "Would any other gentleman like 
to ask me anything?" 


Aptronyms—Denture Division 
‘@ @ © The president of the Los Angeles County Dental 
Society is, on the honer of R. Raymond Kay, your 
Southern California newshawk, Dr. Carl] Molar. 

D. W. Kaufman reports that the new president of the 
New York State Dental.Society is Dr. James P. Ivory. 


He Guzzled the Label 


© @ @ Among the publishing business’ less exciting 
duties is proofreading. As an average issue of THE 
IRON AGE contains some 50,000 words in the editorial 
pages alone, this is a weekly chore of king size. 

Overdoses of proofreading induce a sort of mania. 
The proofreader finds it impossible to read anything 
for pleasure. Also, he finds himself trying to find 
errors in print in everything—inside as well as out- 
side of office hours. He will read the fine type on com- 
mutation tickets and soap wrappers; he is unable to 
resist labels on ketchup bottles, sardine tins, paint 
cans, and whiskey bottles. 

After an afternoon’s heavy proofreading session a 
member of the brains department relaxed over a bot- 
tle of beer and unconsciously fell to dissecting the 
label. It was Peter Doelger’s “Lambic” beer, with a 
label reading, “Net Weight 12 Fluid Ounces.” Our 
man says this does not make sense, as a fluid ounce is 
a measure of volume—1/16th pint. Even though 
Doelger may be able to prove that a fluid ounce of his 
beer weighs exactly one avoirdupois ounce, he has lost 
a customer, because of inexactness of expression. 


Cloudier and Funnier 


© @ © The printers had a field day with our Leon Hen- 
derson item of last week. The proof we O.K.’d read, 
“Our brains department’s . . . happy titling of news 
photographs.” It came out in the paper, “tilting of news 
photography,” probably the result of a typesetter’s 
lunchtime session with a pinball machine. 
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He Said No 


@ ee Our contacts with the armed forces have been 
happy. We find their members energetic, progressive 
and courteous. Therefore, the experience a member of 
the brains department had recently can be marked 
down as exceptional. 

He lined up a midwestern munitions plant as worthy 
of editorial treatment, and made the necessary arrange- 
ments for permission to make a plant inspection. All 
went well until he ran afoul of a certain major in an 
office controlling that particular manufacturing area. 
The major said haughtily, “No, I won’t give you per- 
mission to inspect that plant. It may be visited only by 
those who can increase production.” 

Our man flowed around the major, got permission 
from higher up and made the inspection. Being some- 
thing of a production increaser in his own right, he 
tipped off the plant manager to a certain new method 
he saw used in another munitions plant. Since then 
the plt. mgr. has long-distanced him four times. On the 
last call he was told, “That idea you gave us is going 
to cut our rejects 15 to 20 per cent.” 


Nail Lore 


You say you got only 9 ten-penny nails for a penny. 
One used to get 13. | know because | looked it up in the 
Sears Roebuck catalog, page 1048—I0d Nails: 69 to the 
Ib., 5 Ib. for 26¢. —H. F. Cotter, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


We are no hoarder. We bought only one pound and 
paid the penalty for small-quantity buying. But our 
ten-penny nail was more robust. Ours weighed exactly 
% oz., making 64 to the pound. 


In the old days one penny (which | presume was worth 
two cents) would buy 10 ten-penny nails. Now two cents 
buy only 18 ten-penny nails. And with all our modern nail 
mills—not very much progress. 


—D. W. Kaufman, Halcomb Steel Division, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 


The comparison is unfair. In the old days a penny 
was big money. Pay of a shilling a day put you in the 
upper tax brackets, and a dozen pennies rattling around 
in your jerkin brought the fairest to your table in the 
Jimmy Kelley’s of the period. 


Hushed Blurb 


@eeaAs this is Noise Abatement Week we will do our 
boasting about the priority guide in six-point. The sixth edi- 
tion is supplied as a separate 32-page section of this issue. 
The guide, invented by the brains department last Septem- 
ber and widely emulated, has been phenomenally successful. 
Industry and the WPB have marked it for their own. So 
fervid is the praise of it that even we, whose encomium 
absorption capacity knows no saturation point, are abashed. 

The present guide is larger and grander than any of its 
predecessors. It is, of course, revised right up to the hilt. 
Study of it will make you priority’s John Kieran. Extra 
copies cost: 


3 20 BO wi aes ce ~...90c. each 
Bi tO LOD CONe « 6ncs ce we ws 40c. each 
101 to 300 copies mow Fatwa og I, 


300 or more copies Saisnee« eae ae 
Stamps or coin with orders for $2 or less would lighten 
our load. 


Stoppers 

© @ @ Victory will be measured in gallons—Koppers Co. 
Jim Eaton’s speedboat is out hunting Japs—Revere 

Copper & Brass, Inc. 


Puzzles 


We thought that 12,345,679 was the only answer to 
last week's featherweight load on your cerebrum, but 
A. H. (Van der Horst Corp.) Baum and others point 
out that this is just one of 111,112 correct answers. 


We have had complaints from the master minds that eur 
problems are too easy.’ This one, sent in by C. S. (Westing- 
house) Hague will help restore the balance: 

A perfectly flexible rope hangs over a frictionless pulley. 
A weight is tied to one end and at the other end hangs a 
monkey of equal weight. The rope weighs four ounces per 
foot. The combined ages of the monkey and its mother equal 
four years, and the weight of the monkey is as many pounds 
as the mother’s age. The mother is twice as old as the 
monkey was when the mother :was half as old as the monkey 
will be when the monkey is three times as old as its mother 
was when she was three times as old as the monkey was. 
The weight of the rope plus the weight is half as much 
again as the difference between the weight of the weight 
and the weight of the weight and the weight of the monkey. 

How long is the rope? 
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HOIST AND 
HOIST CRANES 


Electric Hoist Cranes are economical in first cost, easy to 


handle—are built in various capacities up to those large 
enough to move 15-ton loads. 


They may serve as auxiliary handling equipment in con- 
nection with large overhead traveling cranes in large plants, 


pr mdy move all of the material in small plants. 


The Northern Hi-Lift Hoist 


The essential feature of these Cranes is the Northern Hi-Lift 
Hoist, a modern low headroom hoist built with machine tool 
precision. Outstanding in design and construction, it gives 
maximum hook lift, assures continuous operation, provides 


positive control and safer handling. 


The Northern Electric Hoist Crane is built in many different 


types, including cab or floor control. 


i 

We furnish the Crane complete, or furnish the Hoist and end 
; ; ; 

trucks plus necessary accessories and drawings. In this case 


you cgn save freight by buying the girder locally. 


nite for copies of these books 


| NORTHERN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
| General Offices: 


Atwater St., DETROIT, MICH. 


NORTHERN CRANE & HOIST WORKS, Limited 
WINDSOR, CANADA 


Offices at—44 Whitehall St., NEW YORK © 54 
CINCINNATI ¢ 4135 Gratiot Ave., ST. LOUL 
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Dear Editor: 


ON THE MAHARAJAH OF SWAT 
Sir: 

I have just read your editorial, 
“History Repeats”, in the May 21 
issue. 

Only too often have I felt myself in 
the position of the elephants. The 
truth of your statements strikes home 
so firmly that I would appreciate 
your kindness if it would be possible 
to send me two copies of this editorial 
suitable for framing, as I feel that 
such genius as this should not remain 
concealed within the pages of THE 
IRON AGE, but should be emblazoned 
upon the walls for all to see. 

R. E. KNIGHT, 
Liaison Officer. 


British Raw Materials Mission, 
New York 


Sir: 

We would greatly appreciate a re- 
print of the full text of the editorial, 
“History Repeats”, as it appears in 
the May 21 issue. 

It seems to say it all—in fact, we 
would appreciate two copies if that 
is in order. 

EDW. H. SEYBERT. 
Dist. Sales Mogr.. 


Aulegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Indianapolis. 


Sir: 

Your editorial, “History Repeats”, 
was greatly enjoyed in our office and 
we should like to have about 15 re- 
prints of it. 


Leggett & Platt Spring Bed & Mfg. Co., 
Carthage, Mo. 


ELECTROLYTIC TIN 
Sir: 

Among the magazines which I reg- 
ularly look through at the Engineer- 
ing Library is THE IRON AGE. The 
article on production of tin plate by 
electrodeposition in the issue of April 
30 was a revelation to me, and I 
want to get a copy of that issue to 
have at hand to refer to at any time. 

Enclosed are two dimes which, I 
trust, is sufficient to pay you for a 
copy of that issue and the cost of 
mailing it. 

Past the age limit for teaching at 
the University of Wisconsin, I have 
been retired from the chemical engi- 
neering faculty, but am occasionally 
called on for an address to some 
group on corrosion or electroplating, 
my specialties. I am the Watts of 
the nickel plating solution so general- 
ly used throughout the U. S. On my 
retirement from the engineering fac- 
ulty, I was allowed the use of my old 
research laboratory and all the re- 
search facilities of the Engineering 
Coilege, and am continuing experi- 
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mental work on electroplating in the 
hope of again finding something use- 
ful in electroplating. 

O. P. WATTS, 
Vadison, Wis. 


® Two dimes will just pay the cost 
of the reprint, copy of which has been 
mailed.—Ed. 


HARDNESS CHART 
Sir: 

A number of years ago I saw pub- 
lished in your magazine a graph 
which instantly converted, for ex- 
ample, a Rockwell A hardness read- 
ing into the B, C, and possibly D 
scales, and Brinell, Scleroscope, and 
Tensile readings. 

If this data is available in pub- 
lished form, I should greatly appre- 
ciate your forwarding six copies to 
me. 

ARTHUR C. BUTERBAUGH, 
Sharon Steel Corp., 
Chicago. 


@ The hardness numeral conversion 
chart appeared in the April 18, 1935, 
issue of The Iron Age, as a part of an 
article by John H. Hruska. The de- 
mand for it was so heavy that it was 
reprinted on cardboard. Copies are 
available at 10c.—Ed. 


ADIRONDACK ORES 
Sir: 

Will you please send us a copy of 
THE IRON AGE issue of March 5, or if 
this isn’t available we are interested 
in having a copy of the article, 
“Titaniferous Adirondack Ores Be- 
ing Reworked”, by Frank J. Oliver, 
Technical Editor. 

M. F. BENTTENMULLER, 


Vaguire, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


SHIP WELDING 
Sir: 

We would be glad if you could send 
us extra clippings of the following 
articles: Jan. 15, 1942—“Plate Cut- 
ting in Ship Construction,” by F. G. 
Outealt and J. M. Keir; Jan. 22, 
1942—“Automatic Arce Welding In 
Ship Construction,” by F. G. Outcalt 
and J. M. Keir. 

R. E. DORE, 


The British Orygen Co., Ltd 
London, England 


Sir: 

I am interested in obtaining par- 
ticulars of any recent advances made 
in the welding of ships and should be 
greatly obliged if you would send me 
recent issues of your journal which 


show novel features or new develop- 


ments in technique. 

C#G. RAMSAY, 
Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd., 
Schenectady. 


e Another article outlining welding 
equipment widely used in shipyards 
appeared in the issue of Aug. 14, 1941, 
on page 52.—Ed. 


FAITHFUL READER 
Sir: 

I should like to know if it would be 
possible for me to obtain a few of the 
back issues of THE IRON AGE? 

In ordinary circumstances this pub- 
lication would be available to me, 
generally through the subscription en- 
tered by the firms with whom I have 
been employed. Due to my temporary, 
but unfortunate position, I am, of 
course, prohibited from obtaining 
these copies other than from the pub- 
lisher direct. As a consistent reader 
of this, it being directly applicable to 
my work, it is quite natural that I 
regard the loss of it as one of con- 
siderable importance. 


670-45-10 Attica Prison, 
Attica, N. Y. 


® Copies of recent issues have been 
mailed.—Ed. 


WETTING AGENT 
Sir: 

In an article in your Jan. 15 issue, 
page 48—“New Miller Speeds Plane 
Production”—reference is made to 
the coolant used; this appears to be 
a grinding compound “with a wetting 
agent added, to let the oil penetrate 
to the chip fracture.” 

We would be interested to know 
more about the nature and use of such 
a wetting agent. I understand that 
similar materials are used in the dye 
industry, but I did not know they 
were used in coolants; and, of course, 
we would not want to put anything 
into our soluble oils which would 
harm the hands of the workers. 

Can you, without too much trouble, 
give us the name of the people who 
distribute this wetting agent, so that 
we can write to them for information 
on this’ subject? 

GORDON LEE, 

Works Department, 
Sperry Products, Inc. 
@ This is a rather new development. 
These compounds were originally for- 
mulated for use with quenching oils in 
order to reduce surface tension effect. 
Wetting agents have recently been 
developed that are effective when 
mixed, in small percentages, with min- 
eral oils. Their addition effects a rapid 
wetting out of all types of metal sur- 
faces, either hot or cold. A wetting 
agent employed with soluble oils in 
grinding is said to improve surface 
finish. Several oil companies are now 
using wetting agents in their cutting 
compounds. Among the pioneers in 
this field is E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 
W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, to 
which we suggest you write for fur- 
their details.—Ed. 
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NDIAN WAR PAINT in brilliant colors 
| gives way to today’s program of 
stripping all nonessentials from our 
War effort. Complying with instruc- 
tions from the War Production Board, 
Monarch and other machine tool build- 
ers are eliminating everything except 
protective painting, to save materials, 
man-hours and to quicken deliveries. 

But under this changed surface, 
Monarch lathes perform just as effi- 
ciently as always. They are up in 
the front lines of our production 
effort, taking the burden of continuous 
operation in many plants—helping to 
deliver the implements of Victory, 
faster for fighters. 

We promise you that when Victory 
is won and restrictions are lifted, we'll 
again make your Monarch lathes as 
handsome in their peacetime appear- 
ance as they will be useful in their 


peacetime performance. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 
SIDNEY - - - OHIO 


COVER THE TURNING FIELD 
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ODAY the United States is 
striving to capitalize fully on 
the unexpected swiftness with 
which the metalworking industry 
has been converted to war goods 
production. 

Because of the demands being 
made upon it, some for speedups, 
some for slowdowns as the United 
Nations fighting strategy changes 
to meet new situations, U. S. in- 
dustry can conclude that 1942 is to 
be a year of knockout blows against 
the Axis nations. 

Aircraft production, on which 
the heralded invasion of Nazi Eu- 
rope must be based, is constantly 
rising. Large U. S. bombers of a 
type which can reach the most 
easterly plants of Nazi Germany 
are, THE IRON AGE is told, running 
70 per cent ahead of schedule. Au- 
tomotive plants are producing more 
aircraft parts, in some instances, 
than the aircraft industry can now 
absorb for final assembly. Two such 
parts plants have reduced their op- 
erating rates because of this tem- 
porary overflow of parts. It ap- 
pears that some Detroit plants will 
shortly be ready for additional war 
contracts, although the saturation 
point for such orders in that area 
had been considered reached. A 
Toronto plant is retooling to pro- 
duce four-motored bombers. 


Production 
Over Capacity 


In the steel, automotive-aircraft 
and shipbuilding industries, and in 
machine tool and other plants, pro- 
duction frequently is exceeding 
rated capacities, which throws out 
calculations of war agencies on out- 
put and is forcing some drastic 
changes in plans for completing the 
nation’s industrial war machine. 

This hidden “over-capacity” of 
U. S. plants dovetails into United 
Nation strategy for a tremendous 
effort to shorten the war. At the 
same time it sharpens the need for 
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This Industrial Week. . 


improvement in the distribution of 
tanks, planes (certain types), ships 
and guns from American plants to 
battle areas. Public discussion of 
U. S. shipping difficulties on sea 
and land might speed the war ef- 
fort. The rain of public criticism 
under which war output has ex- 
panded in the U. S. might also 
prove useful if applied to the distri- 
bution of war products, a matter 
which is, of course, out of the 
hands of industry. 


Policy on 
Construction 


Evidence of the great pressure 
for all-out war implement produc- 
tion this year comes, for example, 
in the WPB statement of policy on 
new plant construction. This 
agency said: “The policy means 
simply that in the light of existing 
shortages, it is necessary to put 
materials and effort into planes, 
ships, tanks and guns now, rather 
than putting them into plants 
which would not produce fighting 
weapons until a much later date.” 

Effects of the decision to re- 
strict new plant construction will 
be drastic in steel where perhaps 
half of the blast furnaces planned 
four months ago may not be con- 
structed. A large Eastern plate 
mill may not be built. Many ex- 
pansion projects in the conversa- 
tion stage in the steel and other 
industries will not see the light of 
day and other projects under way 
may be altered. WPB officials evi- 
dently have concluded that more is 
to be gained by keeping existing 
steel facilities at top speed than by 
diverting material and managerial 
time to new plants. The need for 
some plant expansions will be 


eliminated in many cases through 
subcontracting, or the rearrange- 
ment of existing facilities. Sizable 
cancellation of structural _ steel 
orders during the next few weeks 
will be one of the results of the 
chain of recent events in the 
growth of America’s great arms 
industry. Another possible result 
—more structural steel fabricators 
are considering taking parts con- 
tracts for pre-fabricated ships. 

For the time being, at least, the 
situation is growing more hopeful 
for small metal product plants. In 
the Chicago area, particularly, a 
large number of such plants is 
finally getting into war production. 

The return to emphasis on sub- 
contracting, which has had other 
temporary periods of popularity, 
comes at the beginning of a black- 
out for many small plants. After 
midnight June 19, manufacturers 
cannot fabricate or process a long 
list of metal products; after Aug. 
3 they cannot assemble _ these 
items, listed in General Conserva- 
tion Order M-126. 

Meanwhile details of the alloca- 
tion classification system, perhaps 
the most drastic revision in the 
priority setup from its beginning 
are being explained to industry. 
To companies which have learned 
some of the rules of operation un- 
der the priority regulations, the 
new system presents some com- 
plications. To operate under it a 
period of study will be required, 
although it has been described as 
“simple.” 

Applications under the Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan for the 
fourth quarter of 1942 must 
identify the end use of materials 
for which application is made by 
means of the allocation classifica- 





Steel Ingot Production—Per Cent of Capacity 


(Open Hearth, Bessemer and Electric Ingots) 


Pitts- Chi- Youngs- Phila- Cleve- Buf- Wheel- 
burgh cago town delphia land  falo 


De- S.Ohio St A 
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Week of May 26. 
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NEW ORDNANCE CHIEF takes industrial advisers: Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr., new U. S. chief of ordnance, as 
one of his first official steps appointed Bernard M. Baruch and three top industrialists as production advisers. From 
left to right are Benjamin F. Fairless, president, U. S. Steel Corp.; K. T. Keller, president, Chrysler Corp.; Gen. Camp- 


bell, and Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns-Manville Corp. Mr. Baruch, War Industries Board chairman in the First 
World War, was not at this first meeting of Maj. Gen. Campbell’s staff. 





tion. The classification in conjunc- 
tion with PRP—sometimes known 
as “Purp”—is expected to reduce 
the number of preference ratings. 

“Call it an allocation or ration- 
ing system, if you will,” one WPB 
spokesman said, “But PRP and the 
allocation classification should put 
an end to priorities inflation caused 
by a lack of centralized control of 
material distribution.” 

The new allocation classifica- 
tions to be used on purchase or- 
ders and reports to WPB will 
supersede a variety of use classi- 
fications now required under some 
priority orders. The PD forms 
will be reduced in number. 

Symbols of the classification 
(see the latest IRON AGE Priorities 
Guide, sixth edition, out this 
week) must be used on all orders 
placed by manufacturers, fabri- 
cators, primary producers, etc., 
after June 30 and on all such or- 
ders which call “for deliveries 
after July 31, regardless of when 
the orders are placed. 

Like all priority orders, the new 
regulations set up by WPB are 
intended to get the right mate- 
rials and equipment to the right 
plant at the right time. They pro- 
vide striking evidence of the tight- 
ening control over industry neces- 
sary to win a modern war. 

During the last few days it has 
become evident that the substan- 


tial step-up in lend-lease steel re- 
quirements for the third quarter 
is so sharp that domestic steel 
rolling schedules will be greatly 
affected. Efforts to turn out a 
very large tonnage of steel for ex- 
port before June 15 have already 
forced many steel niills to rear- 
range schedules and have pushed 
back deliveries on some highly 
rated tonnage. If present and an- 
ticipated demands for lend-lease 
requirements are met, and if 
Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission requirements are filled, 
as they will be, some highly es- 
sential civilian needs and some 
less essential military needs are 
likely to be sacrificed. Here again 
the objective is a “short” war. If 
the war turns out to be long, 
greater attention will be given the 
release of steel for essential main- 
tenance and repair programs. 
Steel specifications in May in 
most cases fell short of the vol- 
ume placed in April but neverthe- 
less exceeded production so that 
backlogs changed little. One steel 
company reports that backlogs 
average six months’ business. 
Most mills have established 
quotations for the National Emer- 
gency nickel alloy steel series, 
and orders have been placed for 
these steels. Some mills have re- 
turned orders calling for old al- 
loy analysis and have asked for 


new orders if the new alloys are 
acceptable. Since not all NE 
steels have been widely tested in 
actual use under various stresses, 
steel consumers are reported to 
be concerned over their ability to 
use this material in high stress 
industrial equipment. Consumers 
over-specifying in the past are ex- 
pected to find the new alloys satis- 
factory. 

Steel ingot production this week 
is up a point to 98 per cent, from 
97 per cent last week, according 
to estimates by THE IRON AGE. 
With the exception of a 10-point 
advance to 85 per cent in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, due to plant re- 
covery from high water damage, 
few steel-making districts report 
changes in operations. Pittsburgh, 
however, is up a point to 99 per 
cent, Cleveland a half point 
higher at 97.5 per cent, and the 
Eastern area two points higher at 
105 per cent. A decline of two 
and a half points to 104.5 per cent 
at Chicago is attributed to shut- 
down for repairs. Detroit produc- 
tion is four points lower at 97.5 
per cent. Districts reporting un- 
changed schedules are Youngs- 
town at 100 per cent, Buffalo at 
104.5 per cent, Wheeling-Weirton 
at 83 per cent, Southern Ohio 
River at 105 per cent, Western 
district at 97 per cent and St. 
Louis at 111 per cent. 
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‘When the customer says: 
A REMARKABLE SOB = thats important i 


Thin framework sections in a piece of 


equipment represent just about as tough 


a stainless casting assignment as you'll find. 


But the thin sections and overall weight of 


the job pictured above were held to the pre- 


cise limits required—one more evidence of 


the close control, the uniformity of analysis 
and density of structure, that our special 
**hollow-electrode”> melting furnaces make 


possible. These are important qualities. 


siebctebtaiod-| a 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


fi Principal Cities 


ESSE ear) 


Branch Offices ia 


You'll find Allegheny Stainless Castings 
easier to machine and weld. Production is 
speeded up, spoilage reduced. In many cases 
stainless castings can replace forgings, thus 
further reducing machining time and waste. 

Our technical staff is ready to give you 
effective help, regardless of the type or size 
Mean- 


while, mail the coupon below for further 


of stainless part you may require. 


data on Allegheny Stainless Castings. 


Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send me your Stainless Castings Bulletin. 


Company 
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6 Blast Furnaces 


In Expansion Plan 
May Be Dropped 


Pittsburgh 


*°¢e¢ The War Production Board, 
it has been learned, has finally ap- 
proved a definite schedule of sus- 
pensions on steel mill expansion 
programs. Complete details had not 
been disclosed early this week and 
speculation was still rife as to 
which projects had been abandoned. 

It is known that on many of the 
projects which will be completed, 
the WPB will, in order to expedite 
construction, assign a higher rat- 
ing than A-1-k, the preference sym- 
bol which had previously been as- 
signed to such work. In view of the 
difficulty in obtaining steel for the 
time being on anything but orders 
bearing allocations or A-1-A and 
A-1-B, it is expected that the bal- 
ance of the projects which have not 
been abandoned will “take their 
chance” on getting built with an 
A-1-k rating or lower. 

It is believed that 7 or 8 blast 
furnace projects out of the total of 
26 have been definitely abandoned 
and the construction work on some 
of those left will be expedited con- 
siderably. It is also reported that 









GIRDLER ON A BOMBER: Tom M. Girdler, chairman of Vultee Aircraft, 
Inc. (and of Republic Steel Corp.) is shown (left) on the wing of a com- 
pleted Vultee Vengeance dive bomber as Robert McCullough, a Vultee 
general manager, points out the plane’s engineering features. 


a large eastern steel plant and plate 
mill which had been in the original 
expansion program is to be aban- 
doned also. 

More recent expansion projects 
will probably “never see the light 
of day” and many of the projects 
now under way may be changed 
before final completion. It can defi- 
nitely be said that the original 
10,000,000 ton steel ingot expan- 
sion program will not be completely 
realized. There is a good possibil- 
ity that not more than 8,000,000 
tons of this major project, if that 
much, will be completed. There is 
expected to be rearrangement in 
the plans as approved which might 
possibly affect electric steel capac- 
ity projects. 


Did You Get Your New Priorities Guide? 


© ee This issue of THE IRON AGE, section two, contains the latest 
summary of government priority orders and forms, instructions on how 
to operate under the Production Requirements Plan and other informa- 
tion on wartime controls vital to industry. 

If your copy of THE IRON AGE does not contain this Guide, a 
reader receiving the magazine before you may have taken the Guide 
for his own use. If you cannot persuade him to give up the Priorities 
Guide (all subscribers are entitled to one free copy) you may obtain 
additional copies by wiring or writing THE IRON AGE, 100 East 42nd 


Street, New York City. 


Prices are: one to 10 copies, 50c. each; 11 to 


100 copies, 40c. each; 101 to 300 copies, 35c. each and 300 or more copies, 
30c. each. 





War Department Authorizes 
Work on Five Projects 


©eeThe War Department an- 
nounced May 27: 


Authorization for the construction of a 
depot warehouse in Indiana, to cost in 
excess of $3,000,000. Construction will be 
supervised by the Louisville district office 
of the Corps of Engineers. 


Authorization for the construction of 
an air foree training school at Indepen- 
dence, Kans., to cost approximately $3,- 
000,000. Construction will be supervised 
by the Tulsa district office of the Corps 
of Engineers. 


Award of a contract to the Weitz Co., 
Inc., Des Moines, and the Fox Valley 
Construction Co., Appleton, Wis., for con- 
struction management service for a manu- 
facturing plant in Wisconsin. 


Award of a contract, on : competitive 
bid basis, to Granis-Higgins-Thompson 
and McDevitt of Charlotte, N. C., for con- 
struction of an air force training school 
at Goldsboro, N. C. 


Award of a contract to Huber and 
Knapik, San Francisco, for architectural- 
engineering service, for construction of a 
general hospital at Modesto, Cal 





Nordberg Wins Navy "E” 
Milwaukee 


®e*Nordberg Mfg. Co. was 
awarded a Navy “E” for produc- 
tion, on May 15 before an audience 
of more than 5000 Nordberg em- 
ployees, their guests, and company 
guests. Ensign Carl F. Zeidler, 
mayor of Milwaukee on leave of 
absence, attended the ceremonies. 
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Allocation of Materials 
Now the Bottleneck 
Newark, N. J. 


e©e¢eThe record breaking job of 
providing war production facili- 
ties has either been completed or 
is well under way and the disper- 
sion or allocation of materials to 
the various producers is now the 
paramount problem facing the 
War Production Board, according 
to W. H. Harrison, director of pro- 
duction. In three or four months, 
the material problem will prob- 
ably be under control and the em- 
phasis will be shifted to balancing 
manpower, Mr. Harrison said in 
an address made before a regional 
war production conference held 
here on May 29. The meeting was 
sponsored by local chapters of 15 
engineering societies in the New 
York area. Close to 1000 engi- 
neers and production executives 
attended. 

This was one of many similar 
conferences held throughout the 
country in recent weeks for the 
purpose of pooling information by 
people making the same defense 
items. Mr. Harrison said that the 
next step will be the formation of 
discussion groups in each com- 
munity for the purpose of prevent- 
ing waste of materials and to 
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make the most effective use of ma- 
chinery and manpower. “We need 
to conserve and make the best use 
of every metal we have,” the 
speaker said. 

Himself an engineer, Mr. Har- 
rison paid tribute to the engi- 
neers present, citing their un- 
selfish devotion to their jobs and 
to the cause both individually and 
as groups. 

Following the dinner’ session 
there were individual panel dis- 
cussions on substitute materials, 
ordnance inspection and on ma- 
chine shop, metallurgical, electri- 
cal, welding and foundry prob- 
lems. In the afternoon, there was 
a general meeting devoted to the 
broad problems of plant conver- 
sion, ordnance manufacture, air- 
craft manufacture and the mak- 
ing of naval equipment. 


Foundry Being Expanded 
Cincinnati 


e¢e¢ Permit to build an addition 
to its present foundry was granted 
to the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co. last week. The new building 
will be 107 by 230 ft. and will be 
built of reinforced concrete and 
glass block to save structural steel 
and steel sash. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT CANNON BARRELS: Finished barrels for the automatic 
anti-aircraft cannon produced in quantity by Pontiac motor division of 
General Motors are shown here in a section of a barrel rack. Spare barrels 
go with each of these hard-hitting guns. 
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Data on NE Steels Available 


From Steel Institute 
New York 


eee A limited amount of data on 
the hardenability characteristics 
and the physical properties of Na- 
tional Emergency 8000 series steels 
have been made available in the 
form of 58 loose leaf sheets pub- 
lished by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. End-quench hard- 
enability tests have been made on 
single heats of most of the NE- 
8000 series low alloy steels. Data 
on tensile strength, elastic limit, 
reduction in area and Izod impact 
values are available on certain 
sizes of bar stock for various draw 
temperatures. A few tests have 
also been made on rectangular 
forging billets. The complete bul- 
letin is designated as Section 10, 
Alloy Steels, dated May 18. 


As more information accumu- 
lates, it will be released from time 
to time through the institute and 
the War Production Board in 
Washington. These NE steels are 
made in accordance with new spe- 
cifications designed to conserve 
scarce alloying elements like nick- 
el andchromium. Tables covering 
the chemical analyses were pub- 
lished in THE IRON AGE, April 9. 
Reprints are available. 


Metal Processing Patents of 
Axis Are Seized by U. S. 


©¢eLeo T. Crowley, alien prop- 
erty custodian, on May 28 an- 
nounced that he had seized 80 
Japanese owned patents and two 
owned by Germans. A small block 
of Italian owned bonds was also 
taken over by the custodian. 

The seized patents include many 
in the mechanical and electrical 
fields and several relating to the 
processing of steel, aluminum, 
and other metals. 





No Relaxation on Metal 
Furniture, Says Adams 
Washington 


eee w. A. Adams, chief of WPB’s 
furniture and bedding branch, an- 
nounced that May 31 would be the 
last day for the production of cer- 
tain types of metal office furniture 
and equipment. Reports fore- 
casting a relaxation of the order 
had come to the attention of the 
branch, Mr. Adams said, but no 
amendment is contemplated. 
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for FASTER 
QUENCHING SPEED 
PLUS STABILITY 





HOUGHTO-QUENCH ‘‘G’’ is an oil made solely for 
quenching; its make-up includes a percentage of wet- 
ting-out agent to speed spreading over metal surfaces. 


HOUGHTO-QUENCH ‘‘G”’ embodies a further ingredi- 
ent high in heat absorption, enabling transfer of heat 
more rapidly from the metal. 


HOUGHTO-QUENCH “‘G’”’ contains a patented stabiliz- 
ing agent which minimizes oxidation or fractional dis- 
tillation of the oil in service. 


You want fast quenching speed—and you get it with Houghto-Quench ‘‘G.”’ 
Butthat’snot all: you also get a lasting power, astability that keeps Houghto- 
Quench ‘‘G’’ the same, month after month. You get freedom from sludging; 
no clogging of cooling systems. You get the proper fire, flash 
and viscosity. And finally, you get the services of men trained 
in heat treating who can help you greatly in the many new 


af 
pro ducts Luring problems you face today. 
ac 
ane spurize’s m For those reasons, insist on HOUGHTO-QUENCH ‘‘G”’ for 
piacker® at quenching munitions and war materials. 
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Canada Shifts Three War 
Supply Department Officials 
Ottawa 


eee, D. Howe, head of the De- 
partment of Munitions and Sup- 
ply, has announced the appoint- 
ment of R. C. Berkinshaw, 
chairman of the Wartime Indus- 
tries Control Board, to the post of 
Assistant Deputy Minister in 
charge of Industrial Controls; 
J. P. Pettigrew, former chief as- 
sistant to G. K. Sheils, deputy 
minister, to assistant deputy min- 
ister in charge of organization 
and financial controls; and F. H. 
Brown, former director general, 
Munitions Contract Branch, to 
assistant deputy minister in 
charge of procurement. 


, 


Technical Steel Group Named 
Ottawa 


eeeA technical advisory com- 
mittee on alloy and special steels 
for Canada has been appojnted by 
the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. Members are: J. G. Mor- 





row, chief metallurgist of the Ai 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., and Tre 
technical adviser to the steel con- 
troller, chairman; Major-General Chi 
A. E. Macrae, military technical ee 
adviser to the department; T. un 
Hardy, metallurgist for Atlas ves 
Steels, Ltd., Welland; F. A. Loose- aa 
ley, works manager of Dominion in 
Foundries & Steel, Ltd., Hamilton; E 
H. Biers, adviser to the metals 
controller, Ottawa; and Brigadier Ail 
G. B. Howard, deputy inspector the 
general of the Inspection Board of we 
the United Kingdom and Canada. m 
a ee tio 
Ore Shipments on Lakes on 
Break All Records in May We 
Cleveland Re 
ee¢eTotal iron ore shipments _ 
down the Great Lakes during May Sal 
broke all-time monthly records at sus 
12,677,356 gross tons, according to hol 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore Asso- r 
ciation. This compares with the sh. 
11,081,199 gross tons shipped dur- ces 
ing the similar month of 1941. This on 
highly satisfactory month brought ae 
this year’s iron ore movement up to 
June 1 to a total of 21,327,064 gross pla 
tons which represents a gain of 3,- of 
291,072 gross tons over the 18,035,- Se 
992 gross tons that had been moved ral 
up to June 1, 1941. ” wa 
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Steel Employees at 
New Peak in April 


eee The number of employees 
in the steel industry rose to a 
new peak of 654,000 in April, 
according to the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. The April 
total was 1,000 more than the 
previous peak of 653,000 em- 
ployed in March and was also 
well ahead of April, 1941, when 
621,000 were employed in the 
industry. 

Steel payrolls also increased 
sharply during April to $118,- 
568,000, exceeding the March 
total of $116,998,000 despite the 
fact that April had one less 
working day. In April a year 
ago, payrolls in the steel indus- 
try totaled $108,557,000. 

Wage-earning employees of 
the industry earned an average 
of 100.4 cents per hour in April, 
as against 100.1 cents per hour 
in March and 97.4 cents per 
hour in April, 1941. Wage earn- 
ers worked 39.7 hours per week 
in April, compared with 38.1 
hours per week in March and 
39.4 in April last year. 




























Airplane Seen Transforming 
Travel and Freight Movement 


Chicago 


¢¢e¢ The development of aircraft 
under the demands of the war has 
reached the point where travel 
and freight movement after the 
war will be revolutionized, Eugene 
E. Wilson, president of United 
Aircraft Corp., told a meeting of 
the Union League Club here last 
week. 

The airplane can be as revolu- 
tionary after this war as the rail- 
way was following the Civil War 
and the automobile after the first 
World War, Wilson explained. 
Revolutionary developments in the 
aircraft field are under way, he 
said, citing the helicopter as a 
suggestion of what the future 
holds. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CAR-TYPE FURNACES 


—on scores of war production 
assignments where perform- 
ance must be right! 


The airplane, he said, which has 
shown itself able to compete suc- 
cessfully with railway and high- 
way transportation, comes into its 
own over new terrain. The air- 
plane is really an economical form 
of transportation, considering the 
cost of such surface rights as 
railways, highways and _ water- 
ways, Wilson explained. 
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NEW HEATING PRINCIPLE 


BRINGS ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF 100% FORCED 
CONVECTION HEATING IN THE ANNEALING, 
NORMALIZING, AND HARDENING RANGES 


THE 250° F. to 1750° F. temperature range 
of the Super-Cyclone, with the heating 
and control accuracy within that range, 
combines a hardening, normalizing, an- 
nealing, tempering, and nitriding furnace 
into one. 

A typical example of the furnace’s ver- 
satility is the normalizing job shown in 
the above illustration. These forgings are 
SAE 3450 and weigh 126 pounds each. The 
heating cycle starts with 12 of these forg- 
ings (1512 lbs.) loaded on a fixture, heated 
to 1650° F. in the Super-Cyclone, removed, 
and air cooled to 400° F. On the same fix- 
ture, they are charged into the Super- 
Cyclone again and heated to 1500° F., 
held 1 hour at this temperature and then 
oil quenched to 400° F. The charge is then 
put back into the same Super-Cyclone for 
tempering at 1100° F. and held for 4 hours. 
The entire operation is done in the one 
Super-Cyclone without handling the forg- 
ings, once they are placed on the fixture. 

The previous method of handling was 
to heat these forgings in a radiation type 
box furnace. The capacity of the box fur- 
nace was 5 pieces. Time to heat them to 
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1650° F. required 5 hours, which included 
1 hour for soaking at that temperature. 

Normalizing in the Super-Cyclone, 12 
forgings are heated in 242 hours, includ- 
ing the soaking time of 1 hour at 1650° F. 
This is a production increase nearly 5 
times greater than the old method of 
heating. 

The forgings from the box furnace re- 
quired straightening after the heating 
operation, whereas the 100% forced con- 
vection heating principle of the Super- 
Cyclone in minimizing distortion, pro- 
duces straighter work, thus eliminating 
extra handling time for straightening as 
previously required. 

With the box furnace, 2 men were re- 
quired to handle the forgings ‘ndividually 
in loading and unloading the furnace. In 
the Super-Cyclone, once the fixture is 
loaded, one man can handle the 12 forg- 
ings through the entire heating operation. 

This Super-Cyclone normalizing, hard- 
ening, and tempering job is typical of the 
furnace’s flexibility and the savings avail- 
able through greater production, reduced 
handling time, and straighter work. 


SUPER-CYCLONE 
QUENCHING 


When the first Super-Cyclone was be- 
ing designed, Lindberg Engineers an- 
ticipated the obvious problem of mass 
quenching of heavy loads and devised 
equipment to take care of the situa- 
tion. A typical example is the 1512 Ib. 
load of forgings shown in the illustra- 
tion above, which is heated and 
quenched, fixture and all. Jobs sim- 
ilar to this are being quenched with 
perfect results, every day, in plants 
all over the country. 


Heat treaters who have seen the 
Super-Cyclone in action, quickly appre- 
ciate that to secure all the advantages 
of which the furnace is capable, the 
quench must be looked at from an 
entirely new standpoint. This involves 
quench tank size, oil velocity, volume 
of oil, cooling, and storage. 


Twenty-one months of production 
experience in our own plant and in the 
field, with nearly 200 installations, have 
enabled Lindberg Engineers to work 
out an accurate formula which greatly 
simplifies this problem. 
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SUPER-CYCLONE INCREASES PRODUCTION 
because work is stacked up or piled up 
on a fixture, rather than laid out in one 
layer as in conventional equipment. The 
100° forced convection heating principle 
of the Super-Cyclone then brings the work 
to temperature rapidly, accurately, and 
uniformly. The charts below show Super- 
Cyclone production increases over radia- 
tion type box furnaces which were pre- 
viously used on these bearing race and 
worm gear jobs. 
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SUPER-CYCLONE REDUCES HANDLING TIME. 
With a temperature range from 250° F. to 
1750° F. and accurate control therein, the 
Super-Cyclone is a flexible unit for any 
heating operations within that range. The 
forgings on the opposite page are normal- 
ized, hardened, and drawn, in the same 
Super-Cyclone, on the same fixture, effect- 
ing a substantial reduction in handling 
time. The charts below, represent a han- 
dling time comparison between the Super- 
Cyclone and the radiation type box furnaces 
that were previously used on these bear- 
ing race and worm gear jobs. 
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SUPER- CYCLONE KEEPS WORK STRAIGHTER. 
The 100% forced convection heating prin- 
ciple prevents distortion by eliminating 
any possibility of radiant heat striking the 
charge. Heated air is driven through the 
charge at high velocity, resulting in a 
rapid, uniform, and accurate heat. With 
distortion reduced to a minimum, valuable 
man hours are freed from the straighten- 
ing press for use on other work. It might 
be noted that the above chart does not 
include an additional 742 hours handling 
time for straightening the 100 worm gears 
from the box furnace. 






IMPORTANT NOTE: Like all other Lindberg 
developments, the Super-Cyclone has been 
thoroughly proved under 24 hour a day 
production conditions for a minimum of 
12 months before announcement to the 
trade. To date, nearly 200 Super-Cyclones 
are in service from coast to coast. One or 
more of these installations is near you, 
as is a Lindberg District Office, staffed by 
practical and competent sales engineers. 
The Super-Cyclone is not a cure-all, nor 
do we represent it as such, however, it is 
speeding production, turning out straighter 
work, and cutting costs for many firms. 
We will be glad to survey its possibilities 
for you, on your work, at your request. 














CYCLONE FOR TEMPERING 


Here is the production proved tempering 
furnace that can help you meet today’s 
toughest production schedules. Thou- 
sands of Cyclones are now employed al: 
over the country for low cost, accurate 
tempering, annealing, and stress reliev- 
ing. The Cyclone, with a temperature 
range of 250° F. to 1250° F., increases 
production, reduces rejections through 
accurate heating control, and cuts oper- 
ating costs. 


Employing the 100% forced convection 
heating principle, the Cyclone increases 
production by heating the charge rapid- 
ly and uniformly. The work is soaked in 
heated air that is recirculated through 
the charge under pressure. The Lindberg 
Throttling Control adjusts the input of 
heat to meet the requirements of the 
load, thus assuring accurate temperature 
control, hardness tolerances of plus or 
minus 1 Rockwell “C”, and reduction of 
operating costs. 


Lindberg Cyclone Tempering Furnaces 
are available in a wide range of standard 
sizes of the vertical or box type, electric 
or gas fired. For more specific informa- 
tion may we suggest you write for bul- 
letin Number 53—Gas Fired Vertical, 
Number 13—Electric Vertical, and Num- 
ber 62—Electric Box Type, or phone your 
local Lindberg representative, who will 
be glad to demonstrate the advantages 
of this low cost, accurate tempering 
furnace. 
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FOR ANNEALING, NORMALIZING, HARDENING, TEMPERING, AND NITRIDING 
FOR SCALE-FREE AND DECARB-FREE HARDENING 


FOR LOW COST ACCURATE TEMPERING 





Whether the charge be a dense load of bolts, 
as shown above, or large pieces of heavy sec- 
tion, the Cyclone Tempering Furnace’s 100% 
forced convection heating principle heats 
them rapidly and accurately, holding them to 
extremely close hardness tolerances. 


HYORYZING FOR HARDENING 
NO SCALE 

NO DECARB 

NO CARBURIZATION 


Maximum production runs of punches, 
dies, and other tools can be obtained 
with the scale-free, decarb-free, and 
carburization-free hardening of Hydryz- 
ing. The neutral, controlled atmosphere 
of the Hydryzing Furnace is fool-proof, 
and easy to regulate to meet the needs 
of all types of steel. It turns out work 
that is clean and hard, right on the sur- 
face, thus eliminating the need for costly 
grinding, stoning, or polishing. 

The products necessary to produce the 
neutral Hydryzing atmosphere, charcoal, 
anhydrous ammonia, and benzol are 
readily procurable in any locality, thus 
forestalling any production delays due 
to the need for special equipment. 

The standard Hydryzing Furnace is 
built in a wide range of sizes from heavy 
production types to tool room furnaces. 
It is also made in Rotary Drum, Rotary 
Hearth, Tilting Hearth for bright hard- 
ening, and Conveyor types, to meet the 
requirements of various jobs. 

More detailed information may be ob- 
tained on these controlled atmosphere 
furnaces by asking for bulletin Number 
94. 

Visible on the Hydryzing Furnace in the 
photo at left is the outside door curtain, the 
special replaceable door sealing gasket, the 
vestibule protection plate, and in the lower 
left hand corner, the foot pedal which con- 
trols the automatically o ted door. The 
advantage of the outsi curtain, which 
is placed immediately below the chamber 


o ing, is its greater transpar and ease 
of access for cleaning and maintaining. 













































































































































Queries on Order M-126 
Answered by WPB 


© ¢e¢Since the announcement on 
May 5 of WPB General Conserva- 
tion Order M-126, the office of the 
administrator, Edward F. Addiss, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, 
has received hundreds of queries 
from all parts of the country. Be- 
low are some of these questions 
and the official answers to them. 
This iron and steel order is one 









SPRINGS 


Compression, exten- 
sion, torsion and flat 
types, with various 
kinds of ends and 
loops—made in steel, 
brass, bronze and other 
alloys—formed, heat 
treated and tested for 
specific functions and 
applications. 


ee 


WIRE FORMS 

Pins, clips, cotters and 
other various, intricate 
shapes in rounds, flats 
ae squares includ- 
ing heat treating and 
welded assemblies for 
every kind of mechani- 
cal application; and 
from all types of metals. 
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of the most drastic ever issued by 
the WPB. It affects some 40,000 
plants in the United States. By 
the order, manufacturers of 400 
non-essential items (List A) are 
now forbidden to receive any raw 
materials for making the selected 
items. After midnight of June 19 
—manufactures cannot fabricate 
or process any such material; 
after Aug. 3, they cannot assemble 
any of the items listed. 


Q.—How may a manufacturer 





o order 


YOUR PRODUCT 





STAMPINGS 


Small stampings of any 
shape or form made to 
users’ specifications or 
developed to fit certain 
conditions—made from 
various metals and 
alloys; also heat treat- 
ing, spot welding and 
tapped assemblies. 


PONTIAC, MICH. 
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obtain the quota of items that he 
is allowed to fabricate and assem- 
ble in coming weeks before finally 
stopping production? 

A.—He should take the total 
weight of all metals put into pro- 
cess by him in 1941 and divide this 
amount by 12—75 per cent of the 
last figure will give him his total 
fabricating quota. 

Q.—How may inventory frozen 
under this order be disposed of? 

A.—Carbon steel may be sold on 
purchase orders bearing a Prefer- 
ence Rating of A-10 or higher and 
alloy steel including stainless may 
be sold on purchase orders bearing 
ratings of A-1-K. It should be 
noted that steel warehouses all 
have a higher preference rating 
than A-10—and in many cases are 
eager to purchase stock. Other 
provisions for the disposition of 
inventory are outlined in the order. 
Possessors of frozen inventory are 
urged by WPB not to hold their 
inventory until the expiration of 
their operating period but to at- 
tempt to dispose of it as soon as 
possible. 

Q.—What disposition — shall 
manufacturers make of fully fab- 
ricated articles held in inventory 
at the end of 90 days? 

A.—This order is concerned 
only with the fabrication and as- 
sembly of items mentioned on List 
A and imposes no restrictions on 
the disposition of finished articles. 

Q.—Are painting, lacquering, 
lithographing, plating, or similar 
coatings or coverings to an article 
on List A considered as processing 
or assembling? 

A.—No. In other words a manu- 
facturer may paint or lithograph 
items on List A after Aug. 3 if he 
does not do any further processing 
or assembling of that item. 

Q.—If a manufacturer, using 
non-critical materials for manu- 
facturing items on List A, needs 
nails, screws or other fastening 
devices made of iron and steel, 
may he legally use them? 

A.—Yes. Screws, nails, rivets, 
bolts, wire strapping or similar 
small hardware for joining or 
serving a similar essential purpose 
may still be obtained and used 
legally in manufacture. 

Q.—May a manufacturer whose 
use of iron and steel has been 
stopped by M-126 employ other 
metals as substitutes? 

A.—Only gold or silver. The 
WPB, however, believes that in 
many instances manufacturers will 
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Priorities 
Guide 


®©ee Your copy of the sixth 
edition of the Priorities Guide 
is inclosed as Section Two of 
this issue of THe Iron Ace. In 
it are listings of all metal in- 
dustry priority regulations and 
forms, price ceilings, and a new 
section on the Production Re- 
quirements Plan with its “Allo- 
cation Classification” symbol 
system. 

Prices for additional copies of 
the Priorities Guide are: 

1 to 10 copies, 50c. each 

11 to 100 copies, 40c. each 

101 to 300 copies, 35c. each 

301 or more copies, 30c. each 

Wire or mail your order to 
Tue Iron Ace, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York. Kindly send 
stamps or coin with orders 
amounting to $2 or less. 


be able to use wood, paper, glass, 
or other non-critical materials. 

Q.—How does a manufacturer 
appeal for a relief from the terms 
of M-126? 

A.—He must make his appeal on 
Form PD-437. This should be ob- 
tained from and—when filled out 
—-returned to the district oftice of 
WPB nearest the plant manufac- 
turing the product affected by the 
order. The decision on the appeal 
will be sent directly from the ad- 
ministrator’s office in New York to 
the appellant. 

©.—What types of appeals will 
be granted? 

A.—Only those where the appel- 
lant shows that the order inter- 
feres with war work or with his 
plans to convert to war work. 
Hardship is not a basis for an 
appeal. 

Q.—What is the difference be- 
tween Lists A, B, and C? 

A.—List A includes those items 
whose production must be gradu- 
ally stopped by Aug. 3. List B in- 
cludes products for the Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission 
that are entirely exempted from 
the order until Aug. 3. List C— 
as yet unformulated—will include 
those items from List B whose 
manufacture may be continued 
after Aug. 3. This list will be pre- 
pared at the recommendation of 
the Army and Navy Munitions 
Boards. 

Q.—Is there any one source of 
information on M-126? 

A.—Yes. Edward F. Addiss, Ad- 
ministrator, WPB, General Con- 
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servation Order M-126, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 

Q.—Will the WPB give defini- 
tions of what is meant exactly by 
such general terms in List A as 
novelties, sporting and athletic 
goods, photographic accessories, 
etc. 

A.—The Administrator’s office 
will be glad to give a decision as 
to whether any particular object 
comes under the order. Pictures 
of the object, leaflets, catalogues, 
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are often of assistance in reaching 
a decision. 

Q.—An object may be affected 
by other orders in addition to M- 
126. In such instances, which 
order is the governing one? 

A.—The clause or provision in 
either order which is the most re- 
strictive one—that is which con- 
serves the most iron and steel for 
war production—is the governing 
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Farm Machinery Export Group 
Among 6.Committees Named Reto 





Washington 
e¢eThe formation of six indus- 
try advisory committees during the Ottaw 
week beginning May 25 was an- eee] 
nounced on Monday by T. Spencer gover 
Shore, chief of the Bureau of In- gram, 
a 7 ae ae } dustry Advisory Committees. in Car 
E” TO AMERICAN BLOWER: A huge fluid drive unit on test at the Russell A es a ee 
Street Plant of the American Blower Corp., Detroit, was inspected by rips Repeat -nscbmenadwrart abees Howe, 
Rear Admiral John Downes, Commandant of the Ninth Naval District, on Machinery and Equipment Export supply 
the occasion of the Navy's presentation to the plant of the Navy “E” Industry. William R. Tracy, chief lighte) 
Burgee for American Blower’s outstanding performance in the production of the Farm Machinery and Equip- Comm 
of these fluid drives and other Naval material. . 
ment Branch, is government pre- many 
siding officer. Committee members indust 
are: near ¢ 
H. S. Eastwood, export manager, The “Ther 
De Laval Separator Co., New York; . 
W. F. Haberer, export manager, Deere er Ou 
& Co., Moline, Ill; A. R. Hauschel, eou'd 
export manager, J. I. Case Co., Racine, 
Wis.; D. A. Himes, export manager, types. 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Chicago; ar 
G. CC. Hoyt, vice-president, Interna- Wa 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago; A. G. type a 
Jacoby, export sales manager, S. L. Allen : 
& Co., Philadelphia; W. B. Kellogg, ex- went 
port manager, F. E. Myers & Brothers other 
Co., Ashland, Ohio; Roger M. Kyes, vice- 
president, Ferguson, Sherman Mfg. Co., out oO 
" Dearborn, Mich.; C. M. Lancaster, export ov 
i4 manager, B. F. Avery & Sons Co., Louis- were 1 
— . ville, Ky.; W. B. Taylor, export manager, a basi 
R Minneapolis-Moline Power Equipment Co., ; 7 
Minneapolis, Minn.; W. O. Taylor, export oecup) 
V E r cd S i n manager, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- jue | 
waukee; Lewis C. Walker, president, aucec 
Aermotor Co., Chicago. pare ¢ 


Refrigerator Valve and Fittings Manu- 


e : ee 
facturers Industry: W. H. Pape, sales any | 
cd Ss e n n Be Z manager, Crane Co., Chicago; G. J. could 
Henry, president, Henry Valve Co., Chi- 
cago; Charles Benson, Imperial Brass large 








Mfg. Co., Chicago; Edward G. Mueller, is to 
y H a r Pp e r president, Kerotest Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh ; S 
F. L. Riggin, president, Mueller Brass eraft 
. Co., Fort H , Mich.; K. M. Newcum, ‘ 
YES .. . for all practical purposes, Harper's nebasier Valve & Fitting Co.. Pittsburel: in pro 
fastenings are everlasting. They resist rust, cor- j E. J. Ferguson, treasurer, Weatherhead able 
rosion and other destructive conditions . . . last +t. arene er ok le Graf, presi porar 
as long as anything they are made to fasten. % ett hs 7 isioei 
For uses carrying adequate priorities, Harper ‘ “ 
can furnish bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets - | 
and accessories made of brass, bronze, Everdur, T d N t SOOT C 
Monel and stainless steel. radae ores this 9 
4320 Stock Items ioe ~~ ee a tan =. 
\ ; 4 nderson, Jr., of the Commonwea -roducts 
Many are rare and “hard to get.’’ Well-equipped P Co., 118 North 23rd Street, Birmingham, Ala., Mr. 
special order department maintained to manv- . its representative in Georgia and Mississippi, th 
facture fastenings according to specifications. . eee et eee shee, See nll 
Illustrated catalog free to executives in war and Florida. ‘ bomb: 
other essential industries. The H. M. Harper retool 
Co., 2607 Fletcher Street, Chicago, Illinois. J. Schwartzman Mfg. Co. has moved its the B 
Eastern Offic 45 Wet Boke N. Y.c ; offices and plant to 1033-35 North La Brea 
as e, roa ay, ‘ , , : Avenue, Hollywood, Cal. a che 
- motor 
Le eee o> sn 
Cookware Co. of America, Keeler Road, makir 
Hartford, Mich., has changed its name to 
SAS Se CRED CM CREST ce | eres Castine Co. bomb 
s VEE EPSARS ! Es _S . ‘ bled ; 
é' state 
Deceleco, Inc., Wayne, Mich., has changed longe 
its name to Unistrut Corp. fi hti 
gnti 
© the w 
Mexican Government Railway System an- pende 
nounces that Mr. Francisco Hernandez A. has the : 
been named acting material agent, at 120 
Wall Street, New York, substituting for Mr. woul 
Santiago V. Gonzalez, who has been granted airers 
a leave of absence. carri 
‘ 
* , 
tlona 
Lanpher & Schonfarber, Inc., 58 Weybosset secre 
Street, Providence, R. I, has changed its 
name to Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, DeHe 
Inc. Toror 
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Retooling Curb on 
Canada Plane Output 


Ottawa 

¢¢ © Replying to criticisms of the 
government’s war industry pro- 
gram, especially the slowing down 
in Canada’s aircraft plants, C. D. 
Howe, minister of munitions and 
supply, went into detail to en- 
lighten members of the House of 


NEWS OF INDUSTRY 
capable of flying the At!antic. It 
will be an all-Canada craft except 
for the engines. All these changes 


‘involved some suspension of pro- 


duction during the changeover 
period but the lay-offs would be 
of a very temporary nature, Mr. 
Howe stated. 

The government also was criti- 
cized by a House member for not 
having deve'oped steel making re- 
sources and built up a reserve of 


scrap metals early in the war. The 
destroyer construction program 
was said to have been given up 
because of steel shortage, yet 
there was a tremendous output of 
steel shells and the war had not 
yet developed into a shooting war. 
To this Mr. Howe stated that the 
destroyer program had not been 
abandoned, but keels for two 


Tribal class destroyers had been 
laid last week in the Halifax ship- 


Commons. Regarding reports from 
many quarters that the aircraft 
industry was not producing at 
near capacity, Mr. Howe replied: 
“There could be a great deal high- 
er output rate if the industry 
could be settled down in fixed 
types. But the demands of modern 
war required constant changes of 
type and retooling when one type 
went out of production and an- 
other went in. Three plants were 
out of production because they 
were retooling for a new type. On 
a basis of comparative floor space 
occupied and type of planes pro- 
duced, I do not hesitate to com- 
pare our production with that of 
any country. Details of types 
could not be made public but a 
large four-motored bomber type 
is to be made in a Toronto air- 
craft plant where retooling is now 
in progress. This means consider- 
able laying off of workers tem- 
porarily, but they will all be ab- 
sorbed. There has been a short- 
age of aluminum forgings in the 
Noorduyn plant in Montreal, but 
this would be quickly overcome 
and production there is stepping 
up very fast.” 





Mr. Howe stated that p!ans for 
the production of the Martin 
bomber in Canada stopped before 
retooling was completed, when 
the British government asked for 





ICTORY! this challenge is to 
engineers, metallurgists and crafts- 
men alike . . . Castings for VICTORY 
like today’s men at the front, must 
show their mettle as never before . . . 


by placing your requirements for Steel 
Castings before the skilled personnel of 
the Erie Forge Company, you are wasting 
no time with experimentation... you 
are doubly sure because here, under one 
management, one responsibility, and one 
control, are turned out Steel Castings to 
your specifications or to those of Erie 
Forge Engineers, whose analysis and sub- 
sequent specifications you have accepted 
. . . Today, when speed, precision, and 
quality in materials and workmanship 
count so vitally, your requirements for 
Steel Castings are safe in the hands 
of the Erie Forge Company. 


a change to production of four- 
motored bombers. The National 
Steel Car plant at Malton was 
making parts for the Hampden 
bombers, which were being assem- 
bled at a plant close by, Mr. Howe 
stated, but the Hampden was “no 
longer of sufficient value as a 
fighting machine to be usefu! in 
the war” and production was sus- 
pended. He stated production of 
the new four-motored bombers 
would be the task of associated 
aircraft companies and would be 
carried out in an annex of the Na- 
tional Steel Car plant. Another 
secret plane is being built at the 
DeHavilland Aircraft plant in 
Toronto—a two-motored craft 
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Back Geared Screw Cutting 
SHELDON Precision tarnes 





FOR THE TOOL ROOM 


The finest 10”, 11” and 12” lathes ever built 


in the moderate price field. Large special 
analysis steel spindles ground all over, with 
extra collet capacity. Hand scraped Bronze. 
Ultra-Precision Ball or Super-Precision Roll- 
er spindle bearings (the finest bearings ob 
tainable). Heavy braced, semi-steel beds 
with hand-scraped ways (2 V-ways and 2 
flat ways). These lathes come with a choice 
of aprons, gear boxes, and drives including 
the anti-friction, 4-speed, V-belt Lever-ope: 
ated pedestal base motor drive illustrated. 
Telescopic Taper Attachment and other ac 
eessories available. 


‘it 


FOR PRODUCTION 


Sheldon Lathes will stand up to any pro 
duction work within their capacity—are ideal 
for second operation work. Production mod 
els available with any or all of these fea 
tures: Ultra-Precision Ball or Super-Preci 
sion Roller spindle bearings, Lever-oper- 
ated Collet Attachment. Lever-operated Tail 
Stock, Lever-operated cross slide with dou 
ble tool post, Lever-operated turret. etc. 


im 


FOR MACHINE SHOP 


Both Bench and Floor models with choice of 
Semi-auick or Full-quick Change Gears, 
Plain Aprons or Worm Feed Apron with 
Power Cross Feed. Overhead, Back or Un- 
derneath Motor Drives — Telescopic Taper 
Attachments. Tool Post Grinders, Milling at- 
tachments and all standard accessories. 


* bos 


Also a full line of Arbor Presses and milling 
machine Drill Press and Shaper Vises. 





Write for Catalog and name of nearest 
distributor 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., INC. 


4240 N. Knox Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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yards. Mr. Howe stated there had 
been a great increase in basic 
steel production and alloy steel 
production had increased by five 
or six times since the war started. 
A large reserve of scrap iron was 


available, he stated, and was 
being protected by wide scale 
salvage campaigns’ throughout 
Canada. 


Rep'ying to a question as to 
what use would be made of the 
plants represented in the $380,- 
000,000 of capital assistance so 
far given war industries by the 
government, Mr. Howe stated he 
would like to be “a little farther 
on” in the war effort before 
working on that problem. He 
stated that specific commitments 
had been given in only a few 
cases. These involved establish- 
ment of plants in which secret 
processes would be used. Those 
whose processes were being used 
and who operated the plants 
were promised first chance to buy 
the plants when the war is over. 


INDUSTRY 


Lend Lease Orders 


For Steel Increase 
Pittsburgh 


© ee All out war effort with the 
possibility of opening a new west- 
ern front in Europe seems to be 
indicated in the tremendous ex- 
pansion of  lend-lease require. 
ments scheduled for shipment 
over the next 3 or 4 months. It is 
understood a rush shipment of 
steel is being asked for by June 15, 

Requirements for July, August 
and September, it is said, total to 
a large amount. Furthermore, 
even though these requirements 
have been set up for a three. 
month period, high government 
officials are said to be demanding 
that the whole tonnage be shipped 
as soon as possible. 

Such rush tonnages which will 
take semifinished and ingots away 
from domestic production are in 
such demand that they outweigh 
the importance of domestic fin- 
ished steel production. 


CHEMIGUM: Here is the first batch of Chemigum (synthetic rubber) rolling 
from the intricate mass of reactors and tanks in the government-spon- 
sored addition to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plant in Ohio. 








in- 





@ To the Army, a tank commander is a Jack-in-the- 
Box. You know why when you see the turret of one 
of these steel behemoths swing open, and a grease- 
grimed figure in a crash helmet pops into view. 


Here’s the newest and biggest—the M1—60 tons of bruis- 
ing, crushing power—impervious to ordinary anti-tank 
fire—with the concentrated attack of two cannon, and 
a battery of 30 and 50 caliber machine guns. 


The first of these mobile forts made its debut the day 
we declared war. Since then DeVilbiss Spray Equip- 
ment has been helping to speed up their production 





or 
ll 


Official U. 8. Signal Corps photo 


by painting them inside and outside in a fraction of the 
time required by obsolete coating methods. 


So everywhere, in arsenals, navy yards and private 
plants, DeVilbiss Spray Systems are speeding the coat- 
ing and finishing of many types of arms and munitions 
for which an urgent world is waiting. 


If your plant is engaged in war production, your finish- 
ing operations should be geared to top speed production. 
If they’re not, you need modern DeVilbiss Spray Equip- 
ment. You need it, not next year, not next month, but NOW. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY + TOLEDO, OHIO 
Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


THE COMPLETE DEVILBISS LINE CONSISTS OF: Spray finishing 
equipment *« Automatic coating machines * Tanks for spray materials 
Spray booths and exhaust fans for vapor and dust elimination 
Air regulators, cleaners and dusters * Air compressors * Respirators 
Specialized hose for paint, air, water, gasoline, welding and pneumatic 
tools * Hose connections * Water and oil guns * Equipment 
to prevent offset in printing * Paint stripers * Medicinal atomizers. 


DeVusiss 
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Multiplied muscles 


HERE manual lifting delays pro- 
Wection sn electric ‘Budgit’ Hoist 

increases the output of the 
worker. All his muscular strength and 
mental energy are then devoted to 
the job—not to wasteful lifting. Hang 
up, plug in and use. Those are the only 
installation instructions. Through- 
out the whole country many thou- 
sands of ‘Budgit’ Hoists are serving 
war industries. They are especially 
valuable when older men and women 
are called into the production line. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, 500, 1000 and 2000 
lbs. They are priced from 
$1ig up. For complete 
information, write for 
Bulletin 348. 





Send for catalog containing complete 
information on Hoists, also, ‘Time Saving 
Calculator’ that shows savings they earn. 





?BUDGIT- 
iM Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit' and 
‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting spectalties. 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves. 
Consolidated Safety and Relief Vaives and 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 
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WOMEN PATROL PLANE ASSEMBLIES: Watching the final assembly 
lines at the Hagerstown, Md., plant of Fairchild Aircraft Co., these women 
guards watch for fire, accidents, and sabotage. 


Wide Strip Mills Submit 


Cost Data on Plate Expansion 
Pittsburgh 


© ¢e¢ Within the past week steel 
companies having large continu- 
ous mills have submitted data on 
the cost and ability of these com- 
panies to step up substantial'y 
the amount of plates now being 
turned out on wide strip mills. 

It is said that WPB has asked 
for increases ranging from 20,000 
to 25,000 tons of plates a month 
on some units. Such additional 
tonnages will mean that some 
wide strip mil's originally set up 
for 60,000 tons of sheets a month 
may be actually turning out 70,- 
000 to 75,000 tons of plates a 
month. According to informed 
sources, the success of the latest 
program will conceivably meet 
Admiral Land’s goal of 1,250,000 
tons of plates a month, a figure 
which he mentioned when in 
Pittsburgh last week. 

The WPB trend toward holding 
up expansions, it is said, definitely 
stems from the ability of steel 
mills and equipment makers to op- 
erate present facilities far beyond 
original estimates of production. 

Plate mills are far outdistancing 
so-called theoretical capacity and 
some wide strip mills are produc- 
ing more than 100,000 tons of flat 
rolled material a month, compared 
with an initial capacity rating of 
60,000 to 70,000 tons a month. 


Concrete Joists Designed 
To Save Roof Girders 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 


e © © Production of concrete joists, 
designed to save 62 per cent of the 
steel normally used in girders to 
support factory roofs, has been 
started at the Gravel Products 
Corp. plant here, Ernest M. Ham- 
mond, president, announced this 
week. The joists are 14 inches 
high with a 34-ft. span. They 
weigh approximately 3,500 pounds. 
Speakers at the dedication of the 
new plant on June 6, will include 
Professor F. N. Menefee, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; L. C. King- 
scott, president of Louis C. King- 
scott Associates, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
and H.S. Hicks, sales engineer for 
Precast Units Co., Detroit. 





Soviet Reported Inquiring 
For Stee! Mill Equipment 
Pittsburgh 


eeewWhile nothing definite has 
been decided, it is understood 
Russia is making specific in- 
quiries in this country for pro- 
duction of steel plants, blast fur- 
naces, and rolling mill equipment. 
No orders for this material have 
been placed but conversation is 
going on constantly and on such 
questions as ability to deliver, 
length of time involved, etc. 





if you heat treat metals INVESTIGATE 


THESE ADVANTAGES OF MAHR 
INDUSTRIAL FURNACES—OVENS 


@ Full range of types and standard sizes 


@ Quick heat up and uniform treating temperature 
easily maintained 


@ Special jobs quickly and accurately designed 
@ Astonishingly prompt deliveries 


Yes, if you heat treat metals, it will pay you to talk 
with us, because for over a quarter century our engi- 
neers have been designing and our factory building — 
often PIONEERING—the most modern units for every 
type of heat treating. 


Today, when speed AND QUALITY are “must” — 
when tanks, ships, planes, guns, shells, etc., must be 
right the first time—reliable furnace equipment of 
known quality should be demanded. 





Above—A MAHR continuous type furnace used in a large aircraft 
engine platit for heating aluminum heads to 470°. 


FOR EVERY HEAT TREATING NEED 
ANNEALING, CARBURIZING, BAKING, HARDENING, 
FORGING, DRAWING, STRESS RELIEF—CAR BOT- 
TOM, PIT, PUSHER, ROLLER HEARTH, CONTINUOUS, 
POT .... RIVET FORGES, TORCHES, BURNERS, 
BLOWERS, VALVES. 


MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. 
DIV. DIAMOND IRON WORKS, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








he WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE TODAY 
Above—A MAHR center fired, rotary shell nosing furnace in use for 


many months giving steady, satisfactory performance. Our engineers will gladly help you select the type 
unit you need, and we'll give you complete informa- 
tion on any specific request. There's an engineer- 


ti ick Itation. 
Below — Modern, high speed shell hardening, quenching and drawing reper: deat th waht crue: 


furnace for 75MM, 90MM, 105MM, 155MM high explosive shells. 
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KEEP your 
Machine Tools 


YOUNG! 


Don't let the steady flow of de- 
fense work in your wey be tied 


up by a tardy machine tool. In- 
sure the satisfactory and con- 
tinuous functioning of your moa- 
chines by using Ruthman Gusher 
Coolant Pumps. 


They really do a good job—so 
much so that they are now stand- 
ard equipment on many well- 
known machine tools. Therefore 
specify Ruthman Coolant Pumps 
—the pumps that keep your cut- 
ting tools young. 


The 
RUTH MAN 


CINCINNATI,” OnI0 “U.S.A 
1821 Reading Road 
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LARGEST CASTING: It took 600,000 lb. of steel to make this top cap for 
a 12,000-ton armor plate press. The casting, said by the company to be 
the largest ever produced, was made by Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 


New Plants to Use 

Less Structural Steel 

©eeA study of recent building 
construction awards reveals an in- 
creasing trend toward substitu- 
tion of wood and of reinforced 
concrete for structural] steel. Typ- 
ical of this are plans for a large 
factory building, originally de- 
signed to use 15,000 tons of struc- 
tural shapes. Its design has now 
been completely altered to re- 
inforced concrete construction, 
which will use but 5000 tons of 
reinforcing bars. Another bid 
which called for 1500 tons of 
structurals for crane runways has 
been withdrawn in favor of wood. 
Structural steel men believe that 
the trend, which is just making it- 
self felt, will become more pro- 
nounced in the months to come. 


J. & L. Votes Dividend 
Pittsburgh 

© ¢ © Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
last week declared a dividend of 
$1.25 a share on its 5 per cent 
cumulative preferred stocks, se- 
ries A and B, to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business June 
5, payable July 1. The board also 
declared a dividend of 75c. a share 
on its common stock to holders of 
record at the close of business 
June 5, payable July 6. 


Gas Cutting and Welding 


Safety Standards Revised 


© °° Revised standards govern- 
ing the installation and operation 
of gas systems for welding and 
cutting were adopted at the recent 
annual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association as a result 
of the number of serious fires that 
have occurred recently because of 
careless cutting and welding meth- 
ods. They apply to all gas weld- 
ing and cutting systems and cover 
all gases used with oxygen for 
welding, cutting, heating. 

The installation and operation 
of stationary acetylene genera- 
tors are regulated with regard to 
location, ventilation, lighting and 
heating, etc. Portable acetylene 
generators, service piping systems 
for all gases, the manifolding of 
cylinders to headers for shop pipe- 
line supply systems, storage of 
cylinders of gases and of calcium 
carbide, and operating procedure, 
all are carefully considered and 
regulated. 


WPB Names Machinery Official 


eeeltvan Anderson, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., has been appointed as- 
sistant chief of the WPB Special 
Industrial Machinery Branch. Mr. 
Anderson formerly was president 
of Dobson-Anderson Corp. 








Every Farm! 
Every Household! 
Every Manufacturing Plant! 


Can still contribute largely to increasing 
‘ the supply of scrap which is absolutely 
necessary to the production of the Vital 


Equipment required to win the War. 


es 


GET YOUR SUPPLY QUICKLY TO THE PROPER 


COLLECTING AGENCY - THE TOTAL WILL BE 


Surprisingly Great! 


WHEE, wy nag GOEL 


Y ( 
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Most of Pay Hike Seen 


Coming from War Chest 
Chicago 
© °¢eWage increases in war in- 
dustries operating under price 
ceilings and paying maximum tax 
rates would come in large part out 
of Uncle Sam’s war chest, it was 
indicated here recently in a study 
of testimony presented to the War 
Labor Board by Inland Steel Co. 

The Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee has demanded a flat 
dollar-a-day wage increase, plus 
the closed shop, plus dues check- 
off from Inland and three other 
steel companies, declaring it would 
seek the same advantages through- 
out basic industry under its so- 
called vicotry program. 

Assuming that treasury pro- 
posed tax rates for 1942 become 
law, Inland pointed out, 88.75 per 
cent of the demanded pay hike in 
its case would come out of reduced 
federal taxes with Inland paying 
only 11.25 per cent of the increase. 

Showing how increases granted 
to steel workers would spread 
throughout basic industry, Inland 
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Harris & Ewing Photo 


BOMBER TRAINER: The Boeing AT-15 is the first trainer specifically de- 
signed and equipped for integrated tactical training of pilots, co-pilots, 
bombardiers, navigators, and gun crews. The AT-15 is in reality a small 
bomber, complete in every detail, but is built of non-critical materials, 
using wood, steel tubing, and other items in place of stainless steel and 


aluminum. 


indicated the loss to the treasury 
and said such loss would have to 
be made up by increasing all tax 
rates or by borrowing. 

The net effect would be to in- 
crease consumers’ incomes and to 
decrease federal revenues and 
“both of these results would be 
undesirable and inflationary,” In- 
land told the board. 


Other testimony showed that 


é Wesel Serettigs 


ALL SHAPES - ALL SIZES 


oe Pee Ree 


30 MAIN STREET 
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Inland’s employes. with average 
hourly earnings of $1.03, and those 
of the iron and steel industry gen- 
erally are among the elite of labor, 
and definitely “not a sub-standard 
wage group.” 


Hobart Issues Training Booklet 
On Practical Arc Welding 


°©¢e¢The complete series of 4] 
arc welding 'essons given at the 
Hobart Trade School, Troy, Ohio, 
are now being offered in booklet 
form under the title of “Lessons 
In Practical Arc Welding.” The 
booklet is bound in paper covers, 
has 188 pages and sells for T5e. 
per copy. 

Chapter headings include pre- 
liminary instructions, starting 
and manipulating the arc, we'd- 
ing joints with bare electrodes, 
welding light gage sheets with 
coated electrodes; general weld- 
ing with coated electrodes in the 
flat, horizontal, vertical and over- 
head position; pipe welding, we'd- 
ing cast iron, and special practice 
tests. The text also contains sug- 
gested classroom procedure and 
reference index. 





T.C.l. Makes Appointment 
In Public Relations Branch 
Birmingham 


eee The Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. has announced the 
appointment of Randolph L. Fort 
as acting assistant director of 
public relations. Mr. Fort goes 
into the position heretofore filled 
by Steve McGinnis, who was re- 
cently commissionedsan officer in 
the Air Corps. Fort has been 4 
professor of journalism in the 
University of Alabama. 





e Dings High Intensity Magnetic Separators can help 
you speed up reclamation and conservation, help you 
to get more and more vitally needed metal to fill the 
hungry maw of all-out war production. 

Reclaiming iron from the waste pile, from foundry 
sand, from slag . . . separating ferrous and non-ferrous 
scrap ... taking iron out of reclaimed non-metallics .. . 
concentrating ore .. . handling scrap and other metal— 
these are a few of the jobs Dings Magnetic Equipment 
can do to help. 

Write to Magnetic Separation Headquarters today— 
and ask for a copy of The Magnetic Alchemy Bulletin. 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 
516 E. Smith Street * Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


World’s Largest Exclusive Builder of Magnetic Equipment—Established 
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EXPAND STORAGE 
FACILITIES ... 
OVERNIGHT! 


With the Stackbin System’s portabk 
units you can expand storage facilities 
and speed up the flow of parts and ma- 
terials . . . overnight—as many plants 
flooded with war orders have already 
done! 

Stackbin units fit into any spot—in 
stockrooms, under benches, near ma- 
chines. Can be placed within easy reach 
of assemblymen. They save production 
time because parts can be found at once 
without piling and unpiling boxes; be 
cause parts do not need to be transferred 
from bin to tote pan and back to bin 
again. Get complete details! Write for 
“LOWER COST STORAGE AND 
HANDLING”. Stackbin Corp... 8&9 
Troy St., Providence, R. 1 


IDEAL 
STOCKROOM UNIT 


is this combination of Stackbins-in-Stackracks 
Parts and materials are transferred from one 
department to another, are used or processed 
and passed along in their storage container. No 
waste time-—less loss, less damage 


STACKBINS 


are individual hop- 
per - fronted storage 
bins — with perfectly 
smooth interiors — 
which nest to form 
work units and slide 
in Stackracks like 
drawers for storage. 


SLOPING 
FLOORS 


STACKRACKS 


are individual racks 
of heavy steel—made 
in any size you 
need. Locking to- 
gether without tools, 
they make a strong, 
rigid storage rack cf 
any capacity, height 
or shape you want 


AS FLEXIBLE, 
EASY TO 
ASSEMBLE 


as sectional beok - 
cases, nested Stack- 
bin sections pz-ovid 
temporary storage 
space wherever 
needed. Many mod- 
ern plants use them 
as room or depart- 
mental storage ‘‘de 
pots’. 


permit Stackbin Assem- 

bly Bins to feed parts con- 

tinuously towards the front of SS 

the bin. Tapered front design pro- 

vides semi-circular set-up, so that all parts are 


within easy reach. 


All units in the Stackbin System are 
constructed of heavy steel — welded 
for permanent 


aT 


AN 


ae 


ACCESSIBLE 


SEBEL) 


STACKBIN CORPORATION 
89 Troy St., Providence, R. Il. 
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NEWS OF 


INDUSTRY 


Specific Instructions To 
Allocation Classification 


*e¢eThe Production Require- 
ments Plan, as it is being set up by 
the WPB under General Prefer- 
ence Order P-90, is designed pri- 
marily to simplify industry’s work 
under the system of priorities. 
Through the use of the Allocation 
Classification system, formerly 
termed “The End Use Code,” a 
ready means of identifying the 
sub-divisions of the war produc- 
tion program is offered, showing 

The Allocation Classification symbols 
for Military, Industrial, and Civilian in- 
dustries under the system, together with 
the purpose and general instructions of 
the system are shown in the special 
Priorities Section that accompanies this 
issue of THE TRON AGE. 


the ultimate destination of mate- 
rials and products together with 
their immediate identification 
down through processing from the 
prime contractor to the most re- 
mote supplier of materials. 

The system of symbols assigned 
to the various classifications of 
industry do not relate to the im- 
portance of these classifications, 
but are merely an orderly ar- 
rangement of all classes of indus- 
try by which their associated and 
required materials can be identi- 
fied. 


SALVAGING THE NORMANDIE: 


The specific instruction issued 
by the War Production Board will 
be carried in THE IRON AGE in 
three installments, the first of 
which begins with this issue. 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 


Classes 1.00 Through 7.00—Mili- 
tary 

The responsibility for placing 
the proper allocation symbols for 
the military classifications rests 
with the Army, Navy, and Mari- 
time Commission officers who will 
also indicate, on all new orders, 
whether the order is for the Army 
or Navy and Maritime Commis- 
sion. 


Class 8.00—Raw Materials, Pro- 
duction and Preliminary Pro- 
cessing Of 

This allocation classification is 
to be used by industries engaged 
in the production and preliminary 
processing of raw materials. The 
production and preliminary pro- 
cessing of raw materials is defined 
here as the operations required to 
convert them from the state in 
which they were found in nature 
to the condition in which they are 

described in Materials List No. 1. 

For example, all the steps neces- 

sary for turning standing timber 


To Commander William A. Sullivan, 


center, falls the responsibility of righting the Normandie, now the U.S.S. 
Lafayette. Here, with Commander Carl Chandler, left, and Captain John 
Tooker, right, he is inspecting a scale model of the ship. 
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@ No comfort in that performance for the Ax@ Aja: ‘ fgg Machines and Forging Presses is up too, assur- 
for American industry and its craftsmen, driving hf rd d ES 9 nat + , productive ability of American war workers may 
hight to turn out more and better weapons of w i time! @ utilize to the very utmost in producing the vital fighting 
The output of these 470,000 pound 8-inch Ajax Forgin sh , ment that can be formed better, faster and cheaper on 
has been stepped up tremendously. We are now equippe : Ajax Forging Machinery. 

again step up even this output... and do it without sachieimng : 


stoblished Ajax Standards of iataidialad soil standards of production, accuracy, and dependability 


A ee ing established by Ajax Forging Machines under the gruel- 
mprovement of Ajax manufacturing facilities and training GF pace of war production emphasizes again the wisdom of 
"ew craftsmen—initiated ahead of need—is enabling us ¥en = ting forging equipment on the basis of mechanical sound- 


accomplish this without tying up vitally needed heavy machine | Bss. For more information on Ajax Air Clutch Forging 


eS 
tool capacity outside of our own plant. Output of other sizes” achines, write for Bulletin 65-B. 


THE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EUCLID BRANCH P.O. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“AND DON’T FORGET! 


PHILLIPS SCREWS COST LESS TO USE!” 


EASY AS ROLLING OFF A LOG... 
BETTER... FASTER ASSEMBLY 
JOBS WITH PHILLIPS SCREWS 











One Hand Driving * Power Tools « Tighter 
Assembly = 50% Less Assembly Time 
with Phillips Screws 


B.P. (Before Phillips). Slow- 
driving slotted screws required two 
hands to aim the screw and steady 
the work — and still accidents hap- 
pened, causing plenty of mangled 
fingers or scars in the work. Always 
something going wrong — crooked 
screws — heads splitting — burrs to 
remove — loose assemblies. Thank 
goodness those daysaregone forever! 

A. P. (After Phillips). Faster- 
driving Phillips Recessed Head 
Screws need only one hand .. . the 
other hand is free for support. No 
fumbled screws — straight, effort- 





less driving. Even when assembling 
parts already finished like en- 
ameled, painted or other easily- 
scratched surfaces — power driving 
is safe, because there’s no danger of 
driver slippage. And screws can be 
set up tight without heads splitting 
or raising burrs. 

Your assembly crew will find it 
“easy as rolling off a log’’ to pro- 
duce better work .. . in half the 
time .. . at a 50% cost saving with 
Phillips Screws. 

For facts and screws write any 
firm listed below. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE YOU Z yor // sven sx omen cosr 


WOOD SCREWS - MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS - SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
+ SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
international Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 

The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R.1. 

Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N.Y. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Shakeproof inc., Chicago, lil. 

The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn, 


Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua, N.H. 
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into accepted shapes and sizes of 
lumber would fall into this cate- 
gory. The steps to fabricate the 
lumber into other wood products 
would not be included. 

In the case of agricultural prod- 
ucts, the steps to be included in 
this classification start after the 
product has been harvested and 
continue unti! it is ready for in- 
dustrial use, for example, the 
processing of cotton only through 
the ginning. 

These symbols should be placed 
on all orders for supplies, equip- 
ment, machinery and facilities 
necessary for the production and 
preliminary processing of raw ma- 
terials but should not be placed 
on orders for materials which are 
processed or are incorporated in 
the finished raw material. All or- 
ders for materials which enter 
into the production of or become 
a part of the finished raw material 
will bear the symbol transmitted 
by the customer’s orders. For ex- 
ample, a steel mill producing rails 
for a railroad company will trans- 
mit the railroad’s symbol of 10.10 
on all orders for iron ingots, coke 
and alloy metals. Orders for office 
machinery, metal working machin- 
ery and other operating equip- 
ment and supplies will carry the 
symbol of the steel mill (8.10). 

Where a company processes raw 
materials only as an incident to its 
main production, it should not 
classify its order with any of the 
numbers in this classification, but 
should use only the number that 
applies to its main operation. 

Construction of new buildings, 
and building maintenance and re- 
pair shou!d not be included in this 
classification (see Classes 21.00 
and 22.00). 


8.10—All Metals, Production (in- 
cluding Mining), Smelting and 
Preliminary Processing Of: 


This allocation symbol should 
be placed on purchase orders for 
supplies, equipment, machinery 
and facilities issued by companies 
conducting such operations as:— 

Aluminum plants, brass mills, 
copper refineries, smelters, steel 
mills, all types of metal mining, 
etc. 


8.20—All Chemicals, 
and Preliminary 
Of: 


This allocation symbo! 








Production 
Processing 


should 


be placed on purchase orders for 
machinery 


supplies, equipment, 


—— NEWS Offino 








OFMINDUSTRY — canonssinamaiinaal 


@ 


and facilities issued by companies 
producing and processing chem- 
icals up to the point that they are 
ready for industrial use. 

Chlorine, alcohol, sulphur, lac- 
quer, paint, plastics, synthetic 
rubber, varnishes, etc. 


§90—All Other Raw Materials, 
Production and Preliminary 
Processing Of (Exclusive of 
petroleum, coal and coke, see 
Classes 9.20 and 9.30): 


This allocation symbol should 
be placed on purchase orders for 
supplies, equipment, machinery 
and facilities issued by companies 
conducting such operations as:— 

Manufacture of textiles, glass 
making, lumbering, and production 
of building materials, for example, 
asphalt, stone products, brick, 
plaster, cement, sand, etc. 


Class 9.00—Power, Light and Heat: 
9.10—Electricity 


All public electric generating 
and distributing systems should 
place this classification number 
on all purchase orders issued by 





them except for construction of “TY AM HEAT-FAG. I attack workers who sweat — who lose 
new buildings, and building main- body salt and then don't replace it. Through fatigue and in- 
tenance and repair should not be alertness, I make them ‘drop their guard’ —I not only spawn 
inc'uded in this classification (see ... T cause accidents. 
classes 21.00 and 22.00). Heat-Fag is the all-out, unseen enemy of production. Thousands, 
This classification is not to be yes, millions of precious man-hours can be lost through this in- 
used on orders for wiring and sidious force that saps men’s strength—lowers their efficiency 
equipment necessary to make use —wears them down before the shift is over. Salt sweated from 
of electricity in a plant or in the the body must be replaced — or Heat-Fag takes its toll. 


home. The wiring and equipment 
for distributing electricity 
through a plant, home, etc., and 
orders for private, industrial, 
farm or home generating plants, 
should bear the proper symbol for 
new construction or _ building 
maintenance and_ repair (see 
classes 21.00 and 22.00). 





avoin HEAT-FAG..use 
MORTONS 


eS 1 





9.20—Petroleum 





All companies concerned with QUICK DISSOLVING see ee ee Salt Place MORTON’S 
the production of petroleum, refin- (less than 30 seconds) ae oe oe DISPENSERS at all 
: e : : This is how a Morton resent the simple, easy way to 
ing, pipe line construction and Salt Tablet looks when replace salt that's lost through Drinking Fountains 
operation, storage and retail dis- magnified. Examine sweating and hot work, coe deliver a 

e . ; ; ‘ : . Case of 9000 10-grain ets, one ata e, 
ti ibution of petroleum, | oil “and one—see how soft and caitinbibeha:.. om ~ $2.60 quickly, clesly. — 
gasoline, should place this al!oca- porous it is inside. ‘ without waste. Sani- 
tion symbol on all purchase orders When swallowed eee pabiow. $3.15 tary, easily filled, 
they issue. _— oe 0 dik 9 tO ee durable, 500-tablet 

Constrection. of sew taildias water, they dissolve Order from your distributor—or size, $3.25. 1000. 


=o , in less than 30 seconds. directly from this advertisement. tablet size $4.00 
and building maintenance and re- 


pair should not be included in = MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, Ill. 
this classification (see classes enple = 
21.00 and 22.00). a) ert 3 EVERYONE WHO SWEATS NEEDS SALT 


9.30—Coal and Coke 


All companies engaged in the 
production and distribution of 
coal and coke should place this 
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HAVE VOuw A =e a allocation symbol on all purchase 








___| orders they issue. The construc- 

Wy, - < <3 tion of coke ovens should be in- 

gj : r( a cluded but the construction of 
tA Ja ie new buildings and building main- 

f 7 af if \ ee ee tenance and repair should not be 


included in this classification (see 
classes 21.00 and 22.00). 


9.40—Gas 


All public gas companies en- 
gaged in the production and dis- 
tribution of both natural and man- 
ufactured gas should place this 
allocation symbol on all purchase 
orders for material, equipment 
and supplies, etc., that they issue 
except for construction of new 
buildings and building mainte- 
nance and repair (see classes 
21.00 and 22.00). 

Orders for equipment and pipe 
for using gas in industrial plants 
and homes should not bear this 
number but should be classified 
with the proper construction sym- 
bol (see classes 21.00 and 22.00). 








Editors Note: Classes 10.00 to 15.09, 
inclusive, of the Specific Instructions un- 
der the Allocation Classification system 
will appear in next week's issue of THE 
IRON Ace, and classes 16.00 to 23.00, 
covering the remaining classifications of 
industry, will appear the week following. 


Weirton to Send Drafted 
Employees Vacation Pay 


REPRESENTATIVE | © © ¢ Employees of the Weirton 


Steel Co. who have entered mili- 
tary service since Jan. 1 will re- 


Today, more than ever—the big job of the Carey repre- ceive the vacation pay to which 
sentative is serving industry. His time for the duration they would have been entitled 
is dedicated to helping you attain utmost economy in were they sti!l with the company. 
plant maintenance—top efficiency in plant operation. Those who entered the armed 

forces before Jan. 1 will receive 
Every Carey man is thoroughly trained from the ground checks for $25. An _ estimated 
up in the use and application of Carey Products. Repre- $750,000 will be paid out by the 
senting one of the oldest and largest manufacturers of company this year to all its em- 
roofing, waterproofing and insulation materials in the ployees under a new “optional 
country, he is qualified by experience to make practical vacation plan” agreed upon by the 
recommendations. company and union, which pro- 


vides either extra pay or time off 
for hourly, piece rate and tonnage 
workers. 


Capitalize this Carey service when our representative 
calls on you. Whatever your needs, you'll find that he 
will do everything humanly possible to be of real help 
in analyzing your problems and in finding the econom- 
ical answers. For details address Dept. 26. 


C4 crs INCLUDE: 


BUILT-UP ROOFINGS @ ROOF COATINGS 

HEAT INSULATIONS @ CAREYDUCT 

INDUSTRIAL ASPHALT FLOORING 

ASPHALT ROOFING & SHINGLES 

ROCK WOOL INSULATION 

ELASTITE EXPANSION JOINTS 

ASBESTOS-CEMENT CORRUGATED ROOFING & SIDING 





Foundrymen to Hold 
Annual Outing June 13 


Philadelphia 
ce mana ae c | ©¢°¢The Philadelphia chapter, 


- American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
Dependable Products Since 1873 tion, will stage its annual outing 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio : at the Hi-Top Country Club, 
In Canada: The Philip Carey Co.,ttd. | Drexel Hill, Pa. on Saturday, © 
Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P.Q. || June 13. Luncheon will be served 
ci from noon to 2 p.m., followed by 
ee baseball, golf and free beer. 
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ARC-WELDED RESERVOIR: This 
arc welded steel reservoir, capacity 
2.5 million gal., was recently com- 
pleted for the city of Tulsa, Okla. 
The reservoir, which has a self-sup- 
porting elipsoidal roof, was erected 
by Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., using 
shielded arc equipment supplied by 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. It 
is made of eight rings of 90 in. wide 
plates ranging in thickness from 1 
in. at the bottom to % in. at top, is 
85 ft. in diameter and is designed 
for a maximum stress of 16,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. when filled. 





@ “Production at full speed 
by the 10th . .. or else! That 
was the job that faced us. It 
meant new materials handling 
equipment — and a delivery 
date we could absolutely de- 
pend upon. Again, we turned 
Output Rapidly Mounting, to P&H because we know they 
War Rally at Chicago Told won't make a promise they 
Chicago can't keep. This time they beat 
the promise . . . and enabled 
us to keep ours!” 





© ee American industry is turn- 
ing out war materials at a rate 
which will very shortly give the 
United Nations a decisive advan- 
tage over the Axis countries, Chi- 
cago plant executives were told at 
a war rally held here last week 
under the sponsorship of the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association 
and the National Association of 


% To meet the urgent need of the 
war program, PGH guarantees de- 
livery date within + 3%. 





ae eee f ti Around production lines, assembly 
. cms & COvernEs & floors, warehouses, loading zones, 
peacetime industry to war produc- and in countless other locations, P&H 
tion have been largely overcome, Trav-Lift Cranes provide swift, low- ff 
J. S. Knowlson, chief of the WPB cost materials handling to speed the a 
Division of lndustey. Oosratianes war effort. Designed for intermittent 4 y 
bien y 3 p : , service, P&H Trav-Lifts are offered in r 4 ds 
pointed out. Production is now a variety of sizes and types with A 6 
hitting its stride, he said, and pro- capacities up to 15 tons. Write for | Ae 
duction of war goods will rise bulletin H-13. iW AL 
rapidly over the coming weeks. AT 
A plea for more aid for the Lg a)! 
en 





small manufacturer was voiced by : az Aer tEs Ke 1) 
Sterling Morton of the Morton excellence | in ip 
Salt Co. and president of the IIli- | tem, PON deploys it eee os © af we 
nois Manufacturers’ Association, pledge of future effort i 4 





at the rally. The smal] business 
man, he said, represented the 
foundation of democracy. General Offices: 4401 W. National Avenue . . . Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Morton suggested that one solu- 
tion to the problem would be to 
turn the large war production jobs 
over to the large plants, with the 
small plants being assigned all ci- 
vilian goods production. 





Cross ween ccrunes - aros QPSEY sans ces wes «ue eae 


ee 
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@ The uses for perforated metals are nu- 
merous and increasing. Industry requires 
it for a thousand purposes. 


For ornamentation it provides beauty of de- 
sign not otherwise obtainable. We offer a 
finished product, developed to fully meet the 
requirements you specify. 


The 


arrington rs King 


PERFORATING 


5657 FILLMORE STREET—CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office, 114 Liberty Street 


Dunbar spring 

ll... summoning 

morning. ..sending 

night. This bell also 

Smmunity service... for, 

mes at nine in the evening, 

children home and to bed. 

Bell still rings... the tradition 

ost forgotten. But the tradition of 

ine workmanship still goes on in the 

hands of another generation of spring- 

makers, whose talents are actively en- 

gaged in helping to meet the crisis of 
1942. 


Ve 
d SD 
eos 


| Dunbar Bros.6o., prise, connecticut 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 
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Mystic Furnace Resumes 
After 34 Days’ Idleness 


© © © Mystic Iron Works, Everett, 
Mass., blew in its furnace Memorial 
Day. The furnace had been blown 
out for repairs at midnight, April 
5, which means that repairs and re- 
lining were accomplished within 34 
days. 

Current understanding with the 
government, it is understood, is 
that the furnace will be allowed to 
run at least a week before allot- 
ments to consumers will be made. 
After that shipments will begin, 
and the furnace will be shipping 
“hot” iron for some time. 

While the government has been 
lenient about the furnace’s early 
run, it, as well as consumers of pig 
iron (through the government pri- 
ority channels), are putting the 
furnace to a hard test. The Mystic 
management, however, is confident 
it will measure up to all require- 
ments. 


Canada Bans Making of 
Sewing Machines for Homes 


Ottawa 


©e¢ePepartment of Munitions 
and Supplies announced that ex- 
cept by permit from Alan H. Wil- 
liamson, controller of supplies, no 
more sewing machines for home 
use may be manufactured in 
Canada after June 1. Wholesale 
and retail sales of stocks on hand 
will not be affected. The order 
also prohibits the making of 
domestic sewing machine parts 
and cabinets except by permit. 
Mr. Williamson stated that manu- 
facturers will be granted permits 
to assemble pre-fabricated parts 
which they have on hand when 
the order becomes effective, but 
after that no domestic sewing ma- 
chines will be made in this coun- 
try until the war is over. 


Barnes to Head Alabama WPB 


Birmingham 

© ee James P. Barnes, treasurer 
of the Alabama Asphaltic Lime- 
stone Co., Birmingham, has been 
appointed Alabama manager for 
the War Production Board, and 
will ultimately take over the 
duties of L. E. Geohegan, Alabama 
district manager of WPB’s con- 
tract distribution branch, whose 
resignation will become effective 
June 15. Mr. Barnes’ offices are 
in the Phoenix building, Birming- 
ham. 
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Superior Ore Shipments 
Over 90 Million Tons Seen 


Washington 


e ¢¢ WPB on Tuesday announced 
that the M. A. Hanna Co. says that 
more than 90,000,000 tons of iron 
ore will be furnished to the steel 
companies in 1942. The shipments 
for May broke all-time records, 
amounting to 12,622,872 tons. The 
season shipments to date, also 
record-breaking, are reported by the 
Hanna company to be 21,204,656 


tons. 


It was estimated that more than 
50,000,000 tons will be shipped in 
June, July, August and September 
and from Oct. 1 to close of naviga- 
tion another 16,000,000 tons will go 
down the Great Lakes. 


Steel Container Coatings 
Limited Under M-15-a 


e ¢ © Tung, oiticica, perilla, or de- 
hydrated castor oils; alkyd, phe- 
nolic, vinyl, urea or melamine 
resins or cellulose esters or ethers 
may not be used for coating steel 
containers of 2 gal. or greater ca- 
pacity after June 20 under the 
terms of order M-15-a. The order 
further provides that after June 
20 no person shall apply any coat- 
ing other than black except for 
small areas of coloring required for 
marking or legal requirements. 
Users of container coatings are for- 
bidden to accept delivery of any of 
the mentioned oils and resins ex- 
cept black, gray and white. Gen- 
eral exceptions to the order are ex- 
port, other than coatings contain- 
ing tung or oiticica or orders for 
the armed services. 


Steel Warehouses Asked to 
Curtail Schedule A Quotas 


Washington 


e © © Steel warehouses were asked 
on Tuesday to curtail their quotas 
of plates, shapes, bars, rails, ar- 
mor plate and forgings, known as 
Schedule A products, or eliminate 
them entirely if possible. WPB 
says the elimination of these prod- 
ucts from warehouse stocks for 
the duration of the war will per- 
mit their concentration in places 
where war.demand is heaviest. 






Rill HOISTS 


Extremely compact construction and simplicity of 
R&M Hoist design make for maximum headroom and 
utmost strength. Once cover is removed, as shown 
here, entire mechanism may be quickly withdrawn. > 


Auerica can’t afford production jams, lost time and wasted man- 
power, these days! That’s why the Wallingford Steel Company, 
Wallingford, Conn., is speeding war work with R & M Hoists. 


Says Wallingford’s Plant Engineer, ‘‘R & M Hoists are helping us handle steel coils 
faster than ever. And despite constant use, day and night, we have found that they 
require surprisingly little maintenance.” 


Above you see one of Wallingford’s R & M Hoists mounted on an R & M Crane, 
handling steel coil in the cutting room. 14 other R & M Hoists, 8 of which are also 
mounted on R & M Cranes, are spotted throughout the plant. 


Ability to handle loads from any angle, low headroom and sturdy construction 
make R & M Hoists perfectly suited to your plant, too! Get in touch with the near- 
est R & M sales and service office now. Or write us for complete details. It’ll pay you 
to “take it up” with R & M! 


Re M SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Diet. 6. indian 364 Broadway Cleveland. .352 Rockefeller Bldg. New York........ 200 Varick St. 
Atlanta.......319 Walton Bldg. SOOO: & xGie's Cowen 1100 Cadiz St. _ Philadelphia . 401 N. Broad St. 
Baltimore, Lombard & Concord St. PEE 1420 16th St. Pittsburgh H. W. Oliver Bld 

Deis ciccacce 55 Long Wharf _ Detroit..... 2921 E. Grand Blvd. San F on ll N F M 8- 
Buffalo. .... 2005 Delaware Ave. Houston. .3715 Harrisburg Blvd. ~°4" **@ncisco, lo New : temry. St. 
Chicago... .2400 W. Madison St. Jacksonville... .305 Bisbee Bldg. Seattle..........216 Walker Bldg. 
Cincinnati......... 418 New St. Newark..........700 Bergen St. Syracuse... .204 State Tower Bldg. 


Montreal. ... Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Ltd. 


ROBBINS acMYERS-Inc. 


HOIST & CRANE DIVISION © SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


MOTORS ¢ FANS e MOYNO PUMPS « FOUNDED 1878 
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SEYLE 2 


Seven Principles Fixed 
Governing War Construction 
Washington 


© © © Principles governing curtail- 
ment of war plant construction, 
which, as pointed out in THE IRON 
AGE, affect steel and other metal 
units, were formally promulgated 
last Saturday by WPB, the War 
and Navy Departments. The pro- 
gram adopted means that no new 
plants will be built unless they are 


NEWS OF INDUSTRY 
absolutely essential and can meet 
the seven established points. The 
purpose is to make all possible ma- 
terial and effort available for im- 
mediate war production. The for- 
mula applies not only to direct war 
plants but to all other construction, 
both publicly and privately financed. 

The seven criteria which must 
be met before any project will be 
approved for construction follow: 

1. It is essential for the war ef- 
fort. 
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. on steels of hardnesses up to 500 Brinell, 





KENNAMETAL tools permit eal] speeds 2 to 6 times greater dei) 


are possible with ITD) ry. 13> Met ste slo 


moves 3 to 1O times more metal between rearinds, 


roughing and ETT in one cut. 


These KENNAMETAL advantages add 
and ships. 
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In addition, KENNAMETAL re- 
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up to MORE guns, planes, tanks 
That's why it’s important NOW to put KENNAMETAL in your 


























MSKENNA METALS é@ 


144 Lloyd Ave., LATROBE, PA. 
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2. Postponement of construction 
would be detrimental to the war ef- 
fort. 

3. It is not practical to rent or 
convert existing facilities for the 
purpose. 

4. The construction will not re- 
sult in duplication or unnecessary 
expansion of existing plants or 
facilities now under construction or 
about to be constructed. 

5. All possible economies have 
been made in the project, resulting 
in deletion of all-nonessential items 
and parts. 

6. The projects have been d:- 
signed of the simplest type, just 
sufficient to meet the minimum re- 
quirements. 

Sufficient labor, public utilities, 
transportation, raw materials, 
equipment and the like are avail- 
able to build and operate the plant. 
The manufactured product can be 
used at once or stored until needed. 
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Policy Is Formulated on 
Steel Industry Projects 


eee According to a letter last 
week signed by W. A. Hauck, chief 
of the planning unit, plant facilities 
section, WPB Iron and_ Steel 
Branch, the following policy is ap- 
plicable to all projects for maintain- 
ing or increasing steel production 
including expansion, extensions, re- 
habilitation and revamping now 
underway or contemplated, whether 
government financed or company 
financed. The policy is likewise ap- 
plicable to all repair and mainte- 
nance: work wherever possible. 
Rigid adherance to this policy is 
required: 

(A) All structures, equipment and ma- 


terial must be limited to indispensable 
bare necessities. 

(B) Suitable substitutes for all critical 
and scarce materials and equipment are 
required. 









(C) Structures shall be of the simplest 
temporary type except where the opera- 
tion to be conducted therein necessitates 
more substantial construction. In such 
cases the degree of permanency and of 
design shall be limited to that just ade- 
quate for the needs with due regard being 
given to the pertinent building codes. 


(D) The possibility of attaining objec- 
tive by utilizing facilities made available 
by stoppage of civilian production must 
first be exhausted. 





(E) Before the construction of any new 
project, a survey must be made of all 
available existing facilities susceptible to 
conversion for the purpose. 


(F) Markets for second-hand machin- 
ery and equipment must first be explored 
and utilized before purchasing new ma- 
chinery and equipment. Likewise, unused 








structures which can be dismantled and 
reerected on the project site should be 
obtained wherever possible. 


(G) Spares or standby equipment must 
be kept to a minimum consistent with 
good operating practice. Spares and 
standby equipment held by one company 
may be needed by another company as 
the initial operating equipment. 

(H) Types of construction equipment 
and supplies should be _ simplified and 
standardized, using only existing more 
readily available types. Specials and 
“tailor made” equipment should _ be 
avoided. 

Materials used in construction, mainte- 
nance and repair will be limited to those 
authorized by the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board “List of Prohibited Items for 
Construction Work” dated April 1, 1942. 
Materials of non-prohibited types which 
are more expensive than other adequate 
but less costly materials, must not be 
used. 


Machine Tool Shipments 
Show Steep Rise in April 


Washington 


ee¢eThe value of new machine 
tools, presses and other metal 
working machinery shipped dur- 
ing April was $114,100,000, it was 
announced last Saturday by Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, director of pro- 
duction of the WPB. Shipments 
of machine tools alone amounted 
to 25,415 units, with a total value 
of $103,364,496. During March, 
24,300 units, valued at $98,358,- 
299, were shipped. 

Production of metal working 
machinery has reached a rate of 
more than $1,300,000,000 a year 
and is steadily on the increase. 
Last year the value of metal work- 
ing machinery was about $840,- 
000,000 and the present going rate 
represents an increase of more 
than 60 per cent. 

Compared with the same month 
of last year, the April value of all 
metal working machinery is an 
increase of 72 per cent. 

On the basis of comparable 
companies which reported during 
March and April, the value for 
the latter month represents a 5 
per cent increase. On a_ per 
day comparison between the two 
months, April represents an in- 
crease of 8 per cent. 





ASM to Meet in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 


© © © Technical men from the In- 
dianapolis, Columbus, Dayton anJ 
Cincinnati areas as well as others 
engaged in war industries will at- 
tend the tri-chapter meeting of 
American Society for Metals here 
June 5. The meeting is to be held 
in connection with war production 
clinics to help industry gear itself 
to the use and treatment of emer- 
gency steels. 


ship of its type. 
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PROVIDES THE 
RIGHT AMOUNT 
OF OIL IN THE 
RIGHT PLACE AT 
THE RIGHT TIME 


ARINGS 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


C/eeve BEARING HEADQUARTERS 
505 S. MILL STREET « NEW CASTLE, PA. 





INS Photo 
TROOPSHIP OF THE SKY: Designed for troop and equipment movement, 
this giant Curtiss-Commando, C-46, is the world’s largest twin-engined 





= Write for this 


NEW 
Catalogue 


BRONZE 





@ This new book will save you time, 
trouble and money when ordering self- 
lubricating bushings or bearings. Thirty-six 
pages filled with useful, informative data 
will help you to accurately determine your 
needs. A complete listing of over 2000 
individual sizes . . . including plain, flanged 
and spherical bearings . . . will help you 
design to standards thereby eliminating 
delay and die expense. 

Competitive tests in practically every 
type of industry have definitely proven the 
superiority of Johnson Bronze LEDALOYL. 
Our exclusive process of PRE-ALLOYING 
the basic materials provides bearing qual- 
ities not obtainable by any other method. 

Write for your free copy of this new 
book today. It will help you get better 
bearings—quicker. It is your first step 
toward improved bearing performance. 
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Extra Charges Are Lowered for 
Nickel-Chrome "NE" Steel Grades 


Pittsburgh 


© ¢ ¢ In the light of recent experi- 
ence with National Emergency al- 
ternate steels, alloy steel makers, 
effective June 1, revised down- 
ward the extra charges on the 
nickel-chrome grades covering 


steels NE 8620 to and including 
NE 8949. The extras were pub- 
lished originally in this magazine 
April 9. Practically all of the re- 
ductions amounted to 15c. a 100 lb. 
on finished steel and $3 a ton on 
semi-finished steel. 


Bat He) a dais 


FOR PRODUCTION MACHINES 





@ This shell cleaning machine, built by American Foundry 
Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind., has “‘fighting’’ speeds because it is 
equipped with a REEVEs Vari-Speed Motor Pulley for complete speed 
flexibility. It can be operated as fast as skilled workers can keep up. Any 
desired speed instantly available at turn of handwheel without stopping 
driven machine. REEVES Variable Speed Drives put more “‘fight’’ into any 
production machine by providing full-range speed adjustability, accurate 
speed setting and positive operation. Result: less waste and spoilage— 
more accurate processing at a faster rate. Standard equipment on 1,440 
different makes of machines. Easily installed on machines in service. 
Write for copy of Catalog-Manual IG-419. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Reeves Speed Control 
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This action follows the general 
policy of steel companies to read- 
just extras as experience develops 


new factors. The National Emer- 
gency alternate composition 
ranges for basic open hearth and 
electric furnace alloy steel shown 
below were established after ex- 
tensive consultation between steel 
companies and governmental 
agencies in order to have steel of 
suitable quality in case original 
composition ranges became un- 
available because of heavy war 
demand. Below are details in 
chart form including the extra 
charges per 100 lb. on finished 
steel items and the extra charges 
per ton on billets, blooms and 
slabs, representing a revision of 
the chart shown on page 146, THE 
IRON AGE, April 9, 1942. 

The National Emergency alter- 
nate composition ranges were 
established after extensive consul- 
tation in order to have steel of 
suitable quality in case original 
composition ranges became _ un- 
available because of heavy war 
demand. 

Last week the American Iron & 
Steel Institute issued the first 
batch of charts covering tests on 
NE steels. The data which the 
Institute has available for inter- 
ested parties will be added to from 
time to time and are expected to 
become increasingly valuable. 

End-quench hardenability tests 
have been made on single heats of 
most of the NE-8000 series low 
alloy steels. Data on tensile 
strength, elastic limit, reduction in 
area and Izod impact values are 





available on certain sizes of bar 
stock for various draw tempera- 
tures. 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION LIMITS, 
Desig- 
nation Phos- Sul- 
Man- phorus’ phur 

Carbon | ganese Max. Max. | Silicon | Nickel 
NE 8024 |.22/.28 | 1.00/1.30 .040 | .040 |.20/.35 
NE 8124 |.22/.28 | 1.30,1.60' .040  .040 |.20 35 | 
NE 8233 |.30/.36 | 1.30/1.60 .040 | .040 |.20/.35 | 
NE 8245 |.42/ .49 | 1.30/1.60, .040 | .040 |.20/.35 | 

| 

NE 8339 |.35/.42 | 1.30/1.60| .040 | .040 |.20/.35 | 
NE 8442 |.38/.45 | 1.30/1.60 .040| .040 |.20/.35 | 
NE 8447 |.43/.50 | 1.30/1.60 .040 | .040 |.20/.35 | 
NE 8547 |.43/.50 | 1.30/1.60' .040 .040 |.20/.35 | 
NE 8620 |.18).23| .70/ 95, .040 | .040 |.20/.35 |.40/ .60 
NE 8630 |.27/.33| .70/ .95 040 .040 |.20/.35 |.40/.60 

| | | 
NE 8724 |.22/.28| .70/ 95 .040 | .040 |.20/.35 |.40/ .60 
NE 8739 |.35/.42| .75.1.00 .040 | .040 |.20/.35 |.40/.60 
NE 8744 |.40/.47| .75/1.00, .040 | .040 |.20/.35 |.40/ .6¢ 
NE 8749 |.45/.52| .75/1.00/ .040 | .040 |.20/.35 |.40/.60 
NE 8817 |.15,.20| .70/ 95 .040 | .040 |.20; .35 |.40/ .60 
NE 8949 |.45/.52| 1.00/1.30  .040 | 040 |.20/ .36 |.40/ .60 


Note: The extras shown above are in addition toa base price 





PER CENT 


Addition to Schedule 136 


ee¢eAn extensive and extremely 
important amendment to Maxi- 
mum Price Order No. 136 (ma- 
chines and parts) is in process, it 
was announced late last week. The 
price order becomes. effective 
July 1. 

It is expected parts and subas- 
semblies not now covered under 
the schedule will be included in 
the amendment. There may be 
some other needed changes as out- 
lined in THE IRON AGE, May 21, 
page 108. 

The amendment will not be 
available until around July 1, ef- 
fective date of the order. 


, 4 


Cancellation Clauses Gain 


© ¢e¢ Cancellation clauses are 
more frequent in orders extended 
to subcontractors and suppliers, 
the result of the widespread belief 
that the war might end suddenly. 
The United States Government has 
been seeking to dispel the sudden 
wave of optimism. 
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Steel Screen Cloth Action 
Washington 


ee¢eScreen cloth sellers whose 
sales are governed by Revised 
Price Schedule No. 49 were asked 
by OPA last Friday to refrain 
from increasing their prices until 
July 15, even though an increase 
in the mill prices of steel screen 
cloth was granted April 27 under 
an amendment to Revised Price 
Schedule No. 6. July 15 was se- 


Basic Electric 
| Open-Hearth Furnace 


Bars | Billets,| Bars | Billets, 
Chro- | Molyb-| Vana- | & Bar- |Blooms,| & Bar- Blooms, 
mium derum| dium | Strip |& Slabs! Strip & Slabs 


.10/ .20 .45c| $ 9.00 


—__— PRICES —__— 


lected as the probable date for 
the exhaustion of present inven- 
tories, and the OPA request is 
aimed at anticipatory price rises 
put into effect by dealers in pos- 
session of inventories bought be- 
fore the increase in mill prices. 
Price Administrator Henderson 
said he believes that if jobbers 
maintain the old price level until 
July 15, even as to shipments re- 
ceived at current mill prices, a 


fair average price level for job- 
bers’ sales of screen cloth will be 


achieved. 
, 4¥ 


Relief Given Several Mines 


© ¢ ¢ Price Administrator Hender- 
son has granted relief to several 
mines in West Virginia and IIli- 
nois whose petitions declared that 
established maximum prices did 


YOU NEED 





@ Your production capacity has not reached “Top” unless 


you are using modern material handling equipment at 
every possible point in your production lines. 


From raw materials to the finished product, Mathews * 
offers you a transportation system that helps create 
smooth-flowing, efficient production. If you need material 
handling equipment, remember the Mathews Engineer is 


co c& Seco oo 


-95c; $19.00 
always ready to serve you. 

-25/ .35 .85 | 17.00 1.35 | 27.00 

10/ .20 | 65 | 13.00) 1.15 | 23.00 

led i Riel ell MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 

-20/ . 75 . 25 | . 

7. = bey ‘3 | ae ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA. 

40) 60 1.25 25.00 | 1.75 35.00 Field Engineers and Sales Offices located in 30 Industrial Centers 
.40/ .60 |.15/ .25 | 75 | 15.00| 1.25 | 25.00 
-40/ .60 |.18/ .25 .75 | 15.00 1.25 25.00 

| i 

40 90 20/.30).......| 2 | 16.00] 1.30] 20.00 DOUBLED CAPACITY FOR WAR PRODUCTION 
.40/ .60 |.20/ .30 .80 | 16.00 1.30 | 26.00 Sueeging up our productive capacity month after 
-40/ .60 |.20/ .30 80 | 16.00 1.30 | 26.00 month has ely enabled us to keep pace with 
| mounting war orders. As long as this condition 
-40/ .60 |.30/ .40 | 90 | 18.00 1.40 | 28.00 exists, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
| civilian requirements. Our one bi 
|.40/ .60 |.30) .40 1.20 | 24.00 | 1.70 | 34.00 
| | 


handling of war material. That job 





of 2.70c, major basing points. 
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not permit them to obtain their 
respective October, 1941, realiza- 
tion. The relief came in Order 
Nos. 6 and 7 under Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 120 (Bitumi- 
nous Coal Delivered From Mine or 
Preparation Plant). 
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Export Licenses Revoked 


© ¢ ¢ The Office of Exports, Board 
of Economic Warfare, announced 
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THE GARLOCK PACKING CO., PALMYRA, NEW YORK 


In Canada: The Garlock Packing Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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May 30 that all general export li- 
censes authorizing exports of ma- 
chinery listed below for all desti- 
nations other than Canada and 
Newfoundland have been revoked. 


List includes: 

Leather working machinery; tanning 
machinery; textile machinery and equip- 
ment; packaging and labeling machinery, 
except machinery to be used to package 
or label fruits or vegetables packed in 
hermetically sealed containers and steril- 
ized by the use of heat, in excess of $200; 
pulp and paper-making machinery, in ex- 
cess of $1,000; paper converting machin- 


ery, in excess of $200; printing and pub- 
lishing machinery, in excess of $200: 
baking machinery, in excess of $200; con- 


fectionery machinery, in excess of $299; 


* 
A LSO for Victory 


‘keep your 
plant going at full 
‘capacity. Avoid fre- 
quent shutdowns. 
Use packings, 
gaskets and oil seals 
which give long, de- 


pendable service. 
























































































































beverage bottling machinery, in excess of 
$200; industrial sewing machinery, in ex- 
cess of $200; cotton ginning and delinting 
machinery; shoe manufacturing machin- 
ery; shoe repairing machinery. 

Office machinery, including only the 
following types of new machines: ac- 
counting and bookkeeping machines; add- 
ing machines; addressing machines (in- 
cluding, but not limited to, embossing 
machinery for plates); billing and con- 
tinuous forms handling typewriters; bill- 
ing and other forms writing machines 
(except autographic registers and mani- 
folders) ; calculating and computing ma- 
chines; dictating machines (including, 
but not limited to, ink ribbon, gelatin, 
off-set, spirit, stencil; reproducing type- 
writer principle, and photographic types; 
but not including photostatic machines) ; 
interoffice communication systems and 
machines; punched card tabulating and 
accounting machines; shorthand writing 
machines; time clock stamps and time 
recording machines; wide carriage (18- 
in. or wider) typewriters with special in- 
built features designed for statistical or 
accounting work. 

Revocation of general licenses 
to all destinations other than 
Canada and Newfoundland does 
not apply to shipments of the fore- 
going machinery which are on 
dock, on lighter, or laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or ship- 
ments in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for ex- 
port. 

The Office of Exports will not 
consider future applications for 
export licenses on the types of ma- 
chinery described above without 
an accompanying request for a 
preference rating, unless prefer- 
ence rating of A-9 or higher has 


been obtained. 
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Increases Denied on Cement 


ee¢eFreight rate increases al- 
lowed by state or federal regula- 
tory bodies cannot be added to the 
prices of cement sold on a de- 
livered basis by cement manufac- 
turers if the price for the de- 
livered cement would then be 
above the highest prices charged 
in March, 1942, OPA said May 30. 

In a letter sent to 85 cement 
manufacturers and signed by Har- 
old Leventhal, assistant general 
counsel for OPA, it was explained 
that Section 2 of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation pro- 
vides that the maximum price for 
any commodity sold on a delivered 
price basis cannot exceed the high- 
est delivered price charged during 
March, 1942. 
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Export Queries Answered 


©eeQOPA last week issued an 
extensive question - and - answer 
statement designed to clear up 
questions raised by exporters in 
connection with the maximum ex- 


port price regulation. Some of the 
questions and answers are given 
below. 

Meanwhile, exporters learned 
they are no longer required to 
state f.a.s. prices on export license 
applications. The Office of Export 
Control made rulings’ on this and 
several other questions about ap- 
plications. 

The OPA answers included: 


Q.—Are sales by an American seller to its 
fore.gn subsidiary subject to the regulation? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.—Is the resale of a foreign subsidiary in 
the foreign country of goods purchased from 
the parent company subject to the regulation? 

A.—The regulation covers sales of commodi- 
ties outside the continental United States by 
an agent or exporter or corporation owned or 
controlled by the exporter within a period of 
two years after the date of shipment of the 
commodity from the continental United States. 

Q.—-Where an exporter performs any proc- 
essing, converting, canning, or assembling of 
parts prior to shipment, is he to be regarded 
as a manufacturer? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—If an exporter purchases a commodity 
at a maximum domestic price of $100 less 2 
per cent discount for cash, is his basic price 
$100 or $98? 

A.—It is $98 if he uses the cost of acquisi- 
tion and $100 if he uses the maximum domes- 
tie price. 

Q.—Where a purchasing agent takes title 
to the goods on behalf of the importer, what 
is he to use as the basic price? 

A.—The supplier’s basic price. 

Q.—How is the premium figured? 

A.—It must not exceed the average pre- 
mium for the particular services or functions 
performed charged in the export trade on simi- 
lar exports during either the period July 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1940, or March 1 to April 15, 1942, 
in whichever period this premium was lower. 

Q.—Where additional overhead costs are in- 
curred because of the rise in labor, expenses, 
selling, taxes, etc., over and above those ex- 
isting during the base periods, may the pre- 
mium be increased? 

A.—No. The premium is that charged by 
the export trade in the base period yielding 
the lower premium. 

Q.—Where goods hdve been shipped to New 
York for export from th*t port and thereafter 
must be diverted to anovher port in order to 
obtain shipping space, may the _ shipping 
charges from New York to the actual port of 
exit be added? 

A.—Yes. This is a shipping charge inci- 
dent to the export. 

Q.—May an exporter split his premium, or 
in the case of an export the agent split this 
commission with the exporter? 

A.—No, if it would result in the exporter 
getting a higher premium than the base pe- 
riod premium and consequently a higher price 
than that allowed by the regulation. 
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Rules on Advertising 


eee Advertising allowances 
granted by a manufacturer for 
promotional services to a_ dis- 
tributor or a retail outlet are not 
covered by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, Price Adminis- 
trator Henderson said May 28. 
“Advertising allowances granted 
by a seller for promotional ser- 
vices rendered by a buyer are not 
‘frozen’ by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation and are not to be 
considered as an element in the 
price at which goods were deliv- 
ered during March, the base period 
under the universal price ceiling,” 
he said. “The seller is, therefore, 


not required to continue to grant 
the advertising allowances cus- 
tomarily granted by him to dif- 
ferent purchasers or classes of 
purchasers. 

“If, however, allowances, even 
though designated as ‘advertising 
allowances,’ actually constituted a 
reduction in the price of mer- 
chandise and were granted by the 
seller without regard to promo- 
tional services to be rendered by 
the buyer, (the distributor or re- 


Gentlemen: 


P'1¢83 —._.............4. eee 


tail outlet) the seller is required 
to treat such allowances in the 
same way as his customary allow- 
ances, discounts and price differ- 
entials prevailing in March.” 

Under the price regulation, a 
seller may not “change his cus- 
tomary allowances, discounts or 
other price differentials unless 
such change results in a lower 
price.” 

Advertising allowances consti- 
tute such practices as paying by 


»> To you and to our common cause 
i — now and later — 
We Pledge Unremitting Effort 


Without other change than tightening the 
belt of our resolve, we here at FIDELITY 
have shifted from defense to offense in the 
pace of our production. 

As long as eleven years ago we began to 
prepare for this day. 

The matured and disciplined talents of 
our older and experienced engineers were 


given the support of keen, young minds 
whose enthusiasm and vitality they 
directed into new channels. 

New machines were designed, developed, 
tested by us and by military and commer- 
cial experts. New workers were trained by 
seasoned and skilled craftsmen. 

Old machine tools were obsoleted and 
replaced with the most modern units until 
today, with minor exceptions, every ma- 

ine in the plant is less than five years old. 
Today tolerances and finishes as fine as 
four one-millionths of.an inch can be 
measured and maintained. 

Organization of tasks, skills and methods 
was perfected. Both the tempo and the 
uniform quality of production were so far 
and so steadily stepped up that today we 
are producing six times as much per square 
foot of floor area as six years ago. 

The responsibilities for plans which go 
beyond even the critical war needs have 
been shouldered by this personnel which 
has already achieved so much. There is no 
lag in their planning. It is a task in which 
all of us are cooperating. To its continu- 
ance we pledge our unremitting efforts. 


durcsen 


President 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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a manufacturer, in whole or in 


part, the cost of a retailer’s or dis- 


tributor’s promotional or display 
advertising, the cost of demon- 
strators or offering premiums to 
retailers and salesmen to _ push 
sales of new or slow moving com- 
modities. 


Gray Iron Casting Prices 


© °¢e¢In a letter sent to sellers of 
gray iron castings May 27, OPA 


PRICES 


confirmed the facts stated on page 
106 of this magazine last week 
and said: 

“A maximum price regulation 
for gray iron castings will be is- 
sued in the near future under 
which maximum prices for gray 
iron castings will be set at a level 
of prices prevailing earlier than 
provided for in the Genera! Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. 


“You are therefore notified that 
price advances made under 


any 





TO YOUR DUST CONTROL PROBLEM 


Compare the “Dustube” point-by- 
point and you will see how logi- 
cally it meets your dust collecting 
requirements. 


It is Simple: The cloth tubes can 
be installed, inspected or re- 
moved in a jiffy; they are light and 
economical to ship and _ store; 
they prevent bridging and 
clogging; being amply spaced 
they greatly decrease resistance 
to air flow with the result that 
there is not only a saving in 
power but the air velocity 
throughout the collector is more 
uniform; the tubes clean more 
rapidly and thoroughly because 


they are shaken like a rug while 
limp and deflated. 


It is Economical: Operating and 
maintenance costs are confined to 
power for operating the fan and 
shaker and the occasional replace- 
ment of an inexpensive cloth tube. 
There are few working parts to 
wear. 


It is Efficient: Performance rec- 
ords show that its efficiency by 
weight is 98%, and more; by dust 
count the discharged air shows 
less than ten million particles per 
cubic foot of air from two to ten 
microns in size. 


FITTS Ae Laxey 
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the provision of the General Maxi- 
mum Regulation will undoubtedly 
have to be withdrawn in the near 
future; also, that it is contem- 
plated that the proposed regula- 
tion will cut across existing con- 


tracts.” 


Steel Warehouse Prices 


© ¢e¢In Tacoma and Sioux Falls, 
which were added to Price Sched- 
ule 49 last week as listed cities, 
warehouses specified are: Sioux 
Falls, Hassensteel Steel Corp. and 
Sioux Steel Co.; Tacoma, Hunt & 
Mottet Co. 


Discount on Wire Set 


©eeAmendment No. 5 to the 
steel mill price schedule, No. 6, 
provides that the minimum dis- 
count which producers can extend 
is 40c. per 100 lb. off the base 
price for bale tie low carbon Bes- 
semer or low carbon basic manu- 
facturers’ wire, except in cases 
where a lesser discount was cus- 
tomarily and actually granted as 
of April 16, 1941, by a producer 
who customarily sold bale tie wire 
to bale tie manufacturers. 


$ 4 


Fabricated Aluminum Prices 


© © © Reductions in prices of fab- 
ricated aluminum products previ- 
ously scheduled by the OPA to 
take effect June 15, have been 
postponed until July 1. Deferment 
of the, effective date of the reduc- 
tions was decided upon to allow 
additional time for the industry to 
make adjustments to the new 
price level. 


, 4 


Central May Sell at $2.20 


©°¢e¢Central Iron & Steel Co., 
Harrisburg, may sell plain steel 
plates, base grade, at a maximum 
price of $2.20 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. 
established basing point system, 
according to a clarifying state- 
ment issued by OPA on May 28. 
It was explained that a “clerical 
error” by OPA about ten days ago 
resulted in revoking entirely the 
exception previously granted Cen- 
tral rather than merely modifying 
it downward. 

The steel company had been 












































given permission to charge $2.35 
starting about a year ago. The 
OPA decision to scale down the 
premium was reported in last 
week’s issue of this magazine, 
page 106. Instead of being forced 
back to $2.10, Central may charge 


$2.20. \ | 


Nonferrous Foundries Aided 


e ¢ © Exceptions issued last week 
to the nonferrous casting price 
schedule (No. 125) grant Mil- 
linocket Foundry & Machine Co., 
Millinocket, Me., permission to 
sell to the Great Northern Paper 
Co. bronze castings at 24%4c. per 
lb. and special bronze castings at 
27\4%4c. per lb. Permission was 
given George E. Crompton, doing 
business as the New Bedford 
Brass Foundry, New Bedford, 
Mass., to sell to certain purchas- 
ers in Massachusetts. specified 
castings at 30c. to 38c. per Ib. 
Permission was given Prairie 
Brass & Meta! Co., Kansas City, 
to sell to certain purchasers speci- 
fied castings at varied prices. 


oS 


Formula Established for 
Prices of More Castings 
Washington 


© ¢e¢ Producers of malleable iron 
and high alloy steel castings were 
given price formulas on Tuesday 
by OPA for established maximum 
prices for such castings which 
can not be priced under Section 
1499.2 of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. The formulas 
are contained in Orders No. 4 and 
5 for malleable iron castings and 
high alloy steel castings respec- 
tively under Section 1499.3 (b) of 
the GMPR, effective June 2. 

The text of the formula for 
both types of castings follows: 

“The producer’s maximum price 
for each such casting shall be a 
net price (after adjustment for 
all applicable customary extra 
charges, discounts, or other al- 
lowances) not in excess of that at 
which he would have sold such a 
casting during March, 1942, under 
the pricing formula or method of 
calculating prices used by him in 
March, 1942, employing the same 
cast factors (wage rates, price of 
materials, and overhead) and 
profit margins which were in ef- 
fect for him in March, 1942, even 
though his cost or profit margin 


rotces— 


increased since that 


, 4 


Warns Against Abuses 


ee © Asserting that “in times like 
these even a private business is a 
public trust,” David Ginsburg, 
general counsel of OPA, told the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents at New York that gross 
abuse of price control laws can 


may have 
date.” 
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Fluid Power Pump 


OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE DECK AUXILIARIES, LO-HED HOISTS 


G} AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2410 


ARAMINGO AVENUE, 
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be severely dealt with by OPA. 

He pointed out that issuance of 
licenses is a “simple and painless 
process” and that suspension of 
license, taking away the right to 
do business, can also be speedily 
accomplished. “License suspen- 
sion suits,” he said, “Are the im- 
peachment proceedings by which 
we remove from positions of eco- 
nomic responsibility those who 
have shown themselves unworthy 
of further confidence.” 


Hele-Shaw Fluid Power 
is also making good at 
new jobs 


a have to make good 
at new jobs today. Hele-Shaw 
Fluid Power is helping them. 
Fluid Power is oil under pres- 
sure from a Hele-Shaw Pump. 
It powers many kinds of hy- 
draulically operated machines 
and devices. Each Hele-Shaw 
pump is normally designed for 
a certain maximum pressure. A 
hydraulic press, for example, 
that is driven by a Hele-Shaw 
pump at a pressure of 2000 lbs. 
per sq. in. today, may tomor- 
row have to work at 3000 
pounds pressure on a war job. 
Various types of Hele-Shaw 
pump controls make the 
changeover a work of a few 
minutes. The ease of selecting 
the right pressure for a job is 
an advantage of Fluid Power 
Operation. There are others our 
illustrated catalog is waiting to 
show you. Why not send for it? 


Steeping press for the cellophane industry 
uses Hele-Shaw Pump with a hand-oper- 


ated Hele-Shaw GAM Control. Control 

regulates volume and pressure  inde- 

pendently, eliminating need for auxiliary 
operating valves. 
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PRP Plan Is Broadened to 
Include More Metal Users 


©¢e¢ Moving further toward a 
strict allocation of scarce mate- 
rials and improved control of in- 
ventories, J. S. Knowlson, WPB 
Director of Industry Operations, 
said that all but a few classes of 
companies requiring more than 


AMPCO CASE 





$5,000 worth of metal for third 
quarter must apply before July 1 
for priority aid under the Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan. By revi- 
sion of Priorities Regulation No. 
3, to be issued within a few days, 
the present number of 6300 com- 


HISTORIES 


Photo by U. S. 
Army Signal Corps. 


In pre-defense days, a prominent 
manufacturer of steel mill machinery—now a government 


contractor making anti-aircraft gun mounts! 


The transi- 


tion to wartime activities did not disrupt their need for 


high quali 
of Ampco 


bronzes. Instead of heavy screwdown nuts 
etal, the orders now call for high tensile 


strength bronze parts, suitable for gun carriages. At the 
Ampco foundries they can still secure just the alloys they 
need, exactly cast to rigid government specifications. 


As old customers assume war contracts, they change their 
patterns and specifications—but continue to secure bronz- 
es of controlled analysis from the same reliable source. 


Contractors to the government, needing bronze alloys, 
are invited to submit their problems to Ampco engineers. 


Ask for information. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT 1A-6 
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panies now using the PRP plan 
will be increased to 10,000. 

Major metal using plants af- 
fected by the revised regulations 
will not be permitted to use any 
preference rating except ratings 
assigned to them by PRP during 
third quarter. They will not be 
allowed to accept delivery of any 
scarce metal in excess of a quota 
established for them. 

“It is anticipated,” said Mr. 
Knowlson, “that only the follow- 
ing classes of companies which 
will use more than $5,000 worth 
of metal in third quarter will con- 
tinue under existing procedures 
instead of under PRP: Producers 
engaged in primary production of 
basic metals; distributors; whole- 
salers; builders; companies en- 
gaged in transportation; utilities 
including light, heat, water and 
gas companies; mining companies 
and petroleum enterprises; com- 
munications including telephone 
and telegraph; companies en- 
gaged in sewage and drainage 
operations.” 

All large metal users are re- 
quired to report their consump- 
tion to WPB on form PD-275. 
Those affected by the revision of 
Priorities Regulation No. 3 may 
use exactly the same information 
in filling out PRP application 
form PD-25-a, adding the other 
information called for. 


, 4 


"M" and "L" Order Appeals 
Made Uniform By WPB 


© ¢eA uniform appeals policy to 
be followed in consideration of all 
appeals for relief from M and L or- 
ders was officially announced on 
Monday by WPB. It governs deci- 
sions on appeals to assemble proc- 
essed or semi-processed inventories 
beyond cutoff dates in excess of 
limitation quotas. 


In general appeals will not be 
granted except when the materials 
involved have already been fabri- 
cated to such an extent that their 
use as scrap would be wasteful. The 
granting of appeals will be consid- 
ered only after it has been deter- 
mined that no other adequate relief 
is available to the applicant. 

The principal grounds set up are 
as follows: 


The processed inventory must be with- 
out salvage or reclaimed value to war 
production, and if not assembled must 





WPB Asks Complete 
Data on PD-1-a Forms 


@ @ @ While there is no assur- 
ance that any application filed 
on form PD-1-a will receive ap- 
proval, WPB announced that 
only persons giving full infor- 
mation required on the form will 
have applications processed. An 
appeal for more efficient treat- 
ment of PD-1-a applications was 
directed to persons using this 
form of application for mate- 
rials and supplies. Much delay 
and difficulty has been experi- 
enced in attempting to appraise 
PD-1-a applications because of 
the sketchy information sub- 
mitted. 

Detailed information on the 
function of equipment desired 
to be purchased and whether it 
would repair, replace, or expand 
existing facilities; and a com- 
plete description of the material 
wanted with the name of the 
prospective supplier are particu- 
larly important items on the 
form. 





have small scrap value compared to the 
worth of the completed item. The appel- 
lant must not be in violation of existing 
conservation, limitation or priority orders. 


The appellant must not have purposely 
processed a large inventory with the view 
of requiring preferential treatment or 
have otherwise violated the spirit of the 
order. 


Consideration will be given if granting 
the appeal will help finance conversion to 
war work or if this is not the case will re- 
lieve the appellant’s financial stress and 
in no way interfere with the war effort. 


Granting the appeal must not give the 
appellant any substantial advantage over 
competitors in a like situation. No per- 
mission will be granted to use or procure 
materials which are scarce, such as 
nickel and tungsten except, when the 
imount is extremely small and the article 
manufactured will have an unusually 
large value to the national economy. 

One spokesman said appeals will 
be granted only if successful prose- 
cution of the war is furthered 


thereby. 


Relief available in many cases 
without granting an appeal from 
the terms of a WPB order includes 
assistance in disposing of frozen 
inventories materials to other com- 
panies permitted to use them or to 
government agencies; resale to the 
source of supply; assistance in se- 
curing war orders or in conversion 
of facilities to direct war produc- 
tion; advice on obtaining financial 
assistance from the Bureau of Fi- 
nance in the Bureau of Industry 
Operations, and assistance in dis- 
posing of idle production equip- 
ment. 
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Refrigerators 


©eeThe disposition procedure 
for some 600,000 refrigerators 
now frozen in the hands of manu- 
facturers and distributers was set 
up by order L-5-d, effective June 
15. It supersedes the original 
freeze order L-5-b, and permits 
the sale of new domestic mechani- 
cal refrigerators to Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, Panama 


Canal, or upon a certificate of 
transfer issued by the WPB. 
These certificates are expected to 
be issued only on approval of the 
National Housing Agency for war 
housing, the U. S. Public Health 
Service, Board of Economic War- 
fare for South American export, 
Lend-Lease, and the Treasury 
Procurement. Division. In addi- 
tion, the units may be sold to the 





Immediate Delivery 






on 
AIR GRP” 


Highspeed 

Revolving 
Air 

Cylinders 


MMNURGRIP” Model “D” Air Cylinders (shown 
above) are in greatly accelerated 
production, and are now available for immediate shipment. 


These high speed, revolving air cylinders have double ball 
bearings; require no normal adjustments; have balanced air 
pressure—no end thrust; and, are specially constructed for 


long life and low maintenance. 


“RIRGRIP” Shell Holding Equipment 
COMPRERTD” air operated chucking devices also 


include—universal three jaw chucks 
—shell holding equipment—air filter reducing valve and 
automatic lubricator units—and, operating valves. 


Wire, or phone, 
your requirements today! 


AIRGRIP 


DIVISION 


rrr 


ANKER-HOLTH MANUFACTURING CO. 


Holding j 


Headauvuarter for Shell 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
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Defense Supplies Corp., or any 
other RFC agency. 


1 4 


Car Exception 


© © © Regardless of restrictions on 
deliveries of iron and steel prod- 
ucts contained in General Prefer- 
ence Rating Order M-21, equipment 
used in the construction or repair 
of railroad cars may be sold be- 
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tween producers or suppliers of 
materials. A ruling to this effect 
was made last Thursday by WPB 
in Amendment No. 2 to Supple- 
mentary Limitation Order L-97-a-1. 
The amendment is intended to clear 
up questions relating to the pos- 
sible effect of M-21, which restricts 
deliveries of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, upon sales of car parts on un- 
rated orders, inasmuch as L-97-a-1 
canceled preference ratings for de- 


Ey , 
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AGAIN ROCKWELL ENGINEERS 
BOOST WAR PRODUCTION! 


A new Rockwell Gas Fired Unit 
hardens, quenches and tempers high 
explosive shells in one continuous 
operation. A single operator places 
shells on the conveyor at the charge 
end of the hardening furnace — 
thereafter all operations are contin. 
uous. Both the hardening and draw 
furnaces are provided with auto- 
matic proportioning burners and 
control instruments so that any draw 
specified by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment may be easily obtained. 


Shells are carried through both fur- 
naces by an oil hydraulic pushing 
system with time cycle control. The 
method of quenching gives a very 
uniform hardness and minimizes any 
danger of soft spots due to vapor 
pockets or other causes. 


If MORE PRODUCTION is your 
problem, write or wire us. Rockwell's 
wide experience in heat treating will 
help you. 


W. S. ROCKWELL COMPANY 
50 Church St. New York 


liveries of materials going into the 
manufacture of these parts. 
WPB’s Division of Industry Op- 
erations said that purchasers of 
such parts must endorse a state- 
ment to sellers that material ac- 
quired will be used only in the con- 
struction or repair of railroad cars. 


4, 4 


Steel Form Ruling 


©¢e¢%In making a correction in a 
release of May 4, WPB’s Division 
of Industry Operations last Thurs- 
day said that producers of iron and 
steel products on Schedule B of Or- 
der M-21-b must file form PD-83-f 
quarterly with the WPB, and ware- 
houses must report to the Bureau 
of Census on form PD-83 before 
the fifteenth of each month with re- 
spect to products on Schedule A. 
Previously the Division stated the 
requirements of Amendment No. 4 
as calling upon warehouses to re- 
port to the Bureau of Census on or 
before the fifteenth of each month 
on form PD-83 in regard to Sched- 
ule A products and to the WPB on 
form PD-83-f for Schedule B prod- 
ucts. 

The sentence as corrected reads 
as follows: 

“Warehouses must report to the 
Bureau of Census on or before the 
fifteenth of each month on Form 
PD-83 in regard to Schedule A 
products. Producers must report to 
the War Production Board, quar- 
terly, on Form PD-83-f for Sched- 
ule B products.” 
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Warehouse-Producer Reports 


© © ® Producers of iron and steel 
products on schedule B of order 
M-21-b must file form PD-83-f 
quarterly with the WPB, and ware- 
houses must report to the Bureau 
of Census on form PD-83 before 
the 15th of each month, with re- 
spect to products on schedule A. 
according to a correction of 
amendment No. 4 to order M-21-b, 
issued May 4. The original amend- 
ment did not include the producers 
report on form PD-83-f for sched- 
ule B products. 


, 4 


Industrial Machinery 


© eeA clarification of order L-83 
in amendment 1 so that certain 
types of machinery covered by the 





¢ 












order will not be confused with 
small household types regulated 
by other WPB orders. The amend- 
ment stipulates that coffee grind- 
ing and food slicing and grinding 
machinery covered in the order 
means machinery of 1 hp. or over. 
Small machinery for these pur- 
poses are covered by order L-65. 


, 4 


Sump Pumps 


© © ¢ Simplification in design of 
electric cellar drainers to save 
copper and alloys was ordered by 
WPB. Known in the trade as 
sump pumps, the simplification 
schedule (No. 10) to order L-42, 
prohibits the use of copper and 
copper base alloys in certain parts 
of the units. No brass or copper 
tubing shall be used in the pump 
standard; no copper or copper 
base alloys may be used in the 
upper and lower parts of the im- 
peller housing and pump base, the 
float rod assembly, the float, or the 
impeller; and the metallic cover 
shall be eliminated. 
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Canned Foods 


©eeThe canned foods order, 
M-86-a, was amended to assure 
that grade preference of fruit and 
vegetable packs in 1942 for mili- 
tary and Lend-Lease consumption 
takes precedence over the can-size 
preference. Also, several changes 
were made in the description and 
grade preferences of fruits and 
vegetables which may be packed 
for military use. It is preferred 
that most fruits and vegetables be 
packed in a No. 10 can, holding 
three-quarters of a gallon, with 
the second can-size preference be- 
ing the No. 2% can, and the third 
preference a No. 2 can. Canners 
packing in 1941 any products 
listed in Table II of the order, 
which was not packed in 1940, 
shall report quantities packed on 
form PD-342, the canners’ produc- 
tion report for 1940 and 1941. 
Also, the seasonal pack report for 
1942 should be filed on form 


PD-343. 
. 


Suppliers’ Inventories 


®©¢e¢Dealers affected by order 
L-63, the Suppliers’ Inventory 
Limitation order, may base their 


calculations on their sales during 
the preceding quarter, rather than 
on the second preceding month. 
Amendment No. 3 to the order ef- 
fects this change, which is op- 
tional. A dealer in the eastern or 
central war time zones may carry 
stocks of the 19 controlled cate- 
gories of merchandise equal to 
two-thirds of the dollar volume of 
such goods sold during the preced- 
ing three months. Dealers in other 
time zones may maintain inven- 
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tories equaling the dollar value of 
the sales during the full period 
of the previous quarter. 


4 4 | 


Plumbing Supplies 


© e¢ewWPB issued schedule 12 to 
limitation order L-42, prohibiting 
after June 20 the use of metals 
other than joining hardware, coat- 
ing, or reenforcing mesh in a list 
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CASTINGS SAVE MONEY 


Strong takes the same well earned pride in its cleaning opera- 
tions that it has for its annealing facilities. In addition to the 
cutting, grinding and chipping processes, Strong operates two 
sandblasts with the larger one capable of handling any casting 
which comes from its 15 by 19 annealing furnace. 


All of which adds up to a standard of castings which are much 
easier to machine—because the steel making, the molding, the 
annealing and the cleaning are all handled by Strong quality 
controls that safeguard the buyer’s interest at all stages of 
the work. The surest way to have stronger castings is to have 
them Strong-cast! 


STRONG STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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of plumbing fixtures common in 
the home and commercial estab- 
lishments. 

Except for specified items, the 
schedule bars the use of metal in 
the manufacture of plumbing fix- 
tures, but permits iron and steel 
to be used in some listed in- 
stances. The production of the 


following plumbing fixtures will 
be halted: Sinks (except scullery), 
sink and laundry tray combina- 
tions, foot baths, drinking and 





4. the production of brass and aluminum fuses the re- 


duction of “down time” to the least possible degree is all 


important! 


Cutting operations on multi-spindle automatics, such as 
reaming, eccentric drilling, tapping and threading, respond 
to the application of Stuarts “Super-Kool” No. 151 Brass 
Cutting Oil, or Stuarts “Super-Kool” No. 1M Aluminum Cutting 
Oil frequently with a surprising improvement in tool life and 


finish. 
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wash fountains, water closet 
bowls, frost closets or hoppers 
and tanks for water closets or 
urinals (other than pressure tanks 
for frost-proof closets). 


4, 4 


Sheet Steel 


© ¢ ¢ Reserve allotments of steel 
sheets for fabrication into steel 
drums for export shipment have 
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been made by amendment 2 to or- 
der M-45. Both hot and cold rolled 
sheet tonnages have been ordered 
set aside by the producer for the 
specific purpose of drum manu- 
facture. The original order cov- 
ered hot rolled sheets only. 


, 4 


Power and Steam Equipment 


eeeA clarification of order 
L-117, which restricts production, 
sale and delivery of heavy power 
and steam equipment points out 
that the original order was not in- 
tended to include equipment man- 
ufactured solely for marine use. 


Bs 


PRP and Trucks 


©¢eNo deliveries of materials 
can be made on A-3 ratings to 
manufacturers of buses and truck 
trailers, and bodies and cabs for 
medium and heavy trucks unless 
the producer, prior to June 1, has 
filed an application for assistance 
under the Production Require- 
ments Plan, according to amend- 
ment 4 extension 6 of order P-54. 
The order is also extended until 
June 30. The rating may be used 
by a producer or a supplier, but 
cannot be used to obtain deliveries 
of materials on purchase orders 
placed after July 1 or on purchase 
orders calling for deliveries after 


July 31. 
Toluol and Xylol 


©eeTo increase production of 
aviation gasoline and nitration- 
grade toluol, WPB limited deliv- 
ery of aromatic petroleum sol- 
vents for use in paint and other 
protective coatings to orders bear- 
ing high ratings. The order, 
M-150, will divert more than half 
of the toluol and xylol produced 
from the protective coating field 
into the production of aviation 
gasoline and nitration-toluol, used 
in explosive manufacture. 


a 


Strategic Mica 


© © © Use of strategic mica in prod- 
ucts for the Army and Navy is 
made subject to complete WPB 
control by an amendment to order 
M-101. No such mica may be 
used in any product for the Army 
and Navy which is not an imple- 
ment of war after June 1, and 
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none may be used in any product 
after July 1 except by specific 
authorization. Monthly reports of 
inventories are required of all 
stocks. Strategic mica is defined 
as muscovite or phlogopite block 
mica of a quality better than 
heavy stained, and is not to be 
confused with ordinary mica 
“splittings.” 


Pie 


Armor Piercing Shot 


©¢eTo stop over-buying and to 
reduce excessive inventories, WPB 
placed steel for 90-mm. armor- 
piercing and semi-armor-piercing 
shot under complete allocation. 
This special type of steel, which 
calls for unusual hardening and 
extra time of manufacture, was 
added to others under allocation 
in order M-21-f, issued Feb. 17. 


Fem 


Plumbing, Heating Equipment 


e © © Restrictions imposed on the 
sale of plumbing and heating 
equipment by order L-79 were re- 
laxed by removing the ban on 
equipment necessary for civilian 
needs. The sale to householders is 
permitted of cooking and heating 
stoves and water heaters where no 
other equipment for these pur- 
poses is available, and the conver- 
sion of oil and gas burning equip- 
ment to the use of coal is aided by 
permitting the sale and delivery 
of equipment needed to convert 
such burners. Other provisions 
permit a wider sale of similar 
items for civilian use. 


eg 


©¢@e¢Small-gage shotguns, odd- 
caliber and certain’ .22-caliber 
rifles, as well as other specified 
types of firearms not needed by 
the armed forces were released for 
general sale to the public by an 
amendment to L-60. 


, 4 


Warehouse Sales 


¢ ¢e¢ An easing up of restrictions 
on warehouse sales of certain 
steel products was forthcoming 
this week when WPB amended or- 
ders M-21 and M-21-b to permit 


Firearms 
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the sale on unrated orders of stocks during the corresponding 
fence and barbed wire, poultry calendar quarter in the July 1, 
netting, fence posts, gates, staples 1940, to June 30, 1941, period, or 
and corrugated roofing and siding. on 25 per cent of the total annual 


These items are added to nails, tonnage delivered during the base 
bale ties and small pipe, on which period. 
no ratings are now necessary for 
sales from warehouses or dealers. { { 

The amendments also give the 
warehouse an option in basing ° . 
their quarterly wire and wire Industrial Equipment 
products requirements. They may °° °¢General industrial equip- 
either base them on deliveries ment such as elevators, electric 
from the producer to warehouse motors of more than 1 hp., indus- 





WE'LL RUSH YOU A WELLS ” SAW YY 
TO HELP SPEED YOUR PRODUCTION / 


We can send a fast, accurate Wells Saw ... “Rush Delivery.” 
Quickly installed in your plant, it will soon be at work increasing your 
production capacity . . . stepping up metal cutting time! 

The Wells Metal Cutting Band Saw, an all-around tool for produc- 
tion, tool room or maintenance work gets results — quickly! These 
precision-built units handle almost all metals in a variety of shapes. 

Rugged Wells Saws meet all government specifications. A large 
stock of blades always available. Wire, write or phone direct or to 
your mill supply dealer. 


WELLS MANUFACTURING CORP., THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


WELLS sawp saws 
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trial fans, compressors, and 
pumps was placed under distri- 
bution control by order L-123. 
Manufacturers of such equipment 
may ship to distributers only to 
fill approved orders actually re- 
ceived by distributers or to re- 
place machinery delivered on an 
approved order. The restrictions 
on the 14 classes of equipment 
specified do not include repair 
parts worth less than $1,000 for 
use in maintaining a single piece 
























SEND THEIR 
NAMES IN 


NOW! Emulso-Spray. 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Cleaning Materials, Industrial Soaps, Metallic Soaps, 
Sulfonated ils, Emulsifying 


46 South Avenue 


MAGNUS CLEANERS 
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PLANT.... 
Weed This. 
Manual! 


When you're cleaning metals for war machines and war 
equipment, peace time methods are too slow, too ineffec- 
tive and too uncertain. 

Here's a handbook of ideas on the handling of this vital 
problem at war rates of speed and war standards of per- 
fection. It covers— 


MAGNUS EMULSO-SPRAY AND EMULSO-DIP 


the new method of cleaning a great many metal parts and 
objects faster, better and at lower cost than by vapor 
degreasing. Harmless to all metals—and tackles dirts that 
do not respond to solvent degreasing. 


OTHER MAGNUS METAL CLEANERS 


for specific metal cleaning problems such as cleaning die- 
cast aluminum alloy parts; shell cases; fuse parts and the 
like. The handbook covers all phases of metal cleaning and 
suggests the methods and materials best suited to effective 
and dependable war production. 


MAGNUS METAL WASHING MACHINES 


The standard and special machines which the Magnus 
Machine Division is ready to build to meet your production 
requirements are covered in detail, including the new units | 
for the most effective use of Magnus Emulso-Dip and 
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of equipment or repair parts 
worth more than $1,000 in case of 
actual breakdown. 


4 4 


Instruments and Controls 

© ¢ © Instruments, regulators and 
control valves used in general in- 
dustrial processing were placed 
under production and _ distribu- 
tion control by order L-134 to con- 
serve nickel, chromium and their 


Agents and Metal Working Lubricants. 


Garwood, N. J. 


alloys. The size and maximum 
chromium and nickel alloy con- 
tent of certain of the 28 specific 
items listed are controlled, and 
under the general restrictions, 
manufacturers are prohibited 
from processing any chromium, 
nickel or alloys in any instrument 
parts except for use under operat- 
ing conditions specified. Thirty 
days after May 26, manufacturers 
may not deliver any parts except 
for specified uses, and, effective 
immediately, they cannot deliver 
these instrument parts except on 
a rating of A-10 or higher. The 
order does not apply to any in- 
struments which do not contain 
nickel, chromium, or their alloys, 
or instruments manufactured 
prior to May 26. 





Transportation Rulings 


Ore Shipments Take 
Precedence Over Coal 


ee¢eTo insure the maximum ¢ca- 
pacity for the transportation of 
iron ore, the Office of Defense 
Transportation has issued an order 
prohibiting certain Great Lakes 
coal movements. The coal order, 
general order No. 9, effective June 
1, forbids unauthorized carriers to 
move coal from any Lake Erie port 
to: (1) Any port on the Detroit 
and St. Clair rivers south of and 
including Port Huron; (2) the Chi- 
cago area; (3) any port on Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, and con- 
necting or tributary waters. 

A general permit allows vessels 
of the self-unloading type to move 
coal to: (1) Any Canadian port on 
Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, or on the 
Welland Canal; (2) any port on the 
Detroit and St. Clair Rivers; and 
(3) any port in the Chicago area. 
This type vessel, of which there are 
37 under United States registry, 
has belt-conveyor devices for un- 
loading and is unsuitable for ore 
transportation. 

The order prohibits railroads 
from accepting or handling coal 
destined for Lake Erie transship- 
ment except as provided for in the 
general permit or by special au- 
thorizations. 
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ODT Field Managers 

eeeField managers in ODT’s 
division of motor transport were 
announced for 13 districts, increas- 



































> 
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ing to 38 the number of such ap- 
pointments. 

The new appointments were: 

Albany, N. Y., Lawrence F. Mc- 
Donald, East Greenbush, N. Y. 
Former traffic manager of the 
American Meter Co., Albany. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Floyd B. Piper, 
Buffalo. Former general manager 
of Direct-Winters Transport, Ltd. 
Charlotte, N. C., LaFayette R. 
Stallings, Rocky Mount, N. C. For- 
mer partner and general supervisor 
of Stallings Transfer Service. 

Chicago, Ill., Harry L. Gormley, 
New Castle, Pa. Former secretary- 
treasurer and operating manager 
of the Keystone Lawrence Transfer 
& Storage Co., New Castle. 

Cincinnati, O., Henry A. Leach- 
man, Ft. Thomas, Ky. Former as- 
sistant traffic manager of the Con- 
tinental Freight Forwarding Co. 

Cleveland, O., C. R. Allen, Cleve- 
land. Former superintendent of 
trucks for the Auto Haulaway Co. 

Des Moines, Iowa, John H. Gil- 
lespie, Des Moines. Former secre- 
tary of the Iowa Motor Carriers 
Association. 

Houston, Texas, J. R. Quattle- 
baum, Nacogdoches, Texas. Former 
highway insurance investigator. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Frank T. 
Corcoran, St. Paul. Former official 
of the Minnesota State Department 
of Highways. 

Pittsburgh, Charles T. Walker, 
Cincinnati. Former assistant gene- 
ral freight agent for the Inter 
State System, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

San Antonio, Texas, John G. 
Ross, Austin. Former inspector of 
law enforcement, chief clerk of the 
motor transport division and junior 
examiner for the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas. 

Shreveport, La., John F. Dawson, 
Baton Rouge, La. Former assistant 
chief of the motor transportation 
division of the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission. 

Toledo, O., H. Martin Walker, 
Toledo. Former terminal manager 
of the Long Transfer Co. 
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Trucking Orders Amended 


©eeMajor changes _ affecting 
trucking operations were made in 
ODT general orders 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
The effective date of the provisions 
of orders 3, 4, and 5, prohibiting the 
operation of trucks in over-the- 
road deliveries unless loaded to 75 
per cent of capacity on the return 
trip has been postponed from June 
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1 to July 1. The provision of order 
No. 6, regarding newspaper deliv- 
eries, has been relaxed to the ex- 
tent that two alternate plans for 
conservation of trucks in delivery 
services are available. Jurisdiction 
has been extended on the local de- 
livery order to 25 miles beyond the 
corporate limits of the municipali- 
ties. Trucks engaged exclusively in 
the pick-up or delivery of tele- 
graphic, radio, and cable communi- 
cations and the United States mails 


have been exempted from the pro- 
visions of order No. 6, and this or- 
der has also been relaxed with re- 
spect to coal trucks. July 1 has 
been set aside as the effective date 
of the mileage reduction program 
for such vehicles. Trucks engaged 
primarily for the transportation of 
bulk liquids, covered in order No. 
6, will come under the control of 
this order on July 1 instead of the 
effective date now shown in the or- 
der. 
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PRP Setup Given 


Canadian Customers 


“Every Operation 
in the War Toronto 


” © °¢e¢New regulations have been 
Depends on Steel issued in Canada which govern 
priorities under the Production Re- 
quirements Plan. In this connec- 
tion the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
has forwarded a letter to its cus- 
tomers which points out that mate- 
rials of United States origin which 
are necessary for the company’s 
operations will be allotted to it un- 
der the terms of the PRP plan, as 
laid down by the War Production 
Board. The company must period- 
: . ically supply the required informa- 
liest possible moment and tion which will clearly relate the 
keep it until success is : idink al th anetntastuctin 
dae” as Weneidnat. de- apes anos of i . manu a uring 
dial activities to the war program, and 
to essential civilian needs, and 
which will govern the priority as- 
sistance granted by the company. 
The original information must 
come from the customers of the 
steel producers. 


So said President Roose- 
velt in addressing the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee. 


“In our war against the 
Axis powers we are now 
approaching the maximum 
of steel output and must 
reach that goal at the ear- 


“Every operation in the 
war, whether by the Army, 
the Navy or in the all-im- 
portant field of transporta- 

tion, depends on steel. 
As a consequence of the above, 
“EVERY DAY LOST IN and commencing June 1, 1942, the 
PRODUCTION WILL PRO- steel companies ask customers to 
LONG THE STRUGGLE add to all orders the information 
AND DELAY VICTORY.” outlined below, so that the company 
may fill orders with the least pos- 

President Roosevelt was sible delay and inconvenience. 
talking about labor, but Customers who are prime con- 


what he said applies tractors for the Department of 
equally to iron and steel Munitions and Supply, or other 
scrap, which is as essential government agencies must provide: 
as man-hours in the suc- 1. (a) An official PD-3A or PD-1A 
cessful prosecution of the preference rating certification, or 
(b),. An official certification from any 
wor. other type.of preference rating order, or 
(c) A» Wartime Industries Control 
; Board designation order. 
Are you doing all that lies 2. The ultimate or “end use” of the 
ost» . materials or products which are ordered. 
within your powers to in- ; 
Customers who are sub-contrac- 
crease the flow of scrap to 


, ors, jobbers Bs s rovide : 
steel mills, blast furnaces tors, jobber » Ce must — ide 
d f d . 2 1. (a) An official certification as de- 
an ounaries: scribed in 1. (a) or 1. (b) above, which 
has been obtained from the prime con- 
tractors, or 
(b) The Wartime Industries Control 
Board designation number under which 
the buyer or the prime contractor may be 
operating, or 


The 
CHARL ES (c) The ultimate or “end use” of the 
materials or products which are ordered. 
The list of end uses is attached, 
D - e : r U © which should be used as a guide. 
This information must be typed on 
the face of each purchase order, 
Company or on an attached sheet. Separate 
orders must be issued for each pri- Per Ed Cod ae AEN 
(Brokers in fron and Steel Scrap for ority rating, and for orders to 
aeons which a preference rating cannot 
Philadelphia, Pa. _—Pittsburgh, Pa. be assigned. 
Widener Bidg., Oliver Bidg. Z ’ 
Rittenhouse 7750 Atlantic 1856 The instructions have no connec- 
Worcester, Mass. tion with the use of form §S.C.° a ' 3 i a A N 
acne dies 1000, which is still required for the SHEAR KNIFE CO 


products which it covers. 


End use classification are as follows: 
Military: aircraft, ships, vehicles, arma- 


Greater ena 


HOMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 
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ment and weapons, ammunition, war 
equipment and supplies not otherwise 
classified, war facilities, such as air 
fields, bases, camps, forts, navy yards, etc. 

Industrial and civilian: Production and 
processing of raw materials, such as 
metals, chemicals, etc.; power light und 
heat; transportation; communications; 
public health and safety; agricultural 
equipment and supplies; industrial food 
processing; equipment and supplies for 
household use; education and recreation ; 
equipment and supplies for office use; ma- 
chinery and equipment for industrial use ; 
construction of new buildings; operating 
supplies and building repairs and main- 
tenance. All other end uses. 





George C. Heikes Named 
Chief of WPB Zinc Branch 


Washington 


e*¢e¢George C. Heikes has been 
appointed chief of the WPB Zinc 
Branch. Mr. Heikes replaces David 
Uebelacker, who has been recalled 
by his firm, Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
New York. The latter has been con- 
nected with the war effort since 
November, 1940, was _ formerly 
chief of the copper, zinc branch and 
took over the zinc branch when the 
two were separated. He is an en- 
gineer and will resume war engi- 
neering duties with his firm. Mr. 
Heikes is now a resident of Wash- 
ington and is a government em- 
ployee. He is a graduate of Lehigh 
University and has been a mining 
engineer and geologist for many 
years and formerly was with the 
National Lead Co. Mr. Heikes 
joined the war effort in the fall of 
1940 as assistant chief of the cop- 
per, zinc branch. 





WPB Legal Division Makes 
Several Changes in Staff 


Washington 


© ¢e¢ John Lord O'Brian, general 
counsel of the WPB, has an- 
nounced’ several organizational 
and staff changes in the legal divi- 
sion, including appointment of 
Milton Katz, who has been assis- 
tant general counsel in charge of 
industry operations and priorities, 
as solicitor of the WPB. He will 
be responsible for activities in 
connection with overall legal pol- 
icy. Mr. Katz was formerly pro- 
fessor of law at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Manly Fleischmann, formerly 
principal attorney for the bureau 
of priorities, becomes an assistant 
general counsel and will super- 
vise all priorities legal matters, 
including enforcement. Fleisch- 
mann was formerly in private 
practice in Buffalo. 


, 





LOW COST—HIGH SPEED 


MARVEL 


MARVEL 4-B shaper action high 

speed Hack Saw. 

Screw-feed. Ball-bearing saw frame 

Ouickaction vise. 

Cuts 6” cold-rolled bar in 8S minutes 
other sizes in proportionate time 


MARVEL 


The performance of MARVEL 4-B is 
high speed eutting with low cost 
operation because it will out-cut any 
other saw in its price class Has 
draw-cut and lift return giving blade 
longer life. Has accurate, rigid frame 
action 6” x 6” capacity and a speed 
of 149 strokes per minute. MARVEL 
‘-B may be had with cabinet base 
and with 4 speeds. 


BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Write for Bulletin about these low 


cost machines featuring speed and ef 
ficiency. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 
“The Hack Saw People” 
5700 Bloomingdale Ave. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
225 Lafayette St.. New York 
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This Week's Priorities and Prices 


Canner’s prices of hermetically sealed, canned, or glass- 
packed vegetables established by maximum price 
regulation 152, effective May 25. (OPA-PM3439) 

Gray iron casting maximum price regulations are being 
drawn up and will be made public shortly. (OPA- 
PM3451) 

Petroleum products discounts permitted buyers on com- 
parable sales from Oct. 1 to 15, 1941, must be main- 
tained, according to amendment 17 to revised price 
schedule 88. (OPA-PM3452) 

Dallas, Texas, WPB regional director, Ross Eugene 
Risser, announced. (WPB1226) 

Instruments, valves, and regulators production con- 
trolled by order L-134 to conserve nickel and chrom- 
ium. (WPB-T365) 

NE stee! technical data is available to industry from 
Metallurgical Section of the WPB Iron and Steel 
Branch, and from the Bureau of Industrial Conser- 
vation. (WPB-T369) 

Steel distribution centers for iron and steel products 
sold from warehouses were announced in amend- 
ment 4 to revised price schedule 49, effective May 
26. The centers are Tacoma, Wash., and Sioux 
Falls, S. D. (OPA-PM3440) 

Salmon and sardine pack of 1942 was set aside for the 
government by order M-86-b, issued May 26. 
(WPB1218) 

Refrigerators frozen in distributors and manufacturers 
hands may be disposed of after June 15 under con- 
ditions set up by order L-5-d. (WPB1219) 

Industrial equipment distribution was controlled by 
order L-123, issued May 26. (WPB1220) 


Farm equipment and hardware restrictions in order 
M-21 and M-21-b were relaxed by amendment No. 
5. (WPB-T363) 

Armor piercing shot steel for 90 mm. shot is placed 
under complete allocation by amendment 1 to order 
M-21-f, issued May 26. (WPB-T370) 

Corporation financial reports studies conducted by OPA 
apply only to a selected list of corporations with 
assets over $250,000 in the manufacturing, mining, 
construction, and wholesale fields. (OPA-PM3424) 

Iron, steel scrap schedule 4, was amended so that pieces 
15 in. wide and as much as 5 ft. long, with some 
exceptions, may be sold as No. 2 heavy melting 
steel, according to amendment 5, effective May 25. 
(OPA-PM3427) 

Canned foods order M-68-a was amended May 25 to 
make it clear that grade preference of fruits and 
vegetables of the 1942 pack for military and Lend- 
Lease consumption takes precedence over the can- 
size preference. (WPB1210) 

Steel drum production was aided by inclusion of both 
hot and cold rolled sheets in order M-45, by amend- 
ment No. 2, issued May 25. (WPB-T360) 

Power and steam equipment designed for marine use 
exclusively is exempt from control by order L-117, 
by amendment 1, May 25. (WPB-T361) 


« * * 
For copies of above announcements address Division of In- 
formation, WPB (or OPA), Washington, giving announce- 


ment number as shown in parentheses after each paragraph. 
(For example, WPB-600 means announcement 600 issued by 





Furnace Grates 


e © © OPA’s consumer division has 
announced that grates for furnaces, 
boilers and stoves can now be ob- 
tained without priority ratings by 
home owners who are converting 
their heating plants from oil to 


coal. 

Cutlery 

ee¢eThe manufacture of indus- 
trial food processing machinery 
was ordered to continue at the 
same rate beginning June 1 as dur- 
ing the year ended June 1, 1940, 
under order L-140. The manufac- 
ture of cutlery used in homes, 
butcher shops, hotels, and other 
commercial establishments in the 
preparation of food must not use 
more than 60 per cent of the weight 
of metal used quarterly during the 
year ended June 30, 1941. The 
manufacture of cutlery used in 
serving and eating food was cut to 
35 per cent of the metal used quar- 
terly in its production during the 
year ended June 30, 1941, and non- 


essential cutlery such as carving 
sets, penknives, pocket knives and 
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other implements must cease after 


June 30. 


© © © Complete allocation of bery]- 
lium was ordered by WPB under 
order M-160. Until July 1, beryl- 
lium may be delivered without 
allocation to produce an article 
with an A-l-c rating or higher. 
Consumers must file requests for al- 
location on Form PD-496 by the 
20th of the month preceding the 
month in which delivery is desired, 
and must file a monthly report on 
Form PD-497. The latter form 
also must be filed by any person 
who has as much as 10 lb. of beryl- 
lium in his possession in any month 
for a report to WPB. 


, 4 


Office Machinery 


© °¢eIn a move to hasten conver- 
sion of the office machinery indus- 
try to 100 per cent war work WPB 
sharply curtailed the manufacture 
of various types of office ma- 
chinery and set up a distribution 


Beryllium 


system so that only essential users 
may obtain the machines. Previous 
orders, L-54-b and amendments 
governing the distribution of office 
machinery are revoked. The order 
L-54-c, is designed to regulate pro- 
duction until the end of the year. 


1 4 


Container Closures 


e©eewWPB limited the use of 
blackplate for beer and soft drink 
closures to 70 per cent of the num- 
ber of closures made in 1941 by 
order, M-104 as amended. The 
completion, sale and delivery of tin 
or blackplate closures manufac- 
tured or in process on the date of 
the order, which cannot be used 
for other products is permitted. 
There are no restrictions placed on 
the use of scrap, waste, reclaimed 
or used tinplate, terneplate, etc. 
The order lists various uses of 
blackplate that are no longer per- 
missible and the dates on which 
use must be stopped. Closures de- 
signed for malt and non-alcoholic 
beverages is limited to 20 per cent 
of the number of such closures used 


in 1941. 
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New Southern Furnace of 
Republic Put in Blast 


e ¢ © After asserting that “this is 
the furnace of the people of the 
United States” and is “symbolic 
of the determination of the peo- 
ple of this country to remain 
free,” Gov. Frank M. Dixon of 
Alabama on May 27 applied the 
torch to the new air-conditioned 
Southern blast furnace of Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. First stack to be 
built under the new expansion 
program, it was built in the fast 
time of 88 days. 

The furnace was turned over to 
R. J. Wysor, Corporation presi- 
dent, by E. I. Evans, Southern dis- 
trict manager for Republic. Mr. 
Wysor said he was proud to re- 
ceive the furnace “because the 
furnace was built in record time 
and represents the best in the art 
of building blast furnaces which 
has been as yet devised .. . be- 
cause this furnace will add mate- 
rial to the successful prosecution 
of the war in which we are en- 
gaged today.” 

An atmosphere of seriousness 
and gravity marked the entire 
program, which started at the fur- 
nace at 11.45 a.m. and closed with 
a luncheon. 

Built by the Defense Plant 
Corp., the new furnace is being 
operated by Republic as _ lessee. 
Alabama now has 21 producing 
blast furnaces, compared to 18 a 
year ago: 





Chemicals Allocated 
In 6 New "M" Orders 


e¢eSix chemicals were placed 
under complete allocation control 
by the WPB in six M orders issued 
May 30, effective July 1. The 
orders cover the following: M-163, 
by-product and sulphate of am- 
monia; M-164, synthetic ammonia; 
M-165, cyanimid; M-167, capryl 
alcohol; M-168, isopropyl alcohol; 
and M-169, methyl ethyl ketone. 
Manufacturers and retailers of 
fertilizer and their agents are not 
included. Producers and distribu- 
tors of the chemical covered by 
these orders, M-163, M-164, and 
M-165, are required to file Form 
PD-237 prior to the 10th of each 
month, beginning with June. 
Orders M-167, M-168, and M-169 
provide that no producer may use 
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deliver the chemicals covered, ex- 


WESTETs*:-. 
UNION 


AN SOD NEWCOMB CARLTON 4. ¢ WILLitver 
- CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD rine’ Vice-PREsiwen? 


a 
The Gling t= ->~=r in the date line on telegrams and day letters is STANDARD TIME at point of origin. ‘Time of receipt # STANDARD at potmt 


QB39 
BMB438 16 COLLECT=1 
DONIVAN NATHAN WATKINS= 
ROOM 804 MAYFLOWER HOTEL WASHDC=? 


27 331P 


142 MAY 27 Pm 5 9) 


eQRRRIVED SHAFE AND SHOUND FURNACE SHE LIT TOO, NO HOPE 
YOU ALL THE SAME YES= 


EIRMORE BRYHEART. 


SHAFE SHOUND SHE LIT TOO EIRMORE BRYHEART. 


THE COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING [TS GEEVICE 


STACK LIT, TOO: Don Watkins, chief of the construction division of the 
WPB Iron and Steel Branch, received this telegram from a subordinate 
who attended the firing of the new Republic stack in the South last week. 


and no producer or distributor may for allocation. Under M-167, 
forms PD-525 and PD-526 must be 
cept by express WPB permission. used; under M-168, PD-521 and 
Certain forms are provided which PD-522; and under M-169, forms 
must be filed with WPB as the basis PD-525 and PD-524 must be filed. 





“Serves ya right comin’ round th’ scrap pile with that big wrench 


tryin’ to sneak a few bolts!” 
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PERSONALS... 


© Henry M. Hogan, vice-president 
of General Motors Corp. and a di- 
rector of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., has been named chair- 
man of the board of North Amer- 
ican, succeeding Ernest R. Breech, 
who resigned as chairman of the 
board but continues as a director 


* H. D. Hubbs, sales manager of 
the Monmouth Products Co., Cleve- 
land, has been elected treasurer 
of the company. Mr. Hubbs will 
retain his position as sales man- 
ager. 


* William P. Gwinn has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager 
of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corp., East 
Hartford. Mr. Gwinn, who has 
been assistant sales manager of 
Pratt & Whitney the past two and 
one-half years, came with the com- 
pany in January, 1927. In 1929 
he was transferred to the sales 
department and three years later 
was named West Coast represen- 
tative for the company. After six 
years in that post he returned 
to the main office as assistant 
sales manager. He has also served 
as an assistant secretary of Unit- 
ed Aircraft Service Corporation, 
which position he will retain. 





WILLIAM C. JOHNSON, whose 
appointment as manager of the 
general sales organization of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, was announced in these 
columns last week. 
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HENRY M. HOGAN, chairman of 
the board, North American Avia- 
tion, Inc. 


° H. J. Mokate has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the vice-president 
of Scully Steel Products Co., Inc., 
Chicago, and Andrew Verschuur 
has been appointed manager of 
sales for the Chicago district. Mr. 
Mokate, who started with United 
States Steel Corp. in 1920, was 
manager of sales, secondary prod- 
ucts division, of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, previous to 
his new assignment. Mr. Ver- 
schuur joined Scully as an office boy 
in 1894 and had served as assistant 
general manager of sales previous 
to his new appointment. 


* Allen H. Stewart has been 
named New York district sales 
manager, Midvale Co., Philadel- 
phia, replacing R. M. Bird who 
died on May 8. 


* Bertram Bredy, who since 1925 
has -been Chicago representative 
of Thompson Wire Co., Boston, 
and for three years general man- 
ager of the wire company’s Chi- 
cago plant, has resigned his posi- 
tion to devote his entire time to 
his own company, Bertram Bredy 
Co., Chicago, dealers in steel, 
brass and copper products and 
alloys. 


* William A. Minkler, former as- 
sistant sales manager, has been 
appointed sales manager of the 
catalog products division of Young 
Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., and 





also will do special work in con- 
nection with the firm’s war pro- 
duction program. 


® George Montague Williams has 
been elected chairman of the board 
of directors of American Central 
Mfg. Corp., Connersville, Ind. 
This post is in addition to his 
election some time ago as vice- 
chairman of Vultee Aircraft, Inc. 
Mr. Williams also is chairman and 
president of Russell Mfg. Co., 
Middletown, Conn. 


® D. U. Bathrick, general sales 
manager of the Pontiac Motor 
Division of General Motors Corp., 
has been made director of a gun 
school established to train in- 
structors for the Navy in opera- 
tion, and maintenance of anti- 
aircraft cannon being manufac- 
tured by Pontiac. Walter Mar- 
tin, assistant service manager, 
heads the technical section of the 
school and O. M. Dahl is chief in- 
structor. 


® James A. Herrington has been 
elected president of Knu-Vise, 
Inc., Detroit, replacing Frank 
McKenna believed to be lost some- 
where in the West. Piloting his 
own airplane, McKenna took off 
on an extended business trip last 
October and has not been heard 
of since he reached Oregon. Mr. 
Herrington joined the Knu-Vise 
organization as general manager 
in 1939, going from the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. where he was assistant 
superintendent of the body plant. 





JAMES A. HERRINGTON, presi- 
dent, Knu-Vise, Inc., Detroit. 











® L. P. Jackson, director of en- 
gineering of Mid-West Abrasive 
Co., Detroit has been named vice- 
president in charge of engineer- 
ing. At the same time Roy A. Mc- 
Elhinney, superintendent of pro- 
duction was named vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. 


¢ A. W. Kimbell, for the past 14 
years vice-president and general 
manager, was elevated to the pres- 
idency of the United-Carr Fastener 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass. Sinciair 
Weeks, the retiring president, was 
elected chairman of the board. The 
following additional elections were 
announced: As vice-presidents, C. 
Loring Hall, manager of the De- 
troit office of the corporation; Les- 
ter W. Tarr, general manager of 
the Ucinite Division of United- 
Carr Fastener Corp.; George S. 
Maynard, general sales director, 
and Daniel J. Rogers, assistant 
general manager. Assistant vice- 
presidents named include Warren 
C. Anderson, the corporation’s 
Washington representative; Wal- 
ter I. Jones, and Raymond O. Chaf- 
fee, chief engineer. C. Loring Hall 
was also elected a director of the 
corporation to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of Aubrey 
5S. Boynton. 


* Peter N. Jansen, general fac- 
tory manager of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., airplane division, 
has been appointed director of 
manufacturing. John Lee has 
been appointed assistant director 
of manufacturing on tooling and 
manufacturing processes; J. P. 
Davey, assistant director of manu- 
facturing for production planning 
and production control; W. A. 
Schanne, assistant to the director 
of manufacturing, in charge of la- 
bor measurement, procedures, 
schedules, estimating and costs; 
Frank A Maley, director of pur- 
chasing priorities and traffic, and 
E. P. Riexinger, assistant to the 
director of manufacturing as divi- 
sion plant engineer for new con- 
struction, plant engineering and 
safety engineering. 


* Frank H. Dewey, general man- 
ager of the Gar Wood Air Condi- 
tioning Division, Gar Wood Indus- 
tries, Inec., Detroit, has been 
elected a vice-president of the 
company. He will continue his 
duties as general manager of the 
Air Conditioning Division. 


* Clyde Mooney, chairman of the 
Detroit Chapter of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers, has 


become affiliated as an engineer 
with the American Engineering 
and Designing Co., Detroit. Mr. 
Mooney, who has been engaged in 
tool engineering for the last 14 
years, has been active in ASTE 
since its formation about 10 years 
ago. He has served in the en- 
gineering departments of several 
Detroit plants, including Chevro- 
let Gear & Axle Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 


® Laurence H. Chase has been 
named a research engineer on the 
technical staff of Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. He 
has been assigned to the division 
of organic chemistry. 


® George F. Kroha, vice-president 
and.general sales manager and 
George C. Calvert, vice-president 
in charge of the Elyria, Ohio, plant 
have been elected to the board of 
directors of the Pfaudler Co. Both 
men have been identified with 
the Company many years. Join- 
ing the Pfaudler organization in 
1920 as assistant advertising man- 
ager, Mr. Kroha later held the 
position of advertising manager 
and became general sales manager 
in 1930. Claude Birch has been 
appointed assistant treasurer. 


© Frank G. Luth has joined [ron 
& Steel Products, Inc., Chicago, as 
mechanical superintendent. 


e F. C. Baselt has been appointed 
manager of research, Atlantic Di- 
vision, of the American Can Co., 
New York. Mr. Baselt has been 
with the company for 17 years, 
and has been in the New York of- 
fice for the past six years. 


e T. L. Ball, who was superinten- 
dent of ore mines with the Gulf 
States Steel Co., Birmingham, be- 
fore that company was purchased 
by Republic Steel Corp., has be- 
come associated with Alabama 
By-Products Corp., Birmingham, 
as a member of the corporation’s 
operating department. 


© Gerald F. Coons has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales of the 
National Tube Co.’s New Orleans 
sales office. Mr. Coons succeeds 
Harry L. Bialock, who has re- 
cently become associated with 
Tubular Products, Inc., the new 
U. S. Steel subsidiary in Gary, Ind. 


e E. R. Lombard, assistant per- 
sonnel supervisor of the General 
Electric Co., Taunton, Mass., plas- 
tic division, has been made per- 
sonnel director. He has been as- 
sociated with General Electric 
since 1940. 


“OBITUARY. . . 


® Edward Hanson, assistant me- 
chanical superintendent of the 
Pullman Co., Chicago, and asso- 
ciated with the firm for more than 
50 years, died of a heart attack in 
Milwaukee. He was an expert on 
car construction and at the time 
of his death was superintending 
the erection of hospital trains, the 
same type of work in which he was 
engaged during the first World 
War. 


® Willard L. Hartley, sales engi- 
neer for the Bucyrus-Erie Co., Mil- 
waukee, for the past five years, 
died of a heart attack on May 18. 


® George Flynn, former erecting 
engineer for the George Meyer 
Co., Milwaukee, died after a long 
illness, aged 57 years. He former- 
ly was associated with the Michael 
Tundt Co., Waukesha, Wis. 


® Eugene Worthing, president of 
the Bayley Blower Co., Milwaukee, 
died May 23 after a short illness. 
He was 76 years old. He had been 
president of the company for 27 
years, having gone to Milwaukee 
to assume that position with the 
Bayley Mfg. Co., its predecessor, 
from Chicago where he was in 
charge of the branch of Sturte- 
vant. 


® George Challoner, president of 
the Wilkin-Challoner Mfg. Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., died suddenly on 
May 24. He was 57 years old. 


® Charles A. Dunn, 78 years old, 
founder of the Butt Welding Co., 
Detroit, died recently. 


e A. E. Crockett, special sales rep- 
resentative for the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, died 
May 20 after a short illness. He 
was 69 years old. Mr. Crockett 
had been associated with Jones & 
Laughlin since May, 1915, when 
he joined the organization as an 
engineer. In 1919 he was appointed 
manager of the bureau of instruc- 
tion and later was made special 
sales representative. 


° G. W. Stetson, owner of Stets 
Co., Boston, and inventor of steam 
regulators and other power equip- 
ment, died at Hingham, Mass. He 
was born in Woburn, Mass., 65 
years ago. 


e M. S. Greenberg, partner in the 
firm of M. Greenberg Sons, San 
Francisco brass foundry, died 
May 26. He was 51 years old. 
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Further Tool Plant Expansions 
To Be Halted by WPB 
Cleveland 


©eetlt is reported that no fur- 
ther machine tool expansions will 
be approved by Washington other 
than those now under way. More- 
over, it is likely that federal of- 
ficials will closely examine ar- 
rangements which may have 
already been made for new plants 
or new facilities with an eye to- 
ward possible substitution of sub- 
contracting in order to conserve 
the new facilities and equipment 
that would be required in such ex- 
pansion. In the latter connection, 
district offices of the WPB are 
already making surveys of idle 
machine tool hours, and it is likely 
that this will presage some gov- 
ernment commandeering of ma- 
chine tools not in constant use. 
Observers say that WPB will 


maintain its records of the rela- 
tive use of various machine tools 
in the different district offices, 
rather than combining such in- 
formation to be available in their 
Washington headquarters. 

In the midst of government ef- 
forts to increase subcontracting, 
there now looms what may de- 
velop to be a substantial handicap 
in the form of transportation pri- 
orities. Many small plants are 
operating in rather isolated areas, 
performing highly specialized 
functions, so that the assignment 
of subcontracts to such plants 
would involve the transportation 
of materials to and from these 
points, and it is highly doubtful 
that the means of conveyance, 
either railroad or trucking, will 
be easily made available. 

The Jack & Heintz Co. is re- 
ported to have purchased close to 
$2,000,000 worth of machine tools 
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Sold under well-known trade- 
marks, Continental -Superior 
steel sheets are made with 
more than 30 different kinds 
of surface treatments, finishes 
and coatings to suit the indi- 
vidual sai of manufacturers 
and sheet metal workers. 


The Superior Sheet Steel Co., Canton, Ohio 


(Division of Continental Steel Corp.) 
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and auxiliary equipment for in- 
stallation in its latest plant expan- 
sion. Meanwhile, Ohio Crankshaft 
Co. has arranged to construct a 
new plant to further expand its 
greatly enlarged facilities. In ad- 
dition, the Allyne-Ryan Foundry 
Co. is making various alterations 
to its plant. 


Expect Change in Quotas 
Chicago 


e ¢ @ Although it is still too early 
to appraise the full effectiveness 
of the new machine tool alloca- 
tion plan, it is already evident 
that some modification of the 
original order will be necessary, 
particularly with reference to the 
percentage quotas allotted to the 
various user classification, observ- 
ers here report. 

Generally speaking, the machine 
tool trade here feels that the 
theory behind the new setup rep- 
resents a distinct improvement 
over the preceding plan and, with 
minor changes, will probably be 
as good a method of distribution 
as can be developed under present 
conditions. 

While the influex of new orders 
is currently running sharply be- 
low the tremendous volume of 
April, new business is still close 
to 50 per cent above the rate of 
production in several of the more 
popular lines. 


Little ''Pirating" of Workers 
Cincinnati 


eee Washington’s'§ suggestion 
that orders “freezing” labor are 
imminent in critical industries, 
had little reaction in this area 
during the past week. In fact, 
those directing the U. S. Employ- 
ment office as well as several lead- 
ers in the machine tool industry 
indicated that little if any “pirat- 
ing” of employees has been ex- 
perienced here. Of course, there 
is some shifting of workers, espe- 
cially away from night shifts to 
day where they can find an open- 
ing. Otherwise, the industry re- 
ports little difficulty in retaining 
present workers. On the other 
hand, openings for more skilled 
men are still available primarily 
on third shifts, although in many 
instances second shifts are still 
not wholly manned. 
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Tin Salvage Efforts 
Now More Effective 


ee¢eAfter an indifferent start, 
the recovery of tin from used cans 
is more gratifying. For instance, 
at New York the doggedly con- 
tinued household campaign has 
yielded 60,000 lb. of tin since 
March 11 and 3000 tons of scrap 
steel. 

Properly directed efforts can 
readily recover some 5000 tons of 
tin and about 500,000 tons of fairly 
well detinned steel scrap. 


Last year, production of plate 
for use in cans was 2,730,000 tons, 
of which 2,330,000 was hot dipped. 
The balance was electrolytic, terne 
and black plate. Twenty pounds of 
tin can be recovered from a gross 
ton of hot dipped cans. But as more 
electrolytic lines come into produc- 
tion later this year, and as more 
hot dipped plate is exported on 
lend-lease (See THE IRON AGE, 
April 30) the potential tin recovery 
will probably fall off to half this 
figure. If it is proposed to recover 
any substantial amount of tin then 
it would well be done quickly. 

Germany, Japan and Italy, al- 
though minor users of tin, have of 
necessity been recovering a con- 


new plants required to handle this 
job can not be determined until 
more data on collections is avail- 
able. Plans do, however, contem- 
plate the erection of shredding 
units in communities which cannot 
possibly collect the 40,000 gross 
tons annually required to maintain 
a detinning plant. Properly pre- 
pared cans weigh about 16 Ib., 
shredded cans about 12 lb., per cu. 
ft. The usual minimum car weight 
is 15 gross tons. Where barges can 
be used, shipping costs will natur- 
ally be lower, but properly prepared 
cans can be shipped economically 
by rail for distances up to 500 
miles. 

Three new government-owned 
aluminum plants started operations 
in May, a fourth is expected to go 
into production early this month, 
and the entire first expansion pro- 
gram of seven plants will be in pro- 
duction by Aug. 1 All plants will be 








completed ahead of schedule. They 
were built for the government by 
the Aluminum Co. of America, 
which will operate them. Plants in 
the second expansion program will 
start coming in about December of 
this year, and the full capacity of 
the industry is expected to be at- 
tained early in 1943. 

OPA has delayed until July 1 the 
cut in fabricated aluminum prices 
originally scheduled to take effect 
on June 15. 

WPB on Monday set the June 
lead pool at 15 per cent of April 
production. The amount is un- 
changed from recent months. 

George C. Heikes has been ap- 
pointed chief of WPB’s zinc branch, 
replacing David Uebelacker, who 
has rejoined Ford, Bacon & Davis. 
Mr. Heikes, a mining engineer and 
a geologist, was formerly with Na- 
tional Lead -Co., and became assis- 
tant chief of the copper, zinc 
branch in 1940. 


SAND BLASTING Made Easy 


for Defense Production! 








Ruemelin Sand Blast Cabinets put blast cleaning 
operations on a faster, more efficient basis. Eliminate 
dust, permitting installation anywhere in the plant. 
No skilled labor required. Sturdily constructed. 
Handles sand or steel abrasives. Prompt delivery. 


siderable portion of their tin for 
years, not only for canning but for 
bearings and other industrial ap- 


plications. The need for more can 
detinning facilities is urgent in this 
country now and may so continue 
for a long time. 

Plans for tin can collections in 
36 metropolitan areas were an- 
nounced this week by the WPB. In 
32 of these centers, householders 
will be asked to prepare cans by 
cleaning, removing top, bottom and 
label, and flattening the sides so as 
to leave %-in. space for the detin- 
ning fluid. The plants in these 
areas have an estimated annual de- 
tinning capacity of 250,000 tons of 
cans. 

In four other districts unpre- 
pared cans will be collected for 
shredding and delivery to copper 
mines where they will be used in 
the process of reclaiming copper 
through precipitation. 

There are about eight detinning 
plants in operation throughout the 
nation, but the exact number of 


RECOMMENDED FOR: 
1. Heat treating plant — remov- 
ing scale, oxides. 


2. Aircraft production—cleaning 
welds, metal preparation. 


3. Foundries, ferrous and ron- 
ferrous — cleaning castings. 


RUEMELIN MANUFACTURING CO. . 
3960 N. Palmer St + Milwaukee, Wis. 






Ruemelin cabinet with door open. Provides 


st Cleaning Cabinets 
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Reports of Districts 
Indicate Better Flow 


©¢e¢Reports from many scrap 
consuming centers this week indi- 
cate the supply situation has under- 
gone improvement. Scrap is de- 
clared to be coming out faster at 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Birmingham, 
Toronto, St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 
Some yards are working 24 hr. per 
day at Buffalo. 


More iron and steel scrap is be- 
ginning to be generated from the 
manufacture of war goods than 
previously was believed possible, 
according to E. C. Barringer, pres- 
ident and secretary of Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc. There are 
indications, he says, that the scrap 
yield from war output will exceed 
normal peacetime ratios per ton of 
steel cut up. 

Barringer, who by his position 
and contacts at Washington is af- 


HEAT-TREATED STEEL SHOT 


forded an unexcelled view of the 
scrap picture, reports dealer and 
consumer inventories of scrap 
slightly improved over the nation. 
A few foundries have succeeded in 
building stocks and are refusing to 
buy or trying to buy at low prices, 
he asserts. 

The improved position of dealers 
and consumers is credited by Bar- 
ringer to seasonal conditions, pub- 
lic collection campaigns, better re- 
turns from auto wrecking yards, 
plus increased quantities from the 
output of war products. There are 
indications that other scrap 
sources, like the railroads, may 
yield more old material than they 
have during the past six or eight 
months. 

All in all, the Institute president 
feels certain that there will be no 
shortage of scrap in 1942, although 


tight situations may occur in the 
late months of this year. 


No pre- 































We manufacture shot and grit for endurance 


A shot or grit that will blast fast with 
a clean finish. 


This is fhe only reason why so many 
operators are daily changing to our 
shot and grit, from Maine to Calli- 
fornia. 

The unprecedented demand for our— 


HARRISON ABRASIVE CORPORATION 


HEAT-TREATED STEEL GRIT 


Heat-Treated Steel Shot 
and Heat-Treated 
Steel Grit 
has enabled us to expand our pro- 
duction and maintain a quality that 
is more than satisfactory to our hun- 
— of customers all over the coun- 
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dictions for 1943 can be made, he 
says. 

The effective date of the ODT 
edict requiring truckers to carry 
loads in both directions (see Chi- 
cago scrap market of May 21) has 
been postponed from June 1 to July 
1. Some modification is imperative, 
if vital truck collections are to 
continue. 


Scrap Placed Under Import 
Control With Other Items 


e ¢ © Scrap iron and steel, as well 
as aluminum scrap, copper scrap, 
reclaimed lead, magnesium, and 
various other scrap items and 
alloys, were placed under import 
control Monday by WPB with the 
addition of these items to Order 
M-63. This was accomplished by 
Amendment No. 7 to Order M-63. 

Order M-63 is the general im- 
ports order, which restricts private 
importation of strategic and 
critical materials and sets up 
methods for purchase of these ma- 
terials by government agencies. It 
does not prohibit importation un- 
der contracts existing at the time 
of publication of the order. 






Auto Graveyards Yielded 
350,000 Tons of Scrap in April 
Washington 





eee Auto graveyards yielded ap- 
proximately 350,000 tons of scrap 
from more than 400,000 cars dur- 
ing April. Included in the volume 
was about 6000 tons of copper. 
This, according to WPB’s Auto- 
mobile Graveyard Section, is about 
200,000 tons more than the month- 
ly average of scrap recovered 
from junked cars in 1941. Officials 
of the bureau expressed confidence 
that the auto scrap campaign will 
help considerably in meeting what 
they say is a 1942 scrap shortage 
estimated at 6,000,000 tons. The 
first year of the campaign is ex- 
pected to see some 500,600 old cars 
scrapped each month. 

“Reports from the field,” said 
Merrill Stubbs, chief of the auto- 
mobile graveyard section, “indi- 
cate that the months following 
April should show an even greater 
increase in the amount of scrap 
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metal recovered from automobile 
graveyards. There are at present 
in this country 6,837,781 cars more 
than 10 years old. 


a 

PITTSBURGH — Scrap drives plus 
warmer Weather apparently have contrib- 
uted to a much better flow of scrap here 
since no tight situations have appeared 
during the past week. The view is grow- 
ing in some quarters that scrap collec- 
tions may hold up until additional blast 
furnaces are brought in, thus possibly 
important shortages next 
winter. There are still some who main- 


forestalling 


tain that given an additional amount of 
scrap, the steel industry could operate at 
above rated capacity for an extended 
length of time. 

* 

CLEVELAND Although the move 
Inent continues improved in the Cleveland 
and Youngstown districts, very few steel 
mills have been able to pile up a reserve 
winter supply thus far, although a num- 
ber of foundries are reported to be mak- 
ing progress in this direction. One mill 
in the Valley is reported to have been 
accumulating inferior grades. Some deal- 
ers had been asked to file an affidavit of 
compliance with OPA regulations in order 
to secure licenses. 

a 

PHILADELPHIA—Four waste collec 
tors of the Department of Public Works 
were discharged for alleged passive sabo 
tage of the tin can salvage drive. Never- 
theless, city officials say the collection is 
leading the nation. The city’s farmers ex- 
ceeded their goal with a 66-ton farm 
scrap collection in one day Rejections 
of cars by steel mills continue abnor- 
mally high 

2 

ST LOoUIS—Receipts of scrap have 
shown a substantial increase within the 
last few weeks, and some mills are piling 
up inventories while operating at peak 
capacity. Besides the speeding up of 
nearby automobile and agricultural scrap, 
much Southwestern scrap is reaching this 
market instead of Pittsburgh and other 
eastern points 

= 


CHICAGO—Good weather and intensi- 
fied auto graveyard scrap operation re- 
sulted in an improvement in the flow of 
scrap here to the point where there is no 
fear of an immediate curtailment in oper- 
ations due to lack of scrap. However 
very little if any headway is being made 
to build up stocks against the winter. 


BUFFALOU—Scrap is now coming out 
faster than most dealers here are pre- 
pared to handle it. Several of the larger 
yards are working on a 24-hour-a-day 
basis Even the auto graveyards are 
loosening up. Practically all foundries 
have started a reserve stockpile for next 
winter and prospects are there will be 
plenty stored away when winter comes 
if the present flow is maintained. Con- 
servative estimates place the flow of 
scrap at 40 to 50 per cent ahead of the 
amount available the same time last year. 


TORONTO - With fresh offerings of 
crap pouring into the markets from all 
parts of the country, supplies are now in 
excess of actual consumer requirements 
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and many melters are engaged in re- 
plenishing yard stocks. This flood of 
scrap, however, is rapidly depleting the 
resources of the Dominion and by the 
time winter comes it is believed that 
practically all surplus stocks will have 
be n gathered in, leaving little or noth- 
ing for the future. Local dealers have 
been taking about 500 tons of tin cans 
from the city each month, paying $5 ner 
ton delivered dealers yards. A new con- 
tract is under negotiation which will 
bring the price the city receives for this 
type of scrap to $7.07 per ton. 


BOSTON 
Some items, such as breakable cast and 
shafting, are hard to obtain, and only 
small amounts of stove plate are avail- 
able. No. 1 heavy melting steel is occa- 
sionally obtainable in round tonnages, 
while No. 2, consisting largely of auto- 
mobile scrap, is fairly free. Supplies of 
turnings, blast furnace material, skeleton 
and chemical borings are better than nor- 
mal. Considering New England was 
drained of scrap, the current showing is 


Business is fairly good. 


quite satisfactory. 
J 


MILWAUKEE—Some 250 tons of idle 
and obsolete machinery at the old Eline 
plant which manufactured chocolate in 
various forms, was purchased by Grede 
Foundries, Inc., Milwaukee, and shipped 
to its Waukesha plant. 


BIRMINGHAM—In a relatively favor- 
able position from the standpoint of pres- 
ent scrap needs, steel mills in this area 
are endeavoring to lay in a surplus as 
insurance against possible declines later. 
Some shell turnings have become aviuil- 
able in this district for both open hearth 
and electric furnace use. 


CINCINNATI—Modification of M-24 by 
Washington has had a stimulating affect 
upon the iocal market and consumers are 
actively attempting to build inventories 
against next fall and winter. As a result, 
scrap continues to move in good volume 
despite the restrictions although some 
hesitancy is still shown over the proper 
interpretation of government. specifica- 
tions. 

a 


WASHINGTON--The Bureau of Indus- 
trial Conservation congratulated the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours plant at Grasselli, 
N. J., on an outstanding salvage cam- 
paign. The du Pont company in one 
month collected 100.5 tons of scrap, 9.5 
of hard lead, 5.25 tons of copper, 3 tons 
of brass, 1.75 tons of aluminum, 1.75 tons 
of stainless steel, 4 ton of monel metal. 
In addition, 1073 tons of scrap rubber 
were collected. 

J 


OLD GREENWICH, CONN. — Green- 
wich, Conn., will soon ask bids on re- 
moval of 115 tons of abandoned street 
railway rails. 























They had a job of pointing heavy- 
walled copper tubing, and wanted 
to speed up the operation. Just 
how to do it didn't appear on the 
horizon, and so Lewin-Mathes did 
the safe and logical thing—they 
put their swaging job up to Etna. 


The answer to that problem is illustrated 
on this page. It's a modern Etna Swaging 
Machine that points more copper tubes 
per hour in less time at less cost. If you 
have a problem involving tapering or re- 
ducing tubing and solid rounds—ask Etna 
about it. 


Etna has the swaging machines from ¥%" 
to 4"' and the experience to help you get 
the most out of this type of machine. 


a 


MACHINE COMPANY 


\ 4 
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-SCRAP PRICES ———— 


(All the prices given below are per gross tons and are basing point prices from which shipping point prices 


and consumer's delivered prices are to be computed) 


IRON AND STEEL (OTHER THAN RAILROAD) SCRAP 

















BASIC OPEN HEARTH GRADES BLAST ELECTRIC FURNACE, ACID OPEN HEARTH AND FOUNDRY GRADES 

(No. 1 Heavy Melting; FURNACE GRADES — oo — 
No. 1 Hydr. Com- (Mixed Borings Low Phos. Heavy Structurai Cut Aute. Alloy Heavy 

pressed Black Sheets; and Turnings; —_ and Plate Steel Scrap free Low Axie and 

No. 2 Heavy Melting; Shovelling Billet, Bar Punch. — Phos. Forge 

Dealers’ No. 1 Bundies; Machine Turnings; No. 2 Bloom, Crops ings 3 ft. 2 ft. 1 ft. 3ft. 2ft. 1 ft. and Turn. Electric 

Dealers’ No.2 Bundies; Shop § Busheling; Cast Forge and and and and and and and and Sulphur First Furnace 
No. 1 Busheling) Turnings tron Borings) Crops Smaller Plate Under Under Under Under Under Under Turnings Cut Bundles 

Pittsburgh, Brack . 

Butler, Monessen, Midiand, 

Johnstown, Sharon, Canton, 

Steubenville, Warren, 

‘oungstown, Weirton....... $20.00 $16.00 $16.00 $25.00 $22.50 $22.60 $21.00 $21.50 $22.00 $20.00 $20.50 $21.00 $18.00 $19.50 $21.00 
Cleveland, Middletown, 
enn ate >... 19.50 15.50 15.50 24.50 22.00 22.00 20.50 21.00 21.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 17.50 19.00 20.50 
, . e, 

Conshohocken, 

Phoenixville, Sparrows Pt. 18.75 14.75 14.76 23.75 21.25 21.25 19.76 20.25 20.75 18.75 19.25 19.75 16.75 18.25 19.78 
I Ma onsccccccsiccs. 19.50 15.50 15.50 24.50 22.00 22.00 20.50 21.00 21.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 17.50 19.00 20.50 
Buffalo, N.Y Beant de base ; 19.25 15.25 15.25 24.25 21.75 21.75 20.25 20.75 21.25 19.25 19.75 20.25 17.26 18.75 20.25 
Bethichem, Pa.; Kokomo, Ind.. 18.25 14.25 14.25 23.25 20.75 20.75 19.25 19.75 20.25 18.25 18.75 19.25 16.25 17.75 19.28 

teh san haasiny:p 18.00 14.00 14.00 23.00 20.50 20.50 19.00 19.50 20.00 18.00 18.50 19.00 16.00 17.50 19.00 

PORES e scedes 17.85 13.85 13.85 22.85 20.36 20.35 18.85 19.35 19.85 17.85 18.35 18.85 15.85 17.36 18.88 

ON Seen coe 13.85 13.85 ae ee ee Pe Pe eee ee cae Po ie acab. = oo 

DR ED nckccsesssenes 17.50 13.50 13.50 22.50 20.00 20.00 18.50 19.00 19.50 17.50 18.00 18.50 15.50 17.00 18.50 
Atlanta, Ga.; sees City, Ala.; 

5 es; 

Pittsburg, Cal.; San Francisco 17.00 13.00 13.00 22.00 19.50 19.50 18.00 18.50 19.00 17.00 17.50 18.00 15.00 16.50 18.00 

CLE tasnas oss’ 16.50 12.50 12.50 21.50 19.00 19.00 17.50 18.00 18.50 16.50 17.00 17.50 14.50 16.00 17.50 

Seattic, Wash................ 14.50 10.50 10.50 19.50 17.00 17.00 15.50 16.00 16.50 14.50 15.00 15.50 12.50 14.00 16.56 

I wer bas ssiskes °° Senne te RSiShee =O” ti«Ct mts 15.50 15.50 14.00 14.50 15.00 13.00 13.50 14.00 11.00 12.50 14.00 

BUNDLES consisting exclusively of tin coated material and com- REMOTE SCRAP: Defined as all grades of scrap listed in table above 


pressed into charging box size, are $4 per gross ton below No. 2 dealers’ 
bundles. Bundles containing tin coated material but not composed ex- 
clusively of such material (outlawed by order M-24-b) are $8 below No. 
2 dealers’ bundles. 


PITTSBURGH basing point includes switching districts of Bessemer, 
Homestead, Duquesne, Munhall and McKeesport. Cincinnati basing point 
includes Newport, Ky., switching district. St. Louis includes switching 
districts of Granite City, East St. Louis, Madison, Ill. San Francisco 
includes switching districts of S. San Francisco, Niles and Oakland, Cal. 


MAXIMUM prices of inferior grades shall continue to bear same differ- 
ential below corresponding grades as existed during the period Sept. 1, 
1940, to Jan. 31, 1941. Superior grades cannot be sold at a premium 
without approval of OPA. Specia) preparation charges in excess of the 
above prices are banned. Whenever any electric furnace or foundry 
grades are purchased for open hearth or blast furnace use, prices may 
not exceed the prices above for the corresponding open hearth grades. 


MAXIMUM SHIPPING POINT PRICE—Where shipment is by rail or 
vessel, or by combination of rail and vessel, the scrap is at its shipping 
point when placed f.o.b. railroad car or f.a.s. vessel. In such cases, the 
maximum shipping point prices shall be: (a) For shipping points located 
within a basing point, the price listed in the table above for the scrap at 
the basing point in which the shipping point is located, minus the lowest 
established switching charge for scrap within the basing point and (b) 
for shipping points located outside the basing point, the price in table 
above at the most favorable basing point minus the lowest transportation 
charge by rail or water or combination thereof. Published dock charges 
prevail, or if unpublished 75c. per ton must be included as part of the 
deduction.* Shipping by motor vehicle: The scrap is at its shipping point 
when loaded. For shipping points located within basing points take 
price listed in table minus lowest switching charge. If located outside a 
basing point, the price at the most favorable basing point minus lowest 
established charge for transporting by common carrier. If no established 
transportation rate exists, the customary costs are deducted. Published 
dock charges prevail. If unpublished include 75c.* For exceptions see 
official order. 





*At Memphis deduct 50c.; Great Lakes ports $1; New England $1.25. 


RAILROAD SCRAP 


(Per gross ton, delivered consumers’ plants located on line.) 





Scrap Rails 
No. 1 RR Rails 3 ft. 2ft. 18in. 
Heavy Scrap for and and and 
Meiting Rails Rerolling Under Under Under 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 

Ashland, Portsmouth 

Middietown............. $20.50 $21.50 $23.00 $23.50 $23.75 $24.00 
Canton, Pittsburgh, 

Sharon, Steubenville, 

Wheeling, Youngstown... . 21.00 22.00 23.50 24.00 24.25 24.50 
Chicago, Philadetphia, 

Sparrows Pt., Wilmington, 19.75 20.75 22.25 22.75 23.00 23.25 
Birmi , Los Angeles, 

San Bb aPukugecas 18.00 19.00 20.50 21.00 21.25 21.50 
es cdc ance ve cd 20.25 21.25 22.75 23.25 23.50 23.75 
Ne ce tases 18.85 19.85 21.35 21.85 22.10 22.35 
es cca e a 19.00 20.00 21.50 22.00 22.25 22.50 
Kansas City, Mo 17.00 18.00 19.50 20.00 20.25 20.50 
Kokomo, Ind............... 19.25 20.25 21.75 22.25 22.50 22.76 

| £28 15.50 16.50 18.00 16.50 18.75 19.00 
I sta eso savavsiiows 18.50 19.50 21.00 21.50 21.75 22.00 
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located in North Dakota, South Dakota, Florida, Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Oregon and 
Utah. The delivered price of remote scrap may exceed by more than $1, 
but not more than $5, the price at the basing point nearest the con- 
sumer’s plant, provided detailed statement under oath is furnished OPA. 
Where delivered price would exceed by more than $5 the price at basing 
point nearest consumer, user must apply to OPA for permission to 
absorb the additional charges. For exceptions see official order. 


UNPREPARED SCRAP: The maximum prices established hereinabove 
are maximum prices for prepared scrap. For unprepared scrap, maxi- 
mum prices shall be $2.50 less than the maximum prices for the cor- 
responding grade or grades of prepared scrap. In no case, however, shall 
electric furnace and foundry grades be used as the “corresponding grade 
or grades of prepared scrap.’”’ Converter may charge $2.50 per ton on 
consumer-owned unprepared remote scrap (see order). 


Where more than one grade of scrap is included in a shipment, the 
maximum price of all scrap in the vehicle is that of the lowest price 
grade in the shipment. This limitation does not apply to vessel ship- 
ments if grades are segregated. 


Where scrap is to undergo preparation prior to its arrival at the point 
of delivery, such scrap is not at its shipping point, as that phrase is 
defined above, until after preparation has been completed. 


CAST IRON BORINGS: (No more than 0.5 per cent oil content; for 
chemical use), add $5 to price of cast iron borings. 


UNPREPARED CAST [RON SCRAP—Except for heavy breakable 
cast, unprepared scrap is given a price ceiling of $2.50 per ton less than 
the maximum prices for the corresponding grade of prepared cast iron 
scrap. Where scrap is to undergo preparation prior to arrival at the 
point of delivery, such scrap is not considered at shipping point until 
preparation is completed. 


Consumers of cast scrap may pay the shipping point price plus estab- 
lished charge for transporting the scrap to their plants. In the case of 
deliveries by truck, the cast scrap buyer must obtain from the seller a 
certification, made out to OPA, of the shipping point, transportation 
charges and details of the sale. 





CAST IRON SCRAP 


Other Than Railroad Scrap 


Group A Group B Group C 

No. 1 machinery cast, drop broken, 150 Ibs. 
GO, TOPO GONE, on cic ccvcccccdcnnsseces $18.00 $19.00 $20.00 
GI idauian ciddacscesveeRuadtness 18.00 19.00 20.00 
PR iis ow cierrcccctncdesvdcces 18.00 19.00 20.00 
Unstripped motor blocks................... 17.50 18.50 19.50 
I oo iaNle kn £4% <n ev cdc gt ontaucns 17.00 18.00 19.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast..................... 15.50 16.50 17.50 
Charging box size cast..................... 17.00 18.00 19.00 
Pi cubs ss dap svednesasices 20.00 21.00 22.00 


Group A includes the states of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Arizona and 
New Mexico. 


Group B includes the states of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Florida. 


Group C: States not named in A and B; switch district of Kansas City, Kan., Mo. 
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‘Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type; Declines in Italics. 


Comparison of Prices 





Prices Are F.O.B. Major Basing Points ) 


Flat Rolled Steel: June 2, May 26, May 5, June 3, Pig Iron: June 2, May 26, May 5, June 3, 
(Cents Per Lb.) 1942 1942 1942 1941 (Per Gross Ton) 1942 1942 1942 1941 
Hot rolled sheets ....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdy., Philadelphia. .$25.89 $25.89 $25.89 $25.84 
Cold rolled sheets ...... 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 No. 2, Valley furnace.... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Galvanized sheets (24 ga.) 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 No. 2, Southern Cin’ti.... 24.68 2468 2468 24.06 
Hot rolled strip ........ 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2, Birmingham...... 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
Cold rolled strip ....... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 No. 2, foundry, Chicago}. 24.00 .24.00 24.00 24.00 
Plates ...... tees eeeees 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Basic, del’d eastern Pa... 25.39 25.39 25.39 25.34 
Stain’s c.r. strip (No. 302) 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 Basic, Valley furnace .... 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 
a Malleable, Chicagoy .... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Tin and Terne Plate: Malleable, Valley ...... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
(Dollars Per Base Box) L. S. charcoal, Chicago.. 31.34 31.34 31.34 31.34 
SEO 2 6 da ssn eens e $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Ferromanganeseft ....... 135.00 135.00 120.00 120.00 
Manufacturing ternes .. 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 
+The switching charge for delivery to foundries in the Chi- 
Bars and Shapes: cago district is 60c. per ton. 
(Cents Per Lb.) tFor carlots at seaboard. 
Merchant bars ......... 2.15 2:15 2.15 2.15 
Cold finished bars ...... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 Scrap: 
a oa seas f= 234s a 2.70 2.70 2.70 (Per Gross Ton) 
tructural shapes ...... ca 2.10 2.10 2.10 Heav sIting s ’ ‘ ‘ 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 anes ire ed vie tae oe ans ere 
Wi 72 ~ Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
aaa tee we No. 1 hy. comp. sheet, Det. 17.85 17.85 17.85 17.85 
Plain Wire 2.60 2.60 2.60 2 60 Los phos. plate, Youngs’n 22.50 22.50 22.50 23.00 
cae?! 2 55 ry = 5 ae No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 20.00 20.00 20.00 22.00 
Ire nails ...........+. 2. 55 2.5 2.55 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
Rails: No. 1 cast, Chicago...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
(Dollars Per Gross Ton) 
IY. WANE: ai cag cciwas $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 “Wa. 
SANE SOE wcxrnctavivn 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 Chas tae ie oe Gnd 
Semi-Finished Steel: Furnace coke, prompt ... $6.00 $5.00 $6.00 $6.125 
(Dollars Per Gross Ton) Foundry coke, prompt... 6.875 6.875 6.875 6.875 
Rerolling billets ........ $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Se TMI cies SK kate Dae 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 “ 
MUNG Biot cis ae team 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Non-Ferrous Metals: 
Forging billets ......... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 (Cents per Lb. to Large Buyers) 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 54.00 54.00 54.00 54.00 Copper, electro., Conn.*.. 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Wi Copper, Lake, New York. 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
ire Rods and Skelp: Tin (Straits), New York. 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.25 
(Cents Per Lb.) Zinc, East St. Louis...... 8.25 825 825 7.25 
WANG WOON Ge ceck cs sveate 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Lead, St. Lowis ..<.....% 6.35 6.35 6.35 5.70 
SOND CT VE sin ccecvcclew cs 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 
*Mine producers only. 
“he various basing points for finished and semi-finished steel are listed in the detailed price tables, pages 150 to 158 herein. 
a s 
.. . Composite Prices 
FINISHED STEEL PIG IRON SCRAP STEEL 
amie 25 SGGe: 3. ker ak SATE. OF Gas oes 5 00s ox* reas SEGUE 0 GONE TORcikksa ik cae $19.17 a Gross Ton...... 
One week ago ........ Ds i 6 as cca e val — Sees SEES a: Gree “FOR cance wegen $19.17 a Gross Ton...... 
One month ago ....... re ES ae eee ee ee ee $19.17 a Gross Ton...... 
One year ago ......... eS ee ees SE Gs Bike es casas, Wie pea $19.17 a Gross Ton...... 
HIGH Low HIGH LOW HIGH LOW 
WOR. scx 2.30467c., 2.30467c., $23.61 $23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
1941..... 2.30467c., 2.30467c., $23.61, Mar. 20 $23.45, Jan. 2 | $22.00, Jan. 7 $19.17, Apr. 10 
1940..... 2.30467c., Jan. 2 2.24107c., Apr. 16 23.45, Dec. 28 22.61, Jan. 2 21.83, Dec. 30 16.04, Apr. 9 
i: ae 2.35367c., Jan. 3 2.26689c., May 16 22.61, Sept. 19 20.61, Sept. 12 22.50, Oct. 3 14.08, May 16 
Weeesicus 2.58414c., Jan. 4 2.27207c., Oct. 18 23.25, June 21 19.61, July 6 15.00, Nov. 22 11.00, June 7 
16ST Seine 2.58414c., Mar. 9 2.32263c., Jan. 4 23.25, Mar. 9 20.25, Feb. 16 21.92, Mar. 30 12.92, Nov. 10 
1986 ..... 2.32268c., Dec. 28 2.05200c., Mar. 10 19.74, Nov. 24 18.78, Aug. 11 17.75, Dee. 21 12.67, June 9 
ae 2.07642e., Oct. 1 2.06492c., Jan. 8 18.84, Nov. 5 17.83, May 14 13.42, Dec. 10 10.33, Apr. 29 
1984.3... 2.15367c., Apr. 24 1.95757c., Jan. 2 17.90, May 1 16.90, Jan. 27 13.00, Mar. 13 9.50, Sept. 25 
1088..;.. 1.95578c., Oct. 3 1.75836c., May 2] 16.90, Dec. 5 13.56, Jan. 3] 12.25, Aug. 8 6.75, Jan. 3 
Ts os os 1.89196c., July 5 1.83901c., Mar. 1 14.81, Jan. 5 13.56, Dec. 6 8.50, Jan. 12 6.43, July 5 
, 1.99629c., Jan. 13 1.86586c., Dec. 29 15.90, Jan. 6 14.79, Dec. 15 11.338, Jan. 6 8.50, Dec. 29 
1980....%. 2.25488¢c., Jan. 7 1.97319c., Dec. 9 18.21, Jan. 7 15.90, Dec. 16 15.00, Feb. 18 11.25, Dec. 9 
1929..... 2.31773¢., May 28 2.26498c., Oct. 29 18.71 May 14 18.21, Dee. 17 17.58, Jan. 29 14.08, Dec. 3 
Weighted index based on steel Based on averages for basic iron Based on No. 1 heavy melting 


bars, beams, tank plates, wire, rails, 
black pipe, hot and cold-rolled sheets 
and strip, representing 78 per cent of 
the United States output. Index re- 
capitulated in Aug. 28, 1941, issue. 


at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 


at Chicago, 


nati. 


steel scrap quotations. to consumers 


Philadelphia, Buffalo, at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 
Valley and Southern iron at Cincin- cago. 
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Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 


Steel prices shown here are f.o.b. basing points, in cents per lb., unless otherwise indicated. On some products either quantity deduc- 
tions or quantity extras apply. In many cases gage, width, cutting, physical, chemical extras, etc., apply to the base price. Actual 
realized prices to the mill, therefore, are affected by extras, deductions, and in most cases freight absorbed to meet competition. 


| 10 DELIVERED TO 


Basing Point | | Spar- Middle-| Gulf | Pacific ; 
— Pitts- Cleve- | Birm- | Youngs-| rows | Granite} town, | Ports, | Ports, _| New | Phila- 
— burgh \Chicago| Gary land /|ingham | Buffalo '!town Point | City Ohio Cars Cars | Detroit} York | delphia 


| 


HEETS | 
Hot rolled 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2. 2. 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2.20¢ | 2.10¢ 


Cold rolled! B.05¢ | 3.05¢ | 3. 05 .05¢ | 3.05¢ | | 3.15¢ | 3.05¢ 


Galvanized (24 ga.) 3.50¢ | 3. 50¢ | 3. | 3. 3. 3.50¢ | 3.50¢ | 3.60¢ | 3.50¢ 
5¢ | 3 3.35¢ | 3.45¢ | 3.35¢ 
Long ternes? 3.80¢ a ; | 


STRIP 
Hot rolled* 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2. | 2. | 2. 2.10¢ 


Enameling (20 ga.) 


| 2.10¢ 
Cold rolled* 2.86¢ | 2.90¢ | | 2. 2.80¢ | (Woreester =3.00¢) 
Cooperage stock 2.20¢ | 2.20¢ | | 2. 2.20¢ | 


Commodity C-R 2.95¢ | | 2. 2.95¢| (W Tat .35¢) 
TIN PLATE “ 
Be ra 
ran sd 





Standard cokes, base box] $5.00 | $5.00 | $5.00 


BLACK PLATE 
29 gage © 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ | 3.05¢ 


TERNES, M’FG. 
Special coated, base box} $4.30 | $4.30 | $4.30 


BARS 
Carbon steel 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ 


Rail steel® 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ 
Reinforcing (billet)? 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ 
Reinforcing (rail)? 2. 15¢ | 2.15¢ | 2.15¢ 
Cold finished® 2.65¢ | 2.65¢ | 2.65¢ | 2. | 2.65¢ | | \Detroit =2.709)| ce 
Alloy, hot rolled 2.70¢ | 2.70¢ a, (Bethlehem, Massilon, Can‘ Massilon, Canton =2. 70¢ 


hae ceclatleatdiaticeodinteaiae a 
Alloy, cold drawn 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ ; : . | | 


5.38¢ | 5.34¢ 





| 2.80¢ 
2.80¢ 
14 
2.55¢ 
14 
2.52¢ | 2.55¢ 


(Coatesville and Claymont =2.10¢) 
PLATES 


Carbon steel 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ | 2. ; : | 2.10¢ | 2.10¢ |2.25¢(21) | 2.47¢ | 2.65¢ 





Wrought iron 3.80¢ 


Floor plates 3.35¢ | 3.35¢ | 3.72¢ | 4.00¢ 


Alloy 3.50¢ | 3.50¢ | 5 3.97¢ | 4.15¢ 


SHAPES 
Structural 2.10¢ j : 2.10¢ 


SPRING STEEL, C-R 
0.26 to 0.50 Carbon 2.80¢ | 2.80¢ (Worcester =3.00¢) 


0.51 to 0.75 Carbon 4.30¢ | 4.30¢ | (Worcester =4.50¢) 
0.76 to 1.00 Carbon 6.15¢ 6.15¢ (Worcester =6.35¢) 
1.01 to 1.25 Carbon 8.35¢ | 8.35¢ | (Worcester =8.55¢) 


‘ eicndecel fa eee tee centenarians 
WIRE® 4 
Bright! 2.60¢ | 2.60¢ | 2.60¢ | 2. (Worcester =2.70¢) 3.10¢ 























Galvanized add proper size extra and galvanized extra to bright wire base, above. 





Spring (High Carbon) | 3.20¢ | 3.20¢ 3.20¢ | | (Worcester =3.30¢) | 3.70¢ 


PILING 
Steel sheet 2.40¢ | 2.40¢ 


IRON BARS!2 











Wrought single refined | 4.40¢ | 


Wrought double refined | 5.40¢ | | “i | | | | . ene annem ianinnimensnet easiest ens eeesineen: | erercenenent 
| | 


rn en ee BR An 


1 Mill run sheets are 10c. per 100 Ib. less than base; and primes only, 25c. above base. *% Unassorted 8-lb. coating. * Widths up to 12 
in. ‘Carbon 0.25 per cent and less. ‘* Applies to certain width and length limitations. ® For merchant trade. 7 Prices for straight length 
material only, from a producer to a consumer. Functional discount of 25c. per 100 lb. to fabricators. ® Also shafting. For quantities of 
20,000 to 39,999 Ib. *® Carload lot to manufacturing trade. % These prices do not apply if the customary means of transportation (rail and 
water) are not used. ™ Ship plates only. 7% Common iron bars quoted at 2.15c. by Terre Haute, Ind. producer. ™ Boxed. ™ Portland and 
Seattle price, San Francisco price is 2.50c. ™ This bright wire base price to be used in figuring annealed and bright finish wires, commercial 
spring wire and galvanized wire. 
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DISSTON © 


has the Experience... 
TT eee TCS) 
MEL 


ANTM 
34 


@ Disston pioneered in the 
manufacture of fine tool steels with the first 
crucible saw steel ever made in America—in 1855. 
Today those 87 years of experience are expressed 
in superior steels that are meeting the demands 
of many industries for the utmost in quality 
and performance. 

Disston tool steels are produced by precise 
modern methods:— Melted from selected materi- 
als in Heroult arc furnaces . . . skillfully forged 
and rolled . . . carefully annealed in automatically 
regulated equipment. 

Expert personnel, trained in the Disston tradi- 
tion, is assurance that all Disston equipment is 
ably and intelligently manned—to uphold a 
steadfast principle of uncompromising quality. 

With such experience, equipment and man 
power Disston has been able to produce superior 








tool steels like Nicroman—an extremely tough 
steel, highly resistant to shock and subject to 
very slight deformation in heat treatment. 

When you want advice: Disston engineers and 
metallurgists are at your service, without obliga- 
tion, to help you select the right tool steels for 
better work and longer tool life. . . If you have 
not received your free copy of the illustrated 
73-page book, ‘“‘Disston Tool Steels’, write 
today to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 619 Tacony, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Free DISSTON CONSERVATION CONTROL CARDS 


Write today for Disston Instruction Cards on six types of Tool 
Steels. They contain valuable information to help you get 
better results, reduce breakage, save time and conserve essential! 
materials. These are a feature of the nation- 
wide, government-endorsed Disston Con- 
servation Control Plan to wage war on waste. 
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—<————_— PRICES —— 1 
SEMI-FINISHED STEEL PIG IRON 


Billets, Blooms and Slabs All prices set in bold face type are maxima established by OPA on June 24, 1941. Other domestic 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, : as ati t mputed basis the official maxima. 
Youngstown, Buffalo, Birmingham, Spar- prices are delivered quotations per gross ton compu on the of the ia xima. 


rows Point (rerolling only). Prices de- 






































livered Detroit are $2.25 higher; f.o.b. ee a aes ee 
Duluth, billets only, $2 ore . 7 Foundry | Basic Bessemer | Malleable | phorus | Charcoal 
er Gross Ton ees Dash 6 | - ectccilegs hie sedan eselrsiatiniinnaals 
a os oo signe meow $34.00 
a 7 vee eeneeees 40.00 — Bostontt........... $25.53 $25.03 $26.53 CET cate 
t MS So. cole desea Won = keen 2 eee We te cakes Weed tes 
wai bo 181 Per ore52.00 foes City eer eh | 26.62 26.12 27 .62 = eee eres 
CE ne mers erro cee nee es : Philadelphia. ....... eI 25.89 | 25.39 26.89 SPY i.e Asean 
eee reser +° =" *"°*--* 54.00 Bethlehem, Pa..........|$25.00 ($24.50 ee. aa 
Saehd cemiien:< Desth abet. ctecl, to.d. Everett, Mass.t{.......| 25.00 o oo ao SL olepadte thes 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, Gary, Cleve- Swedeland, Pa..........| 25.00 . . | owes | eee 
land, Youngstown and Birmingham. Steelton, Pa........... Ue ar = 9 bose ee ee $29.50 | ..... 
nee delivered Detroit are $2.25 Birdsboro, Pa. ....| 25.00 | 24.50 26.00 25.50 ee A fe<3 
“4 ; Sparrows Point, Md.....| 25.00 (ae. tease". “Sime, P* Xena lel Saaps 
Note: The above base prices apply cn Erie, Pa.. se. | 24.00 | 23.50 25.00 eee, > AB Dan ee se 
Lo ge 1000 tons of a size and section to Neville Island, Pa. ...| 24.00 23.50 24.50 Me”. De Retake Shawscene 
ee ones Se enemicn = Shargoville, Pa.®.......| 26.08 23.50 24.50 RO  - Aiccapes 
ee Pe OF NS OE EN Radile.........-..-00-| M0 23.00 25.00 24.50 29.50 |... 
Sheet Bars Cincinnati............ 24.68 Deed). aman Bee Ec eins 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Youngs- Canton, Ohio. .........| 25.47 24.97 25.97 BET cates Anca dae 
—* Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Mansfield, Ohio. ....... 26.06 25.56 26.56 PE “nays. VP iaees 
Ma. g g | 94 5 9 | 
es a tees RS eee ee le ee | 
ae a) F Granite City, Ill........} 24.00 | 23.50 24.50 Se el. ee gee WOk ay ae 
ii Cataaeo  - Youngstown. Cleveland.............| 24.00 | a | 24.50 2 Aen tea 
Coatesville, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md. Hamilton, Bosc. sak 24.00 = ee ee 6) COUT cere 9 suaes 
; Per Lb. ean .| 24.00 23.50 24.50 eee Se Rt eres 
Grooved, universal and sheared 1.90c Youngstown* | 24.00 | 23.50 24.50 24.00 ss on: 0, 
Wire Rods Detroit. . «sissy | 23.50 24.50 24.00 We ee 
(No. 5 to 9/32 in.) NE 7s. Nace A eee es oo ene ae $28.00 
. Per Lb. emer 5 ot oR Se Bae ae ee are 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland. 2.00e =. Paul........... 1s orl 27.26 ae... Fee 
Worcester, Mass. ............ eee se... OM 25.00 | 24.50 | a3 
Birmingham ................ 2.00¢ Birmingham. ..........| 20.38 19.00 | 25.00 Fat 2b keene 
San Francisco .............. 2.50¢ Los Angeles....... 27.25 Pe | aa son 5 ast ae, ee 
ed a a oe 5 ye 2.25c Sen Bramcioco... -. moni 6; ae : 
9/32 in. to 47/64 in., 0.15¢c. a Ib. high- Seattle... -.. oe eee gk Spe ND ae Ere pata: 
er. Quantity extras apply. Provo, Utah........ 22.00 ae veeve | ee eee teen oes a fit 
Alloy Steel Blooms, Billets and Slabs Montreal... wae 27.50 27.50 a 28.00 ah ee 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Canton Toronto.. ee eee i... 26 .00 
Massillon, Buffalo, or Bethle- 
hem, per gross ton......... $54.00 GRAY FORGE IRON 
TOOL STEEL Valley or Pittsburgh furnace ............ $23.50 
(F.0.b. Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse) eae 
‘ Base per Lb. ae Coke & Iron Co. (Sharpsville, Pa. furnace only) and the Struthers Iron and Steel 
High speed pbMes We ws ee ene 6s s0 67¢c , Struthers, Ohio, may charge 50c. a ton in excess of basing point prices for No. 2 foundry, 
ight molybdenum .......... 5 b bes d malleable. 
Senter sane asic, bessemer ané Fuel Associates, Boston, is permitted to sell pig iron produced by its selling 
High. scetname eterna ot kg ayes ” Be company, Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., at $1 per gross ton above maximum prices. 
Oil hardening ....... ee a ; 24c Switching Charges: Basing point prices are subject to an additional charge for delivery within 
Special ge Rg aa AIR ate 22¢ the switching limits of the respective districts. - e 
E b page 18 Silicon Differentials: Basing point prices are subject to an additional charge not to exceed 50c. 
xtra carbon .......++.+-+++s © a ton for each 0.25 per cent silicon content in excess of base grade (1.75 per cent to 2.25 per cent). 
Regular CN arts ee hs 14¢ Phosphorous Differential: Basing point prices are subject to a reduction of 38c. per ton for 
phosphorous content of 0.70 per cent and over. 
Warehouse prices east of Mississippi +Price shown is for low-phosphorous iron; high-phosphorous sells for $28.50 at the furnace. 
are 2c. a lb. higher; west of Mississippi, Manganese Differentials: Basing point prices are subject to an additional charge not to exceed 
3c. higher. 50c. a ton for each 0.50 per cent manganese content in excess of 1.00 per cent. 





(Delivered Metropolitan areas, per 100 lb. See THE IRON AGE, Dec. 25, 1941, page 88, for details 

WAREHOUSE PRICES of OPA Price Schedule No. 49, covering steel resale prices. These prices do not necessarily 
apply for dislocated tonnage shipments when the f.o.b. city prices are used in conformance with Schedule 49.) 

Pitts- Cleve- Phila- New Birm- St. St. Mil- Lost 

burgh Chicago land delphia York Detroit Buffalo Boston ingham Louis Paul waukee Angeles 

Sheets, hot rolled (10 ga.) $3.35 $3.25 $3.35 $3.55 $3.58 $3.43 $3.25 $3.71 $3.45 $3.39 $3.50 $3.38 $4.95 


Sheets, cold rolled. .... 4.10 4.05 4.05 4.60 4.30 4.30 4.68 ofc 4.24 4.35 4.23 7.15 
Sheets, galv. (24 ga.)... 4.65 4.85 4.62 5.05 5.00 4.84 4.75 5.11 4.75 4.99 5.00 4.98 5.95 
Strip, hot rolled....... 3.60 3.60 3.50 3.51 3.96 3.68* 3.82 4.06 3.70 3.74 3.85 3.73 4.90 
Strip, cold rolled....... 3.20 3.50 3.20 3.31 3.51 3.40 3.52 3.46 ees 3.61 3.83 3.54 wag 
Plates (jin. & heavier). 3.40 3.55 3.40 3.55 3.76 3.60 3.62 3.85 3.55 3.69 3.80 3.68 4.90 
Structural shapes...... 3.40 3.55 3.58 3.55 3.75 3.65 3.40 3.85 3.55 3.69 3.80 3.68 4.60 
Bars, hot rolled........ 3.35 3.50 3.25 3.85 3.84 3.43 3.35 3.98 3.50 3.64 3.75 3.63 4.35 
Bars, cold finished..... 3.65 3.75 3.75 4.06 4.09 3.80 3.75 4.13 4.48 4.02 4.34 3.88 6.60 
Bars, ht. rld. SAE 2300. 7.45 7.35 7.55 7.31 7.60 7.67 7.35 7.75 7.72 7.45 7.58 9.55 
Bars, ht. rld. SAE 3100. 5.75 5.65 5.85 5.86 5.90 5.97 5.65 6.05 6.02 6.00 5.88 8.55 
Bars, ed. drn. SAE 2300. 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.56 8.84 8.70 8.40 8.88 8.77 8.84 8.63 10.55 
Bars, ed. drn.SAE3100. 6.75 6.75 6.75 7.16 7.19 7.05 6.75 7.23 7.12 7.44 6.98 9.55 


BASE QUANTITIES: Hot rolled sheets, cold rolled sheets, hot rolled strip, plates, shapes and hot rolled bars, 400 to 1999 Ib., galvanized sheets, 
150 to 1499 Ib.; cold rolled strip, extras apply on all quantities; cold finished bars, 1500 lb. and over; SAE bars, 1000 lb. and over. Exceptions: 
Chicago, galvanized sheets, 500 to 1499 1lb.; Philadelphia, galvanized sheets, one to nine bundles, cold rolled sheets, 1000 to 1999 lb.; Detroit, galvanized 
sheets, 500 to 1499 lb.; Buffalo, cold rolled sheets, 500 to 1500 Ib., galvanized sheets, 450 to 1499 lb., cold rolled strips, 0.0971 in. thick; Boston. cold 
rolled and galvanized sheets, 450 to 3749 Ib.; Birmingham, hot rolled sheets, strip and bars, plates and shapes, 400 to 3999 Ib., galvanized sheets, 500 to 
1499 Ib.; St. Louis, cold rolled sheets, 400 to 1499 lb., galvanized sheets, 500 to 1499 Ib., cold rolled strip 0.095 in. and lighter; Milwaukee, cold rolled 
sheets, 400 to 1499 lb., galvanized sheets; 500 to 1499 lb.. New York, hot rolled sheets, 0 to 1999 Ib., cold rolled sheets, 400 to 1499 lb.; St. Paul, 
galvanized and cold rolled sheets, any quantity, hot rolled bars, plates, shapes, hot rolled sheets, 400 to 14,999 Ib.; Los Angeles, hot rolled sheets, bars, 
plates, cold rolled sheets, 300 to 1999 1lb.; galvanized sheets, 1 to 6 bundles; cold finished bars, 1 to 99 Ib.; SAE bars, 100 lb. Extras for size, 
quality, etc., apply on above quotations. * 12 gage and heavier, $3.43. t Los Angeles prices reflect special provisions of amendment No. 2 to OPA 
Price Schedule No. 49. 
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“Billets tor Bullets 


mate 


--- Or Steel 


SARRNERGahtas w 
—— ' 


Performance 
Report “‘D’’’ 
Billets for 155 mm shells 
are Sawed on Peerless 
14” High Duty Hydraulic 
machines at a rate of 5 
sq. in. a minute. The cool- 
cutting blade does not 
fracture or surface harden 
the metal — as high as 
2000 sq. in. are cut with 
a single blade. The stock 
is X1335, 542” x 512”. 


*Name on request. 


nt ate 


For Any Other Need Is Cut Fast 
and Straight With Peerless Saws 


Billets for bullets or the metal for a variety of other needs can be produced faster 
— straighter — when you SAW with a Peerless. You get the speed and peak pro- 
duction you need with maximum safety for the man, the material, and the metal. 


SAWING avoids all danger of surface hardening or fracturing the metal — you 
cut the billets to size without smoke, dust, noise or fuss. You remove less metal which 
means LESS CUTTING TIME . . . LESS HAUL-BACK TONNAGE for the railroads . . . 
LESS RE-ROLL TIME for the steel mill converting the salvage. 


Peerless is the only Saw that gives you the Four-Sided Saw-Frame with Backing-Plate 
Blade-Support. Use the coupon for details and ask for a complete recommendation 
from us on any of your metal cutting problems. 


PEERLESS MACHINE COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


Ce ae ee ee oe ee GE ee 
PEERLESS MACHINE COMPANY, Dept. |A-642, Racine, Wisconsin cf 


Mail cutting time estimate for... 


on Hydraulic type Saw for High Production Cutting 
covering Vertical type used for Die Block Work 
on Mechanical type Saw for production cutting 

il catalog on general utility and maintenance Saws 


Individual 


De si sctecenctrsatencnceniecenisrpaciistteinnciiinitiiaapiastapmmamsianiillihilltl tial taeitaial i 


Ge tice ctremteneuisnntiniminialia ee = 


CCH RE a ee ee 
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CORROSION AND HEAT- 
RESISTING STEEL 


(Per lb. base price, f.o.b. Pittsburgh) 
Chromium-Nickel Alloys 

No. 304 No. 302 
Forging billets .25c. 20.40c. 
Bars .00c. 24.00c. 
27.00c. 
24.00c. 
34.00c. 
21.50c. 
28.00c. 
24.00c. 


Structural shapes .. 
Sheets 

Hot rolled strip 
Cold rolled strip 
Drawn wire 


Straight-Chromium Alloys 

No. 410 No. 430 No. 442 No. 446 
F.Billets 15.725c.16.15¢.19.125c.23.375c. 
Bars ...18.50c. 19.00c. 22.50c. 27.50c. 
Plates 
Sheets .26.50c. 29.00c. 32.50c. 36.50c. 
Hotstrip 17.00c. 17.50c. 24.00c. 35.00c. 
Cold st..22.00c. 22.50c. 32.00c. 52.00c. 


Chromium-Nickel Clad Steel (20% ) 
No. 304 


*Includes annealing and pickling. 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


(Base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh) 


Field grade 
Armature 
Electrical 
*Motor 


Transformer 72 
Transformer 65 
Transformer 58 
Transformer 52 


F.o.b. Granite City, add 10c. on field 
grade to and including dynamo. Pacific 
ports add 75c. per 100 Ib. 


ROOFING TERNE PLATE 
(F.0.b. Pittsburgh, per 
Package of 112 Sheets) 

20x14 in. 
8-lb. coating I.C... $6.00 
15-lb. coating I.C... 7.00 14.00 
20-Ib. coating I.C... 7.50 15.00 
25-lb. coating : i. ee 16.00 
z 


20x28 in. 
$12.00 


30-Ib. coating 8.63 17.25 
40-lb. coating 9.75 19.50 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET SCREWS 
Bolts and Nuts 
(F.0.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birming- 
ham or Chicago) 
Per Cent off List 
Machine and Carriage Bolts: 


6% in., shorter and smaller. ..65% 
6 x %& in., and shorter 63 
6 in. by % to 1 in. and shorter.61 
1¥% in. and larger, all length. .59 
All diameters over 6 in. long. .59 
Lag, all sizes 

Plow bolts 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed: 
(Hewagon or Square) 
% in. and smaller 
9/16 to 1 in. inclusive 
1% to 1% in. inclusive 
15 in. and larger 


On above bolts and nuts, excepting 
plow bolts, additional allowance of 10 
per cent for full container quantities. 
There is an additional 5 per cent allow- 
ance for carload shipments. 
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. -21.50¢e, 22.00c. 25.50c. 30.50c. 


PRICES 


Semi-Fin. Hexagon Nurs U.S.S. 


7/16 in. and smaller... .. 64 
% in. and smaller ‘ oe 
% in. through 1 in..... .. 60 
9/16 to 1 in A 
1% in. through 1% in.. 58 
15 in. and larger oe 


In full container lots, 10 per cent addi- 
tional discount. 
Stove bolts, packages, nuts loose 
71 and 10 
Stove bolts in packages, with nuts 
attached 
Stove bolts in bulk 


On stove bolts freight allowed up to 
65c. per 100 lb. based on Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, New York on lots of 200 lb. or over. 
Large Rivets 

(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 lv. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
eago, Birmingham 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and smaller) 
Per Cent Off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham 65 and 5 


Cap and Set Screws 
Per Ceut Off List 

Upset hex. head cap screws U.S.S. 
or S.A.E. thread, 1 in. and 
smaller 

Upset set screws, cup and oval 
points 

Milled studs 

Flat head cap screws, listed sizes 30 

Filister head cap, listed sizes... 46 


Freight allowed up to 65c. per 100 Ib. 
based on Cleveland, Chicago or New York 
on lots of 200 lb. or over. 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


To the trade, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Birmingham) 


Base per Keg 
Standard wire nails........... $2.5 
Coated nails 
Cutnails, carloads 


Base per 100 Lb. 
Annealed fence wire $3.05 
Annealed galvanized fence wire. 3.40 

Base Column 

Woven wire fence* 
Fence posts (carloads) 
Single loop bale ties............ 
Galvanized barbed wirey+ 
Twisted barbless wire 


*151%4 gage and heavier. 
spools in carload quantities. 

Note: Birmingham base same on above 
items, except spring wire. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless Steel and Lap Weld Commercial 
Boiler Tubes and Locomotive Tubes 


*+On 980-rod 


Minimum Wall 
(Net base prices per 100 ft., f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh. in carload lots) 

Lap 
Seamless Weld, 

Cold Hot Hot 
Drawn Rolled Rolled 

$ $ $ 


G. 15.03 13.04 12.88 
1% in. o.d. 1 .W.G. 20.21 17.54 16.58 
in. o.d. 12 B.W.G. 22.48 19.50 18.35 
% in. 0.d. 11 B.W.G. 28.37 24.62 23.15 
in. o.d. 10 BW.G. 35.20 30.54 28.66 
(FEzatras for less carload quantities) 
40,000 Ib. 
30,000 lb. or ft. to 39,999 Ib. or ft. 5% 
20.000 Ib. or ft. to 29,999 lb. or ft. 10% 
10,000 Ib. or ft. to 19,999 Ib. or ft. 20% 
5,000 Ib. or ft. to 9,999 lb. or ft. 30% 
2,000 Ib. or ft. to 4,999 Ib. or ft. 45% 
Under 2,000 Ib. or ft 


in. o.d. 13 B.W. 
2 


B 
B 
B 


STEEL AND WROUGHT IRON 
PIPE AND TUBING 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.o.b Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh only on wrought pipe) 


Base Price—$200 per Net Ton 
Steel (Butt Weld) 


Wrought Iron (Butt Weld) 

Me Bs a eae kee 3% 

Mae Seta, She vic lcbartee 10 

1 and 1% in 16 4 
18% 
18 | 

Steel (Lap Weld) 

PO 6 reed «nee ae wi 49% 

2% and 3 in 52% 

3% to 6 in 54% 


Wrought Iren (Lap Weld) 


ARS bis hd ws ee 12 
2% to 3% in 14% 4 
GOR own eee ee aes 18 
4% to 8 in 17 


Steel (Butt, extra strong, plain ends) 
Black Galv. 


61% 50% 
54% 
57 


6 
12 
19% 


Steel (Lap, extra strong, plain ends) 
2 in. 48% 
2% and 3 in 52% 
3% to 6 in 56 


Wrought Iron (Same as Above) 


ON en, gree ae. 15% 
2% to 4 in 22% 
4% to 6 in 21 


On butt weld and lap weld steel pipe 
jobbers are granted a discotint of 5%. On 
less-than-carload shipments prices are 
determined by adding 25 and 30% and 
the carload freight rate to the base card. 

F.o.b. Gary prices are two points lower 
discount or $4 a ton higher than Pitts- 
burgh or Lorain on lap weld and one 
point lower discount, or $2 a ten higher 
on all butt weld. 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
Per Net Ton 
6-in. and larger, del’d Chicago. .$54.80 
6-in. and larger, del’d New York 52.20 
6-in. and larger, Birmingham... 46.00 
6-in. and larger f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco or Los Angeles.... 69.40 
6-in. and larger f.o.b. cars Seattle 71.20 


Class “A” and gas pipe, $3 extra; 4-in. 
pipe is $3 a ton above 6-in. Prices shown 
are for lots of less than 200 tons. Kor 
200 tons or over, 6-in. and larger is $45 
at Birmingham and $53.80 delivered Chi- 
cago. $59.40 at San Francisco aad Los 
Angeles, and $70.20 at Seattle. 


FUEL OIL 


No. 3 f.o.b. Bayonne, N. J...... 5.20c. 
No. 6, f.o.b. Bayonne, N. J..... 4.285c. 
No. 6 Bur. Stsd., del’d Chicago. .4.75¢. 
No. 3 distillate del’d Cleveland. .6.50c. 
No. 4 indus., del’d Cleveland. . .6.00c. 
No. 5 indus., del’d Cleveland... .5.26c. 
No. 6 indus., del’d Cleveland. . . .5.25c. 








Milling cutters fabricated 
aE ML team Cheats 


Information supplied by “The Iron Age” 


Flash butt welding of high speed steel tips on circular 
blanks for side and face milling cutters is being suc- 
cessfully accomplished, in England. 

The blank is notched to form the bottom of the gullet 
between the teeth and to assure equal spacing of the 
tips. The welding is done on a hand operated 20-kva. 
flash butt welder, approximately 15-kva. being actu- 
ally used. Total welding time runs about 20 minutes. 
The flash, which is always present with this proce- 
dure, is removed during subsequent machining 
operations. 

The complete sequence of operations is as follows: 


1. Prepare high speed steel tips to the 
required shape. 


2. Prepare mild steel circular blank. 
3. Flash weld tips to shanks. 

4. Normalize. 

5. Turn and mill to shape. 

6. Harden. 

7. Grind to finished dimensions. 


Metallographic examination of such welds has 
showed good keying between the tips and blank, with 
some thermal cracks due to the difference in coeffi- 
cients of expansion of the two materials. Notwithstand- 
ing these cracks, the cutters have been used success- 
fully for months in machining magnesium alloy 
castings. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED 


FERROMOLYBDENUM - “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 


oT WE cE Yee: 





Ferromanganese 

F.o.b. New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Mobile or New 
Orleans, Domestic, 80%, per 
gross ton (carloads)....... $135.00 


Spiegeleisen 

Per Gross Ton Furnace 
Domestic, 19 to 21%.......... $36.00 
Domestic, 26 to 28%.......... 49.50 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
(Per Gross Ton, Delivered Lump Size) 


50% (carload lots, bulk)...... $74.50 
50% (ton lots, packed)........ 87.00 
75% (carload lots, bulk)...... 135.00 
75% (ton lots, packed)........ 151.00 


Silvery Iron 

(Per Gross Ton, base 6.00 to 6.50 Si) 
F.o.b. Jackson, Ohio......... $29.50* 
Buffalo 

For each additional 0.50% silicon add 
$1 a ton. For each 0.50% manganese over 
1% add 50c. a ton. Add $1 a ton for 
0.75% phosphorus or over. 

*Official OPA price established 
24, 1941. 


June 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices are $1 a ton above Silvery Iron 
quotations of comparable analysis. 


Ferrochrome 
(Per Lb., Contained Cr, Delivered Car- 
lots, Lump Size, on Contract) 


Ne. Sue ces 13.00c. 


ee 19.50¢ 
ww arbi alk 20.50c 
gs koe 22.50c 
as wus ke a 23.00c 





Spot prices are 4c. per lb. of contained 
chromium higher. 


FERROALLOYS 


Silico-Manganese 
(Per Gross Ton, Delivered, 
Bulk, on Contract) 


Lump Size, 


i SSI Ae ese $113.00* 
EON vk depen s sen ee 118.00* 
NONI 5: dig ev eikle ak +k oa 123.00* 
PUI «5 ashes ig Miele ge daca 133.00* 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per lb. con- 
tained W, del’d carload..... $2.00 
Ferrotungsten, 100 lb. and less 2.25 


Ferrovanadium, contract, per 
lb. contained V, del’d $2.70 to $2.90+ 
Ferrocolumbium, per lb. con- 
tained Cb, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falus, N. Y., ton lots....... 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15-18 Ti, 
7-8 C, f.o.b. furnace, carload 
contract, net ton.......... $142.50 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 17-20 Ti, 
3-5 C, f.o.b. furnace, carload 
contract, net ton........... $157.50 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or 
blast furnace material, car- 
loads, f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., 
for 18%, with $3 unitage 
freight, equaled with Rock- 
dale, Tenn., gross ton...... 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic 
23-26%, carlots, f.o.b. Mon- 
santo (Siglo), Tenn., $3 unit- 
age, freight equalized with 
Nashville, gross ton........ 
Ferromolybdenum, per lb, Mo, 
f.o.b. furnace 
Calcium molybdate, per Ib. 
Mo., f.o.b. furnace......... 
Molybdenum oxide briquettes 
48-52 Mo, per lb. contained 
Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa.... 
Molybdenum oxide, in cans, per 
lb. contained Mo, f.o.b. Lan- 


geloth, and Washington, Pa. 80c. 


*Spot prices are $5 per ton higher. 
+Spot prices are 10c. per lb. of con- 
tained element higher. 


$2.25+ 


$58.50 


80c. 






ORES 
Lake Superior Ores (51.50% Fe.) Brazilian, 46-48 Mn...... 67c. to 68c. 
(Deliwered Lower Lake Ports) eG reer eer rs 81e. 


Per Gross Ton 


Old range, bessemer, 51.50..... $4.75 
Old range, non-bessemer, 51.50. 4.60 
Mesaba, bessemer, 51.50........ 4.60 


Mesaba, non-bessemer, 51.50... 


Per Short Ton Unit 


Tungsten, Chinese, Wolframite, 
duty paid, delivered..... $24 to $26 
Tungsten, domestic scheelite, at 





‘ NE Sic bxnnen.sie4 $24.00 to $25.00 
High phosphorus, 51.50........ 4.35 Chrome ore, lump, c.i.f. Atlantic 
er Seaboa rd, per gross ton; 

(Cif. Philadelphia or Baltimore, om African (low grade). he 00 

Faclusive of Duty) odesian, 45 ...........-.- Nom. 

Per Unit TOMO. FEB ww. cc ceceweves Nom 

African, 46-48 Mn....... 66.5c. to 68c. 2 , ani 1 : 

Indian, 48-50 Mn.......... GBc.to70c, —apyimportations no longer readily avail 
COKE* 


Furnace 
Per Net Ton 
+Connellsville, prompt ........ $6.00 


Daandes 
+Connellsville, prompt. .$6.75 to $7.00 


*Maximum by-product coke prices es- 
tablished by OPA became effective Oct. 
1, 1941. A complete schedule of the ceil- 
ing prices was published in THe IRon 
AGE, Sept. 25, p. 94B. Maximum beehive 
furnace coke prices established by OPA, 
Jan. 26. *F.0.B. oven. 
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Chicago .......... $12.25 
New England..... $13.75 
Newark. .$12.40 to $12.95 


By-product, 
By-product, 
By-product, 


By-product, Philadelphia ...... $12.38 
By-product, Cleveland ........ $12.30 
By-product, Cincinnati ........ $11.75 
By-product, Birmingham ..... $8.50+ 
By-product, St. Louis........ $12.02 
By-product, Buffalo .......... $12.50 


ie ARE EI, aimee senremenningassinom anal 

































RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


(F.0.b. Mill) 

Standard rails, heavier than 60 
8 ey ores Peer $40.00 
Angle bars, 100 lb............. 2.70 
(F.0.b. Basing Points) Per Gross Ton 
Light rails (from billets)..... $40.00 
Light rails (from rail steel) ....39.00 
Base per Ib. 
Re MD et ii 4o came eaten 3.00c. 
IT BNE as o's brewer se twe's 5.15c. 
E80 PURO WOOO) vids oso ew ees 2.15c. 
Tie plates, Pacific Coast...... 2.30c. 
Ue MMMM. § che Sse Se OES ecw ek 4.75c. 


Track bolts, heat treated, to 





SONS i. 5S ike 3 he 5.00c. 
Track bolts, jobbers discount... .63-5 
Basing Points, light rails—Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Birmingham; spikes and tie 
plates—Pittsburgh, Chicago, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, Weirton, W. Va., St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minnequa, Colo., Birmingham and 
Pacific Coast ports; tie plates alone— 
Steelton, Pa., Buffalo: spikes alone— 
Youngstown, Lebanon, Pa., Richmond. 


FLUORSPAR 

Fire Clay Brick Per Net Ton 
Domestic washed gravel, 85-5 

f.o.b. Kentucky and Illinois 

SU Re er ee $25.00 
Domestic, f.o.b. Ohio River land- 

ing barges 
No. 2 lump, 85-5 f.o.b. Kentucky 

and Illinois mines........... 25.00 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, 

not over 5% Si, c.i.f. Atlantic 

DOSE: GAty ORIG. 6 «60.65 00: Nominal 
Domestic No. 1 ground bulk, 95 

to 98%, calcium fluoride, not 

over 2%% silicon, f.o.b. IIli- 

nois and Kentucky mines... .$34.00 

As above, in bags, f.o.b. same 


eer e eer ee ee eee ee 


WOO asic: 5 5 a hee ewes as 36.40 
REFRACTORIES 
(F.0.b. Works) 

Fire Clay Brick Per 1000 
Super-duty brick, St. Louis... . $64.60 
First quality, Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri 

eee 1.30 
First quality, New Jersey..... 56.00 
Second quality, Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri 

ee ee 46.55 
Second —w: New Jersey... 51.00 
Be, ep orks wel eee cbies 43.00 
Ground fire clay, net ton...... 7.60 
Silica Brick 
PORMGVIVOME .....2 606s cceevssds $51.30 
Chicago District ............. 58.90 
Re eerie er 51.30 
Silica cement, net ton (Eastern) 9.00 


Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 
Standard, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plym- 
outh Meeting and Chester. . .$54.00 
Chemically bonded, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, Plymouth Meeting and 


CONOE . ES sis an cc caw ace 8% 54.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard f.o.b. Baltimore and 
CE oc etuwn tebe ase ena ak $76.00 
Chemically bonded, f.o.b. Balti- 
ee a a a cet. 65. 


Grain Magnesite 


Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Chester in sacks (carloads). . $44.00 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash. 
(in bulk) 
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WARNING 


To do business 
under wartime 
conditions, in- 
dustry in the 
United States 
and Canada 
must keep itself 
informed as to 
the LATEST de- 
velopments in 
Priority Controls. 


Please destroy 
earlier editions 
of THE IRON 
AGE Guide. Use 
only this SIXTH 
Edition. 


SECTION 2 


TFHE IRON AGE 
PRIORITIES SECTION 


... Prepared by the Priorities Staff of THE IRON AGE for use of industry 


and Government offices dealing with wartime controls of materials and 


machinery 
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Index to Material and Equipment Orders 
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Material Conservation “"M" Orders 
General Preference Rating "P" Orders 
Production Limitation “L" Orders 
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Relief from "M" and “L" Orders 
Machine Tool Preference Rating "E" Orders 
Priorities Regulations 

Miscellaneous Orders 

Production Requirements Plan 
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Price Schedules 


REVISIONS: Each week revisions for keeping this Priorities and Allocation Guide up to date 
appear in THE IRON AGE. They are printed on the Priorities and Price Page. See THE IRON AGE 


for details and interpretations of War Production Board orders affecting the metal industries. 
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Index to Material and Equipment 


Numbers following each index subject indicates orders affecting that product. 


P orders 


are listed on p. 13, M orders on p. 6, L orders on p. 19, Prices on p. 36, and other 


— 


Acetic Acid—PS-31 
Acetone —PS-36 
Acrylontrile, Rubber 
Agar—M-96 
Agave Fiber—M-84 
Air Conditioning—L-38 
Aircraft—L-48 

Accessories—P-52 

Civil, Repairs—P-6-a 

Engines—P-4 

Frames—P-3, P-13 

Parts—P-9-a to P-9-g, P-109 

Propellers—-P-4 

Trainer—P-109-a, P-122 
Alcohol—M-30, M-31, PS-28, PS-37 


M-153 


Aluminum—M-1, M-l-a, M-l-b, M-l-e, M-1-f, 


PS-2, L-48 
Pigments—M-1-g¢ 
Plant Repairs—P-120 
Scrap—M-l-c, M-1-d 
American Can Co.——P-42-a 
Amusement Machines—L-21, L-2l-a 
Anodizing—L-110 
Anti-Freeze—L-5h1 
Antimony— M-112 


Asbestes—M-7, M-123 
Automobiles —L.-2 to L-2-i, 1-4, L-4-a, L-4-c, 
P-54, P-57, PS-s5 
— 
Batteries, Storage—-L-4-b 


Beds and Mattresses——[L-49 
Benzene—M-137 
Benzol—M-137 
Beverages, Distilled—_M-69 
Bicycles—L-52, L-52-a 
Blind Made Products— P-82 
Bob-Pins—L-104 
Boilers, Steam—L-102 
Bookbinding Wire—P-101 
Borax—M-7 
Boric Acid—M-7 
Burial Vaults—L-64 
Burlap—M-47 

aa cane 


Cadmium—M-65, M-65-a, PS-71 

Calcium Silicate—M-20, M-20-a 

Carbon Tetrachloride—PS-79 

Cashew Nut Oil—M-65 

Cellophane—L-20 

Chemicals, Reagent— P-62 

Chlorine—L-11, M-19 

Chlorinated Solvents—M-41 

Chromium—L-84, M-18 to M-18-b 

Closures——L-68 

Coal—M-97, PS-120 

Cobalt—M-39, M-39-a, M-39-b 

Coke—M-97, PS-29, PS-77 

Compressors, Heavy—L-100 

Construction—L-41, P-130 
Amusement—L-41l-a 
Defense Housing—P-19-a, P-19-b, 
P-19-d, P-19-g, P-19-h, P-55, P-71, P-110 
Highway—L-41-600, P-19-e 
Outside U. S.—P-19 
Plant—P-19-i 

Cooking Appliances, Domestic 
PS-64 

Copper—L-106, M-9, PS-15 
Allocations—M-9-a 
Conservation—M-9-c, M-9-c-2 
Mill Repairs—P-106 
Scrap—M-9-d, PS-20 

Cork—M-8, M-8-a, M-104 

Corundum—M-89 

Cranes—P-1, P-5, P-5-a, P-5-b 


a cee 


Defense Svpplies— P-6 
Diphenylamine—M-75 
Drums, Steel—-M-45, P-76. PS-43 
Drycieaning Eauipment—L-91 
Dumbwaiters—P-91 
tty ane 

Electrical Appliances—L-65 

Supplies—M-67 
Electroplating—L-110 
Elevators—P-91 
Escalators—P-91 
Explosives, Industrial—P-86 
Exports, South American—M-148 


Page 2 


P-19-c, 


—L-23 to L-23-c, 


orders on pp. 32 and 33 


a it com 
Farm Equipment—L-26 to L-26-b 
Machinery—PS-133 
Fire Fighting—L-39, L-43, P-45, P-45-a, 
Firearms—L-55, L-60 
Fish Hooks—L-92 
Fishing Tackle—L-92 
Flashlights—-L-71 
Fluorspar— PS-126 
Food Machinery Corp.—P-51 
Formaldehyde—PS-21 
Freight Cars—L-97-a, 
Fuel Oil—L-56, M-144 
Tanks—PS-96 
Fuels, Solid—PS-121, PS-122 
Furnaces, Heat Treating—P-74 
Warm Air—L-22 
Furniture, Metal——L-62 


— 
Gas Masks-——L-57 
Gas, Natural—L-31 
Gasoline, Deliveries—L-70 
Gears, Pinions, etc.—PS-105 
Generating Equipment, Electric 
Glycerine—M-58, PS-38 
Graphite—M-61 


P-108 


L-97-a-1, P-8 


L-102 


— 
Hair Pins—L-104 
Hand Truck, Tires 
Hardware, Builders’ 
Health Supplies—P-29 
Heating Pads, Electric—L-84 
Heating Supplies—L-42, M-67 
Helmets, Protective—L-105 
Hempseed—M-82 
Hoisting Equipment—P-5-a, P-5-b 
Household Articles, Metal—L-30, L-62 
Housing, Construction—P-71, P-110 


L-111 
PS-4@ 





Defense—P-19-a, P-19-b, P-19-c, P-19-d, 
P-19-g, P-19-h, P-55 

a 
Imports, Strategic Materials—M-63 
Incendiary Bombs—L-115 
Ink, Printing—M-53 
Inventories—L-63 
Iridium—M-49 
Iron Ore—PS-i13 
Ironing Machines—PS-86 

san ates 
Jewel Bearings—M-50 
Jute—M-70 

wae aia 
Kapok—M-85 
Kyanite—M-143 

L— 

Laboratory Equipment—P-62 
Lamps, Incandescent—L-28 
Lathe, Metal—L-59 
Lat.ic Acid Oils—M-60 
Laundry Equipment, Commercial. -I.-6 to 


L-6-c, L-91 
Lawn Mowers—-L-67 
Lead—M-38 to M-38-h, 
Foil—L-25 
Scrap—-M-72, PS-70 
License Plates—L-32 
Lighting, Fluorescent—L-78 
Liquified Gas Equipment—L-&86 
Locomotives—L-97, L-97-a, P-20 
Repair—P-21 


PS-69 


Machine Tools—E-1, E-l-a, E-l-a Rev., E-1-b, 
E-3, E-4, P-2 to P-2-s 
Export—Directive No. 4; 
No. 1 
Finishes—L-108 
New—PS-67 
Rebuilt—E-4, P-77, PS-1 

Machinery, Canning—P-17, P-42 
Commercial—L-83 
Construction—L-82, L-82-a, PS-134 
Conveying—P-79 


Special Allocation 


Farm—L-26 to L-26-b, L-53, L-58-a, P-95, 


PS-133 
Industrial—L-8&3 


Metal Working—P-11, P-ll-a 


Mining—-P-23, P-57 
Power Generating L-94 
Rebuilt—-L-83 
Textile—P-53 
Welding—P-39 
Machines and Parts 
Magnesite-—-PS-75 
Magnesium—M-2, M-2-a 


PS-136 


Plant Repairs—P-120 
Scrap -2-b 

Manila, Fiber, Cordage—M-36 
Mercury— PS-93 


Mines, South American— P-58 
Molybdenum—M-110 

Motors, Outboard—L-80 
Musical Instruments—L-37 


ssi TA ohne 
Naphthalene—M-105 
Naphthenic Acid—-M-142 
Neoprene —-M-4 
Nickel—M-6, M-6-a, M-6-b, M-6-c 
Scrap—PS-8 
Non-Ferrous Products 


Office Equipment—L-13, L-1l3-a, L-73 
Oil Burners, Domestic L-74 
Oxalic Acid—PS-78 

ae ata 


Paints, Marine—P-65 
Palm Oil—M-59 
Pan-American Airways —P-41 
Paper, Waste—L-15 
Pencils—L-113 
Petroleum Industry 
P-98-a 
British— P-103 
Standard Oil—P-103-a 
Motor Fuel—L-8 
Phenols—M-27 
Phonographs—L-44, L-44-a 
Phosphates—-M-16 M-149 
Phosphorous Oxychloride —M-35 
Pig Iron—M-17, PS-10 
Pipe, Soil—PS-100 
Plumbing and Heating Equipment L-79 
Repairs—P-84 
Supplies—L-42, M-67 
Polyvinyl Chloride—M-10 
Potassium—M-32, M-33 
Power, Electric—L-46 
Equipment—-L-94, L-102, L-117 
Printing Ink—-P-94 
Production Requirements Plan P-90 
Pulp, Paper—L-11 


PS-125 


M-68, M-68-c, P-83, P# 


Sulphite—M-52 
teh om 
Quartz, Crystals—-M-146 
an a ain 


Radios and Phonographs—-PS-83, PS-84, P+ 
L-44, L-44-a 

Radiosondes— P-38 

Railroads, Cars—L-97-a, L-97-a-1 
Repairs—P-88 

Rails, Relaying——L-88 

Razors and Blades—L-72, L-72-a 

Refrigerants, Chlorinated—M-28 

Refrigeration, Installations—L-38 

Refrigerators. Ice—L-7 to L-7-b 
Mechanical—L-5, L-5-c, PS-102 
Mechanical, Resale—PS-110 
Mechanical, Used—PS-139 

Relays, Electrical—_P-15 

Repairs, Air Conditioning—P-126 
Air Transport—P-47 
Aluminum Plants—P-120 
Canning Plant—P-115 
Chemical Industry—P-89 
Copper Fabricating Plant—P-106 
Dairy Processors—P-118 
Elevator—P-72 
Farm Equipment—P-32 
Foundry—P-31 
General—P-22, P-100 
Magnesium Plants—P-120 
Metal Refineries——P-73 
Mining—P-56 
Plumbing and Heating—P-84 
Railroads—P-88 
Refrigeration— P-126 
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3, Po 


34, Pel 


THE 


Steel Industry P-68 

Utilities— P-46 

Research—P-24, P-43 
Resins, Synthetic—M-25 
Retenone—M-133 : i 
Retreads and Recaps—L-61, PS-66 
Rhodium—M-95 

Rubber—M-119 

Chlorinated—M-46 
Conservation—M-15, M-l5-a, M-124 
Hand Truck Tires—L-111 
Products—M-15-b 

Retreads—L-61 

Synthetic—M-153, M-13 

Tires and Tubes—M-15-b, M-15-b-1, 

M-15-e, PS-63 


M-15-c, 


IRON AGE PRIORITIES 


Steel—PS-6 

Alloy—M-21l-a 

Beds and Mattresses—L-49 

Castings—PS-41 

Chrome—M-21-d 

Conservation—M-126 

Ferromanganese—PS-138 

Heat Resistant—M-21-d 

High Speed—M-14 

Nickel Bearing—M-5, M-5-a, M-5-b 

Plate—M-21l-c, Gen. Alloc. No. 1 

Plate for Welding Classes—P-92 

Products—M-21, M-2l-a, M-21-b, 
M-21-d, M-2l-e, M-21-f 

Resale— PS-49 

Scrap—M-24 


6UIDE ——_ 


M-21-c, 





Toys—L-81 

Tractors, Track Laying—L-53, L-53-a 

Trailers—L-1, L-l-a, Le-l-c, L-l-d, L-l-e, 
L-l-f, M-100, P-54, P-107, L-69 

Trucks—L-1, L-l-a, L-l-c, L-1-d, L-l-e, L-1-f, 
L-3-e, L-3-f, L-4, L-4-a, L-4-c, L-35, M-100, 
P-35, P-54, P-57, P-107 
Armored—P-35 
Brightwork—L-69 
Industrial Lift—P-40 

Tung Oil—M-57 

Tungsten—M-3, M-3-a, M-29, M-29-a, M-29-b 
Steel—M-14 

Turbines—M-76 

Typewriters—L-54 to L-54-b 


— oo Shot and Bullet Core—M-21-f oma eum 
- Tin Plate—M-2l-e 
Safety Equipment—L-114 Tungsten—M-14 Vacuum Cleaners—L-18, L-18-a, L-18-b, 
Scrap, Aluminum—M-l-c, M-l-d, P-12, PS-2 Used Drums—PS-43 PS-111 * 
Brass Mill—PS-12 Vanadium—M-23-a Vaceum Tubes —L-76 
Copper—P-61, PS-20 Warehouses—M-21-b Vanadium—M-23, M-23-a 
Lead—M-72, PS-70 Wrought Iron—M-21-a Vending Machines—L-27, L-27-a 
Magnesium—M.-2-b Stokers, Domestic—L-75 
Molybdenum—M-110 Sulphur—M-132 — os 
a a ao, so T Warehouses, General—L-63 
Steel—M-24 ee Steel—M-21-b 
Tin—M-24-a, M-24-b, M-72 Tackle Blocks—P-75 Washing Machines—PS-86 
Zinc—PS-3 Tanks, Military——P-25-a to P-26-e Welding, Electrodes—P-85 
Service Stations—M-68-c Tantalum—M-156 Training Supplies—P-92 
Sewing Machines, Domestic—L-98 Telephones— L-50 Windows, Metal nT 
Ships, Conversion—P-10 Tin—M-43, M-43-a, PS-17 Wire, Cable—PS-82 
Merchant—P-7 Cans—M-86, M-86-a, M-81, M-113 7 
Shipways—-P-l4-a, P-14-b Foil—L-25 ae 
Shotguns—- L-55 Plate—M-2l-e, M-104, M-116 Zinc—PS-81 
Signs, Metal—L-29 Scrap—M-72 Allocation—M-11 
Sodium Nitrate—M-62 Tubes—M-115 Dust—M-l11-a 
Solenoid Assemblies—P-15 Titanium Dioxide—M-44 Oxide—M-ll-a 
Sperm Oil—M-40 Pigments—-PS-98 Rolled—PS-124 
Steam Boilers—L-102 Toluene— M-34 Scrap—PS-3 
Equipment—L-117 Tools, Cutting—E-2, E-2-a, E-3, P-18, P-18-a Sulphide—M-128 
Direct f the War Production Board 
SNE wink 056 sehen anda eeee Donald M. Nelson Lieutenant-General in Charge of War 
er COMERS 6 cin kn sithakancoweaees Henry A. Wallace Department Production.............. William Knudsen 
Administrator, Office of Price Secwetere: GE Cie WG G Siw 6 osc cada caw eeenm Frank Knox 
pT Prrerer reer rrr te Leon Henderson Federal Loan Administrator................. Jesse Jones 
Special Assistant to the President Supervising UCHOUNR OE WON. 655 0 ks de nhs cuagea vas Henry L. Stimson 
Defense Aid Program...............+. Harry Hopkins Director of Labor Division............... Sidney Hillman 
WPB, Executive Office of the Chairman Automotive Branch, Chief..Ernest Kanzler Detroit 
. Automotive Branch, Deputy 
Office Name Room & Bldg. Ext. Chief ... epee e cece eeeene L. R. Vaniman 4014 RRB 2955 
CHAIRMAN Donald M. Nelson 5039 Soc.Sec. 2114 Bldg. Materials Branch, — : < 
Assistants to the Chairman.Sidney J. Weinberg 5403 Soc.Sec. 2193 5 Chief AYE SEAS © Fest EES Se Leighton H. Peebles 2204 NPO 5638 
E. A. Locke, Jr. 5613 Soc.Sec. 2585 Construction Mach. Branch, 
A. C. C. Hill, Jr. 5613 Soc.Sec. 3383 Acting Chief)... 2.22.55. Joseph F. Ryan W6,F3 Tempo E 71142 


Special Advisor to Chair- 

man .. sae S bien Floyd B. Odlum 
Executive Secretary ...... G. Lyle Belsley 
Ass’t Executive Secretary... 
Director, Progress Reports..Stacy May 


Ass't Director, Progress Re- 

PY Pere ee R. R. Nathan 
Chairman, Planning Com- 

SN: cath wodad ae R. R. Nathan 
Executive Director, Planning 

EE PN er eae Edward T. Dickinson, 


Jr. 
Chairman, Requirements 
ON se ceccweteawne William L. Batt 


WPB, Divisions of Industry Operations 


DIRECTOR 
Special Ass’t to Director...John J. Hall 
Ass’t Director in Charge of 
Plans and Programs ..... Blackwell Smith 
Executive Officer .......... Sidney Sherwood 
Ass’t to Executive Officer...Carl K. Tranum 


Bureau of Field Operations: 
ME <.sveieuG@unn aie L. E. Scriven 
Bureau of Governmental Requirements: 
ee. ax ickbuees ....Maury Maverick 


Bureau of Industrial Conservation: 


James S. Knowlson 


H-155 Tempo E 72017 


W8,F2 Tempo E 72092 


Containers Branch, Chief .. Douglas Kirk 

& Equip. 

5514 Soc.Sec. 2223 Branch, Chief .... 

Gen’! Industrial Equipment 
Branch, Chief .... 


230 Tempo D 2126 Farm Machinery 


5514 Soc.Sec. 2223 
2700 Soc.Sec. 2410 


aah ile Charles S. Williams 


5118 RRB 
H-341 Tempo E 3260 


H-385 Tempo E 5811 


shovee's William M. Bristol, Jr. 4088 RRB 


Health SuppLes Branch, 

3520 Ss >. Sec. 2505 Chief eeesseoe sees 
bei i Plumbing & Heating Branch, 

3520 Soc.Sec. 2505 Chief .........;. 


Printing & 


3520 Soc.See. 3357 


ene W. W. Timmis 
Publishing 

Branch, Acting Chief ... 
Pulp & Paper Branch, Chief. David J. Winton 


4613 RRB 


.George A. Renard 321 Tempo E 45785 


3311A RRB 3151 


Rubber & Rubber Products 


5300 Soc.Sec. 2212 Branch, Chief ........... Dr. Harry Rogers W5,F5 RRB 71349 
Safety & Technical Equip- 
ment Branch, Chief ..... Dr. E. R. Shaeffer 4058 RRB 6615 
Special Industrial Machinery 
5079 Soc.Sec. 71211 Deen, COM cccadeunvce L. S. Greenleaf H-359 Tempo E 
5624 Soc.Sec. 3184 Transportation Equipment 


Branch, Chief .... 


5607 Soc.Sec. 2448 
5616 Soc.Sec. 5726 


CHIEF 


omaeeee Andrew Stevenson 


Bureau of Priorities: 
enone C. H. Matthiessen, Jr. 


4311A RRB 2531 


5079 Soe.Sec. 2646 


Deputy Chief in Charge of 


H-301 Tempo E 3585 Chief, 


Review and Approval 
Chairman, Clearance 

Sn are 
Curtailment 
Review Branch .... 


..John P. Gregg 5627 Soec.Sec. 2101 


Com- 


acaueene John P. Gregg 
Order 
ehebat E. J. Kirlin 


5627 Soe.Sec. 2101 


5193 Soc.Sec. 71083 


Chief, Review & Approval 


. EP : [e) Wiavhbanced an eden Ss 40 e ,F2 Te t 220 
ON new enciy cased Lessing J. Rosenwald 3006 RRB 71592 kate Oe i i ee ee eee ee 
inors Sees -:---+++-++Paul C. Cabot 3008 RRB 2882 Curtailment Orders ...... Arthur Harris 5620 Soc.Sec. 72075 
peg & Substitution Ass’t Chief in Charge of 
g wach. Chief ........... Harvey A. Anderson 3112 RRB 2850 Priority Specialist ...... Samuel S. Stratton 5716 Soc.Sec. 2926 
Salvage DBYGMG sé cckvcd evans 3008 RRB 2882 Ass’t Chief in Charge of 
« mplification Branch, Chief .Howard Coonley 3213 RRB 3041 Internal Changes Clem C. Crossland H-135 Tempo E 2551 
specifications Branch, Chief.C. L. Warwick cS 6S Reports Section, Chief .... Irwin Frank W2,F1 Tempo 4581 
Bure ° Information & Expediting 

au of Industry Branches: Section. Chief ........... 1. B. Henry H-143 Tempo FE. 3241 
D ME costoncssnsete Philip D. Reed 5006 RRB 2394 Control Section, Chief ....E. J. Baxter H-131 Tempo E 2603 
a era - Amory Houghton 4006 RRB 3141 Operations Section. Chief ..E. J. Baxter 


Air Conditioning & Com- 
mercial Refrigeration 


maneh, Cibel .... ccc cal J. M. Fernald P’thouse RRB 72059 


Ass’t Chief in. Charge of 
Priorities Enforcement ..L. J. Martin 
Compliance Branch, Chief..J. H. Ward 


H-i31 Tempo E 2603 
H-203 Tempo-E 4986 


W1,F2 Tempo E 2355 
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“nd 2 Requisitioning | State and City Name Title Addi ess Telephone 
eg ae Ernest A. Tupper W8,F1 Tempo E 2413 | El Roy Nel CDM Main 4: 
Ass’t Chief in Charge of Wm. L. Petrikin ; CAC 2 ea = aah 
Requirements ..... ++++++H. P. Nelson — 5627 Soc.Sec. 4712 | Pueblo......... D. F. Stalker... CDM Star Journal Bidg.. ississv; 
Distributors Branch, Chief..Linford C. White H-239 Tempo E 5777 ioe 
Maintenance & Repair Y . f 
Branch, Chief ........... Dean Gallagher H-247 Tempo E 5879 | Connecticut — ‘ > 
Production Requirement Hartford...... Edwin L. Howard.... PDM 11 Asylum St...... 7-9251. issour’ 
Branch, Chief ........... A. L. Williams H-227 Tempo E | Earle L. Miiliken .... SD Phoenix Bank Bldg.... 7-9251. nsas City 
Ass’t Chief in Charge of moon be Miliiten..... ¢ _ es 
ET? cewacseeeuncaresce John H. Marlin 5718 Soc.Sec. 3194 ar! uray . f : . 
Procedural Consultant ..... or 88 7. F2 Tempo E 310 Bridgeport...... Raymond L. French!. CDM 144 Golden Hill St 4-9441, is 
— manent: = Vv. Be W5.F2 Tempo E 3101 | New Haven..... Chas. A. Newton..... CDM Liberty Bidg.... .. 75891, Low 
WPE, Materials Division 
. Delaware ontanc 
IE oo ooo wie A. I. Henderson 5300 Soc.Sec. 2212 Wilming itl ns eis CDM P . R27 
ine Beckee .... 2061 Tempo R 2577 ilmington..... Bradley L. Geist... DM Penn Bidg.... . 4-8871. lena 
Executive Ass’t to Director.C. E. Rhetts 5300 Soc.Sec. 2215 7 . 
Executive Ass’t to Deputy | Florida . k 
I sd it a owe 6-6 aoe George T. Elliman 2053 Tempo R 71201 |  dJacksonville.... Ceorge H. Andrews... PDM Lynch Bidg.. .... 50693, ebrask 
Administrative Officer ..... J. M. Schaffer 2067 Tempo R 71701 —— C. ee ‘ ou aneahawe ; aha 
Combined Raw Materials Chas. C. McCubbin!. CD) 5-1149, 
Board, Chairman ........ William L. Batt 5300 Soec.Sec. 2215 Miami. . Forrest D. Banning'.. CDM Congress Bldg. .. 38-0756, 
U. S. Executive Secretary ..H. C. Sykes 3051 Soc.Sec. 3921 | Tampa Herbert Brennan..... PDM Wallace South Bldg... M-8461. 
Aluminum & Magnesium } Arthur B. Hale... RA hacasccncues ase fevada 
Branch, Chief ..........A. H. Bunker 2003 Tempo R 2257 | Georgia 
Chemicals & Allied Product n0 
a iii... Wimest W. Reid 2020 Tempo R 2262 | Atlanta... Jchn B. Reeves. . PDM 116 Candler Bidg..... Jackson 588, 
Copper Branch, Chief ..... H. O. King 1013 Tempo R 72927 | J. V. Booth'... CDM ...... sees ew Ha 
Cork & Asbestos Branch, | Idaho snchester 
SD Gdn aheie kh eeaes ae ae Fred W. Gardner 1516 Tempo R_ 4682 : . ‘ : 
Iron & Steel Branch, Chief. Reese Taylor 2081 Tempo R 2844 Boise. . ciepmmeecelies  --rciomendlt 
Manganese & Chrome | se Idg........++. 409. ; 
ae ae igrwese ss .° Andrew Leith 1508 TempoR 3201 | Jllinois ew Je 
ica - Graphite ranch, | ree . fee 7 an W — L 
i en eas a veel Howard P. Wierum 1517 Tempo R_ 3552 Chicago Edmund H. Eitel'... PDM — Wacker Andover 3 - 
Mining Branch, Chief ..... Dr. Wilbur A. Nelson W1,F1 Tempo E 3341 Sessgh Ovastatk sD “— Andover 3600, 
Miscellaneous Minerals | Ty at Wiest saa d 
Branch, Chief ........... Richard J. Lund 1103 Tempo R_ 3595 pee ee Gan : “x 
Nickel Branch, Chief ae aie -Harry A. Rapelye 1003 Tempo R 72751 Decatur.... . G. E. Hale! CDM Standard Office Bldg.. 2-7012. enton 
Stockpile & Shipping sea ae es see sali Peoria Raiph W. Pritchard'!. CDM _ Alliance Bldg. 8623. 
Branch, Chief ...........Dr. W. Y¥. Elliott 2001 Tempo R 2575 | Springfield... Edward Gerrity CDM Leland Office Bldg... 3-621, we Me 
Power & Communications | ew i 
a Sere J. A. Krug 1025 Tempo R237 | . buquerque 
Tin-Lead Branch, Chief ...Erwin Vogelsang 1503 Tempo R 4662 Indiana : . ’ 
Tungsten & Molybdenum Evansville Vincent Terry ! ... CDM Koenig Bldg. 3-5406. 
SG MERGE 6 owes uoe'sue Harris K. Masters 1540 Tempo R_ 2543 Fort Wayne. ... George A. Dinnen .. CDM Utility Bidg. Anthony 8415, 
Zine Branch, Chief ........ David A. Uebelacker 1021 Tempo R 26294 Indianapolis = 2 ne yy Circle Tower Bldg.... Market 411 Bipw Yo 
| rank Moke 5 
® a Y | Harry 8. Rogers! CDM pany. . 
WPB, Production Division | Pan aes eka 
eg W. H. Harrison 5037 Soc.Sez. 2134 | South Bend. Howard E. Richardson CDM City Nationa: Bank uno 
Special Ass’t to Director ..George H. Wilde 5040 Soc.Sec. 3397 Bldg. . 2-141), = York C 
Tax Amortization Section, Towa 
EL ennclicvedene as Edward A. Sippel 2628 Soc.Sec. 5978 | : . 
Aircraft Branch, Chief ....Merrill C. Meigs 4008 Soc.Sec. 2266 | Des Moines..... Geo. Be ae Ld Crocker Bldg... 4-190. 
Construction Branch, Chief.W. V. Kahler 4616 Soc.Sec. 4038 ye aes k ; — 
Contract Distribution ; Eee L. Laer CA 
Branch, Chief .. ‘ ee oe. = Wheeler 462 Ind. Ave. 71154 | Kansas ca 
Ordnance Branch, Chief ...E. F. Johnson 4303 Soc.Sec. 71111 | reat ; owe g wee: . 
Shipbuilding Branch, Ass’t Wichita Harold Hartzell sD | higgins Bank _ 
PRE eek eyweaducdaccnses Cc oe O. Gawne, ‘caer tate ann Harold Hartzell CDM orth C 
Staff Services Branch, Chief.George A. Landry 4705 Soc.Sec. 4967 George B. Weeks = arlotte 
° Yhie 7e\ ze C. Brains 57 Soc.Sec. 2236 | > 
Tools Branch, Chief ...... George C. Brainard 4057 cS 36 Kentucky 
WPB, Bureau of Field Operations Louisville. ... James T. Howington PDM Todd Bidg... Wabash 6553. #Peigh 
| Prentiss M. aa SD ; 
. -rentiss M. Terry.... CDM 
The Field Offices: | he —_ orth D 
Ss ace si > | Louisiana ' 
Priorities district managers—PDM : ‘ , ; oo 
> . . . New Orleans.... Louis House Clay.... PDM Canai Bidg........... Raymond 32 
Contract distribution managers—CDM R. E. Judd sp BSG Mas edule Gee re 
Chairman of advisory committees—CAC R. E. Judd CDM ep on hio 
. * tas s > A. aterson » a aymond.778. &.;., 
State director of contract distribution—SD | Shreveport John B. Ferchaud.... CDM 916 Giddens Lane Bldg. 2-9303. ae 
State end City Name Title Address Telephone alae 
= 
Alabama | Bangor .. Charles E. Walker!... CDM 44 Central St. ... Bangor 6900 FRand 
Birmingham. ... Martine J. Lide PDM Phoerix Bldg 7-3915. | Portland Herbert Payson, Jr. SD Congress Bidg........ 
L. E. Geohegan CDM 4-7761. Herbert Payson, Jr.'. CDM 142 High St. .. 20194. 
Edw. L. Norton CAC j | Maryland 
Arizona | Baltimore...... T. M. Chandlee PDM Baltimore Trust Co... Plaza’$170. jumbus 
Phoenix. ....... Lee G. Browne PDM Security Bldg 4-7101. G. W. Creighton..... SD aie one ‘ 
William T. Walsh SD G. W. Creighton. . CDM 
A. F. Moriarty CAC | W. F. Roberts... CAC i 
Arkansas pngstown 
. . | Vi sac 
Fort Smith..... Frank P. DeLaraclere. CDM 13 North 7th St...... 8916. Massachusetts . . 
C. W. MacDonald. PDM Kelley Bldg. Boston.... W. P. Homans....... PDM 17 Court St... ‘ La~4250 blah 
Little Rock..... Charles 8. Christian... PDM Rector Office Bldg.. Edward V. Hickey.... SD  .............220++++ Line7500, enom 
Alfred M. Lund SD ¥ ; | Edward V. Hickey.... CDM we Bhoma Cj 
Alfred M. Lund CDM 4-5511. | Fall River...... Harold 8. Ramsay!... CDM 27 South Main St..... 7-9306. 
Charles. E. Thompson CAC Lowell... .. W.E. Stanwood!.... CDM Sun Bidg., 8 Merri- L 
> SOc me a0 aa nai 0-6388. 
California Springfield...... H.G_Philbrook...... CDM 95 State St. .. 27493 & 4, 
San Francisco... James A Folger...... PDM 1355 Market St....... Underhill 3301. Worcester...... Dwight C. Daniels.... CDM State Mutual Bldg.... 6-4671. 
Col. Francis M. Smith CDM ... K'ondike 2-2300. 
Fresno......... H. A. Mattern. . CDM Mattei Bidg.... .. Fresno 4-5119. Michigan egon 
Los Angeles..... A. R. Themas... PDM Western Pacific Bldg. Prespert 7531. : = rs fs aoe th 
. Watt L. Moreland.... CDM 1031 South Broadway Richonond 1241. Detroit......... James F, Wilson. .... PDM 7310 Woodward Ave.. Trinity 1-5500 and. . 
Oakland........ W. P. Collins........ CDM Financial Center Bldg. Temp!ebar 6830. | . : Stoner Yantis....... CDM Micki ctatttsees 
San Diego...... Paul C. Farmer'..... CDM Union Bidg.... Franklin 8907. Grand Rapids... Herman Pieasant..... CDM Michigan National ; 
Sacramento.... . Orlando McCraney CDM Farmers & Mechanics . bs Bank Bldg......... 6-5373. 
Bldg... se. 25808. Iron Mountain.. George Wallner...... CDM Cosmos National — 1 
ME Mec kccéucs : nsylr 
Colorado Fs sia iat Minnesota om .. 
Denver......... Virgil L. Board...... PDM U.S. National Bank : 
Idg............006 Main 4281. Duluth......... Arthur J. Newman... CDM Federal Bidg......... Melrose 2306. 
Clyde Hartzeil....... ee faanekanwers Minneapolis... Willard F. Kiesner.... PDM Midland Bank Bldg... Main 3244. 
Earl Pitney.......... CDM ee eae eae | Acting 1 
' Acting manager. Roger Shepard. ...... CAC wna nc ean Supervi 
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none 
1, bate and City Name Title 
ississippt 
kson A. G. McIntosh ! CDM 
iggourt 
nsas City Charles B. Shaeffer PDM 
R. W. Webb ee 
Louis Ward H. Goodloe.... PDM 
F. J. McDevitt. CDM 
ontana 
ena Oscar A. Baarson PDM 
Howard Bogie. CDM 
febraska 
nha Victor H. Black PDM 
Arthur Walker. .. . 8D 
W. Ralph Morgan CDM 
levada 
n0 Edwin 8. Bender ! CDM 
‘ew Hampshire 
snchester Thomas Hagan... 8D 
Daniel 8. Hickey !.... CDM 
lew Jersey 
wark R. L. Kennedy SD 
P R. L. Kennedy CDM 
r 3000, Thomas R. Jones.. CAC 
mden Frederick Cohen ! CDM 
nton R. Emmett Carroll CDM 
few Mexico 
buquerque George Lusk SD 
George Lusk ! . CDM 
ay 8415 ‘ 
t O411. lew y ork 
bany F. J. Holman CDM 
oklyn Emile Z. Weinberg CDM 
falo Paul R. Smith PDM 
Thos. J. O’Reurke CDM 
= York City.. Sydney Hogerton PDM 
W. O. Crabtree CDM 
chester Mahlon Gregg CDM 
aCUse T. D. Harter CDM 
‘4 Earle R. Mason CDM 
orth Carolina 
urlotte J. E. MacDougall PDM 
Eugene C. Ochsenreiter CDM 
Robert M. Hanes CAC 
sh 6553. gh Irving F. Hall SD 
orth Dakota 
marck Paul W. Fawcet ! CDM 
ond 2312 
hio 
ond ,7781 ton E. Oscar Kuendig CDM 
3. innati Elmer C. Henlein PDM 
Thomas Grace ! CDM 
Clifford Wright. . CAC 
weland G. A. Moore? 
or 6008 Howare Porter ...... PDM 
4 C. R. Terry SD 
’ Henry F. Jordan CDM 
Herman Lind CAC 
"8170 umbus B. ©. Zuhars ! . CDM 
ee Bron Harold B. Doty . PDM 
. Collins Wight * CDM 
edo Alvin E. Buchenberg.. CDM 
ungstown Leif Oyen CDM 
= klahoma 
‘ toma City.. C. F. Aurand PDM 
06. Morton R. Harrisen SD 
Morton R. Harrison '. CDM 
388. Fred Jones. . .- CAC 
93 &4. Ba John H. Keys . CDM 
71. Alfred E. Ballin . PDM 
. h John G. Barnett. ... SD 
ity 1-550 John Fred Bergesch... PDM 
John G. Barnett '.... CDM 
73. Thomas H Banfieid.. CAC 
). nsylvania 
hiown...... Ernest R. Foilin, Jr... CDM 
9306. per... Abbott Smith. ... CDM 
gt Harry B. Joyce'..... CDM 






Acting manager. Ne ; 
Supervising analyst. * Chief, territorial possessions. 


THE 


Address 


Tower Bldg. 


Mutual-Interstate 
Bldg... .. 


Pau! Brown Bldg... . 


Power Block House 
Power Block Annex... 


Grain Exchange Bldg. 


Saviers Bidg......... 


Amoskeag Industries 
Bidg. 


Globe B'dg. 


Broadway Stevens 
Bldg. 
City Center Bldg... 


10314 West Central 


Ave. 


Standard Bldg. 
16 Court St. . 
M & T Bank Bidg..... 


Chanin Bldg. 


Commerce Bldg.. . 

Starrett Syracuse Bldg. 

First National Bank 
Bldg. , 


Liberty Life Bldg. 
New Liberty Life Bldg. 


Sir Walter Hotel Bldg.. 
P. O. Box 2658. 


14 First National Bank 
Bldg. ‘ 


Commercia! Bldg. 
34 East 4th St. ; 
Unicn Trust Bldg..... 


Union Commerce Bldg. 


513 East Town St.... 
3d National Bank 
Bldg... . 


Security Bank Bide + 
Union National Bank 
Bldg. 


Key Bldg. 


Telephone 


3-4062. 


Victor 7780. 


Central 3200. 


. 3270. 


Jackson 6466. 


2-4833. 


.- 2081. 


Market 2-0700. 


Camden 9075. 
2-4155. 


. 6641. 


5-1749. 

Main 4-0306. 

Mad. 3160. 

Murray Hill 3- 
2520. 

Murray Hill 3- 
6810 

Stone 3007. 

2-1343. 


3-6194. 
7811. 


3-1901-2-3. 


174. 


3-9104. 
Cherry 3740. 


Cherry 5975. 


Main 6573. 
Hemlock 6321. 
Garfield 9583. 
3-0415 


. 71551. 


. 71-2456 


Kennedy Bidg. 


506 Hamilton St... .. 
12-14 East 5th St..... 
Erie Trust Co. Bldg... 


| 263274. 
| 263284. 


Atwater 7241. 


. 38-7408. 


Chester 6207. 
24-123. 





State and City 
Harrisburg. . 


Name 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr.’ 
Johnstown. . John 8. Wagoner 


Lancaster. . 
Norristown 


Arthur K. Barnes 
Felix P. Cross... 
Philadelphia George McGovern 
Orville H. Buliitt 


Orville H. Builitt 
Thos. S. Gates 


Pittsburgh Charles F. Cruciger... 
Charles E. Rofinson... 
Reading John A. Archer'..... 
Scranton J.P. Eyre Price!... 
Wilkes-Barre.... W. H. Pierce Pe 
Williamsport ... Fred J. Livingston 
York... . Richard §. Cole. 


Rhode Island 


Providence. .... Walker Mason 


Arthur J. Minor!.. .. 
Col. Wm. Shaweross. . 


South Carolina 
Columbia....... D. E. McDuffie! 


South Dakota 


Sioux Falls. .... Fred M. Chase '.. 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga.. . Paul E. Shacklett 

Knoxville D. K. Porteous !. 
W. W. Mynatt! 

Memphis John K. Lester 
Arthur M. Field... 
Arthur M. Field 
Arthur J. Dyer 

Nashville. George 8. Gillen... 
W.G. Whitsitt... 

Texas 

Dallas John B. Joyce 


A. J. Langford 
. Robert Stryker 


I. A. Wilke... 
. George L. Noble, J>.. 
C, J. Crampton 
I M. Griffin 
Carl Pool.. 
P. E. Locke 


El Paso 


Houston. 


San Antonio.... 


Utah 


Salt Lake Civy.. Ralph E. Bristol. . 


Bayard W. 
Mendenhall !... 


Gee. M. Gadsby. 
Vermont 
Montpelier..... A. M. Creighton, Jr. ! 
Lester E. Richwagen 
Virginia 
Norfolk .... J. L. Mason! 
Richmond .. F. P. Wilmer 
J. L. Mason. . 
Reanoke. . J. L. Mason ', 
Washington 
Seattle......... William D. Shannon. 
Harry J. Martin 
Harry J. Martin ! 
J.G. Larson 
Spokane........ Lars Carlson 


West Virginia 


Charleston. ..... John A. Kennedy 
John A. Kennedy. 
E. J. MeClees 
Clarksburg..... Alex H. Cooper. 
Huntington..... Frank Enslow 
Wheeling. E. C. Drake 
Wisconsin 
Appleton....... Paul W. Romig. . 
Eau Claire ..... Dorance W. Walters 
Madison. ...... John D. Howard 
Milwaukee..... Frank J. Tharinger 
Clifford E. Ives. . 
Lyman E. Wheeler. 
Haroid H. Seaman.. 
, eR Ray Miller. .... 
Wyoming 
Gon cateds W. F. Wilkerson... . 


R. G. Corbett........ 


Puerto Rico 
San Juan....... G. W. Foote®. 
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Title 
CDM 


CDM 


. CDM 


CDM 
PDM 


8D 
CDM 


. CAC 


PDM 
CDM 
CDM 


. CDM 
. CDM 


CDM 
CDM 


sD 
CDM 
CAC 


CDM 


. CDM 


. CDM 


PDM 
CDM 
PDM 
CDM 
8D 
CAC 
PDM 


. CDM 


PDM 
CDM 
PDM 


CDM 
PDM 
SD 


. CDM 


PDM 
CDM 


PDM 
CDM 


. CAC 


CDM 
SD 


CDM 


. PDM 


&D 
CDM 


PDM 
SD 


’ CDM 


CAC 


. CDM 


SD 
CAC 
CDM 
CDM 


CDM 
CDM 


CDM 
CDM 


- CDM 


PDM 
sD 


- CDM 


CAC 
CDM 


Address 
Doehne Bidg., 24South 
4th St. 
U.S. National Bank 
Bldg... . 
Woolworth Bldg. 
Norristown Penn 
Trust Co. ; : 
Broad Street Suburban 
Station Bldg... . 


Fulton Bidg.. 


615 Penn St. ; 

First National Bank 
Bldg.. . ; 

53 West Market St. 

Susquehanna Trust Co. 
Bldg. ; 

25 North Duke St... . 


Industrial Trust Bldg. 


Manson Bldg. 
Boyce Creely Bldg... . 


James Bldg... 
Goode Bidg. 


Sterick Bldg. 
Stabiman Bldg....... 


Fidelity Bldg. 


E! Paso Nationai Bank 
ldg.. ; 


Electric Bldg. 
1016 Walker Ave... . 
Electric Bidg. 
Majestic Bldg. 


Telephone 


41157. 


6-1251. 
2-0011. 


6760. 


. Locust 3400. 


. Grant 2962. 


Grant 3790. 
4-4901. 


. 4-6158. 
. 9068. 


9142-3. 
7881. 


Dexter 4684. 


. 2-8646, 


1146. 


6-4745. 


:, 30791. 


4-2944. 


... 7421, 


. 58525. 
. 5-7378 & 9 


. Riverside 4651. 


Main 2881. 


. Capital 7201 


. Fannin 1475. 


Fannin 5321. 


248 South Main St.... 3-767 


David Keith Bldg... .. 


Dickson Bldg 


10 South 5th St....... 


118 Kirk Ave., SW... 


White-Henry-Stuart 
Bidg.. . . 


141v. 


. 51854. 


7-2331. 


. 3-4421. 


. Elhot 0-200. 


_ Main 2155-6 


Old National Ban 
es 


Empire National Bank 
Wes cis; wl 

West Virginia Bidg.... 

Fidelity Bldg... . ; 


341 W. College Ave... 
128% Graham Ave.... 
Washington Bidg.. ... 
Piankinton Bidg. 


408 3d St. 


Main 3521. 


1460-1. 
293 16-7. 


. 27-232. 


7603. 
2-1395. 
Gifford 5234-5. 


Bdwy. 4440. 
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Description of Priority Orders 


oe THE 
(See 
Related Form. 
Order : 
Number Subject 
M-1....Aluminum (3-22-41). Superseded by 


coos eee eee eee eee eres eees 


M-1-f 


M-l-a. .Supplement—schedule of ratings (3- 
11-41). Superseded by M-I-f.... 


. Supplement, modifies M-1 and M-l-a 
with respect to low grade deliv- 
eries (4-11-41). Superseded by 
ee Sg sie pee eka aia «8% 


. .Supplement—directs distribution of 
scrap and secondary aluminum 
(6-10-41). Revoked by M-1-d.... 


M-1-d. .Segregation of aluminum scrap by 
content and form made manda- 
tory, beginning 3-1-42 (1-7-42). 
Revokes M-l-c and P-12........ 
Amendment No. 1 = (5-2-42) 
places firmer control over seg- 
regation and sale of aluminum 


scrap. 
M-1l-e..Prohibits aluminum use except on 
war work and certain specific 
 SOGEPMEED. ecbsetccnciiocds 
M-1-f..All aluminum allocation controls 
centered in this order, to simplify 
administration (2-17-42). Super- 
OR le EHPD. oc cmc cc cwews 
M-1-g..Allocates aluminum paint and pig- 


ment (3-10-42). Expires Dee. 
SE ak fons 

M-2....Magnesium (3-24-41). Superseded 
ID a ale eb sigh a wee 4 bv 6 od oaa' a 

M-2-a..Supplement (3-24-41). Superseded 
er ens 5 vite wu be aK. 

M-2-b. .Supplement — extends control over 
scrap, dead stock, etc. (11-14-41). 
Supersedes M-2, M-2-a......... 
Extension of order, (4-25-42) 
until Oct. 31, 1942. 

M-3....Tungsten (3-26-41). Revoked by 
M-29. 

M-3-a..Supplement (3-26-41), preference 
rating schedule. Revoked by 
REE rere 

M-4....Neoprene (3-28-41). M-4 expired 
6-30-41; included under pro- 
visions of M-13. 

M-5....Nickel-bearing steel (4-10-41)..... 
Revoked by M-21. 

M-5-a..Supplement (4-10-41) ............ 
Revoked by M-21. 

M-5-b. .Supplementary order (6-17-41). M-5, 


M-5-a, M-5-b, revoked by M-21-a 
M-6....Nickel (5-15-41). Revoked by M-6-a 


“PRIORITY ORDER ‘PD’ FORMS,” page 24, for description of forms listed under column 


Numbers in brackets refer to effective date) 


"M" Orders 


Related 
Form 


{ PD-8 

| PD-26-a 
| PD-39 

} PD-40 

| PD-97 

| PD-114 


PD-312 
PI 


\ 
| PD-313 


{ PD-26-m 
| PD-40-m 
) PD-173 
| PD-184 


M-9-c. 


Order Related 
Number Subject Form 
| M-6-a..Primary nickel (9-30-41). Supersedes { PD-27 
ESE ~ s Mucosa in da Pate oie Sarat | PD-31 
Amendment (3-30-42) redefines 
nickel for broader coverage and 
extends order until revoked...... PD-27 
M-6-b..Curtails use of nickel; sets controls 


over scrap, secondary metal (1- 
20-42). Expires when revoked. 
MRC purchase of frozen nickel 
stocks excepted from price sched- 
ules (5-1-42). 


M-6-c. .Requires segregation of and controls , PD-149 
melting (4-22-42). Expires when | PD-150 
SOPEEEES. 5 kpanieciiny conan eeelees a 
} PD-151 
| PD-394 
M-7....Borax and boric acid (6-9-41). M-7 
EIU OMOOEE <5 boss ed scm 
{ PD-28 
Pi SU SRO) ds cpa ewes eae x {| PD-29 
| PD-51 
M-8-a. .Cork end products (10-1-41).......... PD-196 
Interpretation No. 1 (10-16-41) cov- 
ering insulation board. 
Amendment No. 1 = (3-26-42) 
brings imports under control; 
other changes. Expires when re- 
ee as Ses te a wees . .PD-384 
M-9....Copper (5-29-41). Superseded by 
MORE: Seis ss dcewe dine bean ems 
M-9-a. .Establishes full priority control over ¢ PD-12 
copper (8-2-41). (Revised 1-7-42). | PD-37 
Interpretation No. 1 (2-19-42) covers | PD-59 
warehouse deliveries and certain | PD-60 
completed products. | PD-60-4 
Amendment limiting shipments to | PD-227 
ratings of A-l-c or higher (5-7- 
42). 
Supersedes M-9. Expires June 30, 
1942. 
M-9-b..Copper scrap and copper base alloy 
scrap (10-1-41). Expires when 
PROGR, Gad isle. kckeseeexesan . .PD-130 
Supplement; prohibits scrap _ship- 
ments without specific WPB au- 
thorization (12-31-41). Revokes 
P-61. 
Amendment (3-31-42) covers use by ( PD-121 
public utilities and extends or- | pp-_130 
Ge? -Whtil WOVOREG.. seis a cas ) PD-226 
| PD-249 
| M-9-b..Amended (5-9-42). To include in- 


gots and provide for monthly re- 
ports. 


.Curtails use of copper in certain { PD-167 
items (10-21-41). Amended (11- | PD-169 
1-41). Amended (1-3-42). Ex- ) PD-172 
empts health supplies from re- | PD-189 
strictions. 
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IRON AGE 








rder 


pmber Subject 


elated in hands of retailers. 
Form Amended (5-7-42) prohibits use of 
27 copper and its alloys in civilian 
31 products, curtails other uses 
June 15, and lists other restric- { PD-167, rev. 
tions. Expires when revoked... |) PD-426 
27 
Amended (5-15-42) to aid sales of 
frozen stocks to brass or wire 
mills without authorization. 
Int. No. 3 (5-19-42) forbids use of 
copper products to attach saw 
blades. 
-§-c-2 Permits use of plated or alloyed 
149 copper by jewelry industry until 
150 May 15. Then supplies must be 
151 sold to MRC (4-4-42). Expires 
394 when revoked. 
-10...Polyvinyl chloride (6-9-41). Exz- { PD-7 
pires when revoked. .......... { PD-33 
98 Amendment No. 2 (4-29-42) allo- | PD-36 
99 cates all rubber substitutes. 
-51 3 
-ll...Zine; sets up reserve pool (7-1-41). { PD-20 
)-196 Amendment (10-16-41) gives spe- | PD-50-a 
cific shipping instructions. nae 


Interpretation No. 1 (12-26-41) 
covering radio industry. M-9-c-1 
(1-23-42) restricts brass use in 
ehee: SONS 554 o0s cesses 

Amendment (2-28-42) permits cop- 
per use by railroads under speci- 
fied conditions. 

Interpretation No. 2 (3-28-42) clari- 
fies use of bronze powder in 
printing and publishing. 

Amendment (4-9-42) freezes copper 
screening including uncut rolls 


Related 
Form 


( PD-259 
} PD-260 
| PD-261 


-ll...Amended. Sets up metallic zine al- ( pp-94-a 


location plan (5-1-42) ......... 


-384 @-ll-a.July zine pool (7-1-41) 
-ll-b. Aug. zine pool (8-1-41) 
-ll-e.Sept. zinc pool (9-1-41) 


D-12 


-ll-d.Oct. zine pool (10-1-41) 


5-37 ‘ll-e.Nov. zine pool (11-1-41) 
0-59 @ll-f.Dec. zine pool (12-1-41) 
D-60  B-ll-g.Jan. zine pool (1-1-42) 
a ‘ll-h.Feb. zinc pool (2-1-42) 


li. 
“ll-j. 


Mar. zinc pool (3-1-42) 
April zine pool (3-28-42) 


-Il-k.May pool (5-1-42) 
-lla.Amended. Places zine oxide and 


-130 B.13.. 
-121 @-14.. 
-130 
-226 
-249 


lb... 


dust under pool plan (5-1-42). 


.Synthetic rubber (includes Neo- 
prone). CO-QOE)) ©. sci deinen oh wen 

Amendment No. 1 (12-31-41) es- 
tablishes allocation. 


-Tungsten high speed steel (6-11- 
GD) . Cocos, Saacaeeke cers cueen 

Amendment No. 1 (11-29-41) fur- 
ther restricts use. 

Amendment No. 2 (12-31-41) cov- 
ers class A and B steels. 


-Rubber conservation (6-20-41).... 


-167 ¥15-a.Supplement (6-27-41). July limita- 


)-169 
)-172 
)-189 


tions. Amendment (8-4-41). 
Amendment — white sidewall tires 
(8-8-41). Amendment (11-12-41). 


) PD-450 


| PD-7 
; PD-33 
| PD-36 


..-PD-101 


.-PD-49-a 
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Order 
Number Subject Form 


M-15-b.Rubber limitation order covering 
new tires (12-11-41). 

Amendment No. 1 (12-19-41) ex- 
tends ban, except for A-3 orders 
or higher. Expires 1-5-42. 

Amendment No. 2 (12-27-41), re: 
fire hose. Expires when revoked. 

Amendment No. 3 (1-20-42) fur- 
ther restricts use. Expires when 
revoked, 

Amendment No. 4 (2-19-42) per- 
mits use of scrap rubber for cer- 
tain items. 

Amendment No. 5 (3-1-42) revises 
list of prohibited products. 

Amendment No. 6 (3-20-42) re- 
stricts rubber, latex, reclaimed 
rubber, and scrap inventories, 
and restricts destruction of rub- 
ber. 

Amendment No. 7 (3-30-42) further 
restricts use of crude rubber and 
latex. 

Amendment No. 8 (4-11-42) pro- 
hibits manufacture of blowout 
shoes and restricts manufacture 
of reliners. 

Amendment No. 9 (4-27-42) limits 
use of scrap and reclaimed rub- 
ber. 


M-15-b-1.Specifications for use in certain 
products (2-11-42). 

Amendment No. 1 (3-25-42) revises 
lists 6 and 7 for crude rubber 
for truck tires. 

Amendment No. 2 (3-25-42) includes 
insulated wire and cable in order. 

Amendment No. 3 (4-3-42) permits 
manufacture of passenger car 
capping stock entirely from re- 
claimed rubber together with 
small quantity of crude. 

Amendment No. 4 (4-11-42) re- 
stricts use and sale of rubber as 
insulation on electrical wires as 
of May 1, 1942. 

Amendment No. 5 (5-6-42) gives 
specifications for feeding nipples, 
effective 5-15-42. 


M-15-c. Restricts transactions in rubber 
tires, casing and tubes .......... PD-216 

Amendment No. 1 (1-2-42) estab- 
lishes further restrictions on 
tires, tubes and casings. 

Amendment No. 2 (1-3-42) permits 
certain purchases. 

Amendment No. 3 (1-20-42) covers 
sale to foreign governments. 
Amendment No. 4 (1-15-42) covers 
tires for 10-year old trucks. 
Amendment No. 5 (1-21-42) clari- 

fies restrictions. 

Amendment No. 6 (2-13-42) covers 
airbags used by retreaders and 
recappers. 

Amendment No. 7 (2-16-42) covers 
transfer of tires. 


M-15-e.Permits certain transfers of tires 
from one vehicle to another, or 
to a warehouse (2-16-42). 


M-16...Tricresyl and triphenyl phosphates 
(8-30-41). 


{ PD-69 
BE-3T. . Pie trem 48-49)... cain ccc cicnacuk { PD-70 
Amendment revises date of filing of | PD-71-a-b-c 
monthly reports (10-14-41). 
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Order Related 
Number Subject Form 


Amendment No. 2 and Extension 
No. 2 (4-28-42) places pig iron 


under allocation. Expires when | Soeae 
revoked. Be ick pata as -*) Pp-71 
| PD-71-d 
{ PD-53-a 
M-18...Chromium (7-7-41) .............. | PD-53-b 
Revoked by M-18-a. | PD-54 
| PD-55 


M-18-a.Extends priority controls on chro- 
mium, limits chromium oxide 


content of chemicals (11-29-41). { PD-53-a 
(1-13-42). Pro- ) PD-53-b 


Amendment No. 1 
hibits melting more than 2 tons 
of ferrochrome monthly without 
permission. 

Amendment No. 2 (2-4-42) pro- 
hibits melting without specific 
WPB permission. Revokes M-18. 
Expires June 30, 1942. 


M-18-b.Restricts use of chromium for 
chemical purposes. Does not 
cover metallurgical and refrac- 
tory uses (4-26-42). Expires 
when revoked. 
M-19...Chlorine (7-26-41). 
revoked. 
Amendment No. 1 (12-20-41) estab- { PD-190 

lishes full allocation after 2-1-42. ) PD-191 
Amended (2-25-42). Sets up fur- 

ther restrictions; assigns specific 

ratings. 
Amendment No. 1 (3-9-42) post- 

pones effective date to April 1...PD-277 
Amendment No. 2 (3-30-42) post- 

pones effective date to May 1, 

1942. Expires when revoked... 
Amended (5-1-42) to remove the 

reports requirements. ........... PD-190 
Correction (5-22-42) permits users 

to accept specified deliveries and 

advances filing date of orders. 

M-20...Calcium-silicon (7-29-41). Revoked 
by M-20-a. 


M-20-a. Calcium-silicon 


allocation  estab- 


lished (11-29-41). Supersedes 

LS he Ba nics o'5 5 aK RS we PD-72 
( PD-73 
PD-75 


M-21...Steel (8-9-41) +P 
Amendment (9-9-41) prohibits de- | PD-100 


livery unless PD-73 has been | PD-169 
filed. 
Amendment No. 2 (12-1-41) clari- 
fies PD-73 export filing pro- 
cedure. 
Amendment No. 3, Extension No. 2 
(4-22-42) restricts deliveries to 
A-10 ratings or better after May 
15; abolishes PD-73. Expires D-138 
when vevoked. . ... .... cece. -) PD-139 
Amendment No. 4 (4-28-42) re- 
quires filing PD-73 with pur- 
chase orders until June 1, and 
enter MENIIINES 6g eis cre so 6 as. 0s PD-73 


Amendment No. 5 (5-25-42) per- 
mits sale on unrated orders of 
certain wire products and corru- 
gated roofing. 


M-21-a.Supplement—relating to alloy iron, 
alloy steel and wrought iron (9- 
16-41). 

Amendment No. 1 (11-25-41). Sets 
restrictions on production and 
sale of steel and iron with more 
than 3 per cent Cr. 

Amendment No. 2 (12-20-41). Pro- 

hibits melting alloy iron and 


Expires when | PD-158-b-c 
) PD-159-a-b-c 
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Order Related 
Number Subject Form 
steel containing specified ele- 
ments except for orders rated 
A-10 or higher. M-5, M-5-a, M- 

&-b, revoked by M-21-a. 
Amendment No. 3 (5-11-42) sets 
monthly alloy iron and _ steel 
melting schedules. Related 
forms: PD-391, PD-391-a, PD- 
440. 
M-21-b.Supplement—relating to steel ware- 
RAE EEPODSERD sk oui a-ak ea wate { PD-83-a ty 


Directive; assigns A-9 rating to | PD-83-f 


warehouse requirements (9-26- 
41). 
Amendment No. 1 (10-14-41). 
Amendment No. 2 (1-1-42). Re- 
vises method of establishing 
quarterly quotas. 
Amendment (2-28-42) prohibits ac- 
ceptance of deliveries in excess 
of quotas. 
Amendment No. 4 (5-4-42) restricts 
deliveries to A-10 ratings or bet- 
ter; imposes inventory restric- 
tions. Related forms: PD-83-a, 
PD-83 of rev., PD-83-g. Expires 
when revoked, 
Amendment No. 5 (5-25-42) per- 
mits unrated sales of certain 
wire and sheet products and 
changes warehouse quota basis 
on wire products. 
PD-169 
M-21-c.Allocates steel plate (3-9-42)..... 
} PD-298 
| PD-299 
M-21-d.Supplement (12-27-41). Restricts 
shipments of corrosion or heat 
resistant alloy iron or steel with 
more than 4 per cent Cr. Ex- 
pires when revoked. 
Amendment No. 1 (3-27-42) revises 
restrictions on use and _ ship- 
ments on corrosion or heat re- 
sistant iron or steel. See also 
M-18-b. 


| M-21-e.Sets up quota system for tin plate; ..PD-221 





M-23...Vanadium (8-14-41). 





reduces tin use; incorporates re- 
strictions of orders M-38, M-48-a 
(2-3-42). 
Amended (5-18-42) banning use of 
tin and terne plate except for 
specified products. 
M-21-f.Allocates shot and bullet core steel { PD-201 
CORT ea) Sy che caieels wa ee ewes {4 PD-307 
| PD-308 
Amendment No. 1 ((5-26-42) allo- 
cates steel for 90 mm. armor 
piercing shot. 
Revoked by 
M-23-a. 
M-23-a.Sets allocations for vanadium, inc. 
ores, concentrates, ferro-alloys, 
pentoxide, scrap. etc. (12-20-41). 
Revokes M-23. Expires June 30, § PD-84 


SOU. Weck Vakekaberanseuad .. UPD-209 

| ( PD-149 
M-24...Scrap iron and steel (10-11-41)... { PD-150 

| PD-151 


Amendment No. 1 (5-23-42) permits 
consumer stocks to be built up. 


M-24-a.Restricts sale of tinned and de- 
tinned scrap in certain California 
areas, except for copper precipi- 
tation (3-4-42). Expires when re- 
voked. 

M-24-b.Orders segregation of tin scrap 
from other scrap for delivery to 
mills (4-22-42). Expires when re- 
voked. 


| PD-169-a 


Order 
Numbe’ 
M-25.. 


M-27.. 


M-28. 


M-29-: 


M-29- 


M-30. 


M-31 


M-32 
M-3: 
M-3: 


M-3. 
M-3 


















































































la 
a Order 
Number 
M-25... 
3-a to 
3-f 
M-27.. 
M-28.. 
M-29. 
M-29-a 
39-9 I M-29-b. 
8 
19 
M-30.. 
21 
M-31 
)1 
)7 
8 
M-32. 
M-33. 
4 M-34. 
09 
49 
50 
51 
M-35. . 
M-36. . 


.Phenols (8-30-41) 


.Chlorinated hydrocarbon 


..Tungsten (8-31-41). Revokes M-3, 


. Supplement 


.. Toluene (8-28-41) 


THE 


Related 
Subject Form 
Formaldehyde, paraformaldehyde, 
hexamethylene-tetramine and 
synthetic resins (8-23-41). 
Amendment (8-28-41) clarifies rat- 
ings on resins. 
Amendment No. 2 (10-1-41). 
Amendment No. 3 (11-17-41) cov- 
ers radio tube bases. 
Amendment No. 4 (11-17-41) clari- 
fies ratings on synthetic resins. 
Amendment No. 5 (12-31-41) cov- 
ers flashlights. 
Amendment No. 6 (3-16-42) covers 
embalming use. 


{ PD-178-a-b 
) PD-180 


Amended (11-10-41) controls dis- 
tribution of phenols. Expires 
July 31, 1942. 


PD-160 
PD-161 
PD-162 
PD-163 
PD-164 


...PD-9 


refriger- 
SU CB-EOGE Ns cess ch ae woe 
Amended (12-31-41). 


M-3-a. Expires June 30, 1942.. 


(10-13-41); exempts 
purchasers of 100 lb. or less of 
tungsten monthly from reporting 
requirements. Expires June 30, 
1942. 


Prohibits tungsten use in grinding 
wheels, gages and as coloring 
material for rubber, linoleum, 
paper, etc., after 5-1-42. Other 
restrictions set up (2-14-42). 


.Ethyl alcohol and 
pounds (8-28-41). 

Amendment No. 2 (1-7-42). Fur- 
ther restricts use and encourages 
substitution of corn or grain for 
molasses in production. 

Amendment No. 3 (1-22-42) defines 
ethyl alcohol and restricts de- 
liveries. Expires when revoked. 


related com- 


...Methyl alcohol (8-28-41). 


Amendment (11-12-41) concerning 
residual supply. 
Amended (12-19-41). 
tain restrictions. 
Amendment No. 2 (12-31-41). Pro- 
hibits use as an anti-freeze 
agent; assigns B-8 rating for 
certain uses. 

Amendment No. 4 (3-31-42) extends 
time of controls and specifies 
ratings. Expires July 31, 1942. 


Relaxes cer- 


..Potassium perchlorate (8-28-41). 


.Potassium permanganate (8-28-41). 


{ PD-223 
Amendment No. 1 (12-30-41) es- ) PD-224 

tablishes full allocation begin- 

ning Feb. 1, 1942. Expires when 

revoked. 

Amendment No. 2 (5-22-42) re- 

quires maximum extraction of 

toluene from all base materials. 


eee eee eee eee wee 


-Phosphorus oxychloride (8-30-41). 


.Manila fiber and manila cordage (8- 

29-41). Expires when revoked... { PD-128 
Amendment (8-14-31). ) PD-129 
Amendment No. 2 (12-19-41) sets 

further instructions on cordage 
sales. 


IRON AGE PRIORITIES GUIDE 





Order 
Number 


Related 

Subject Form 
Amendment No. 3 (2-20-42) further 

restricts processing and sales. 
Interpretation No. 1 of amendment 

No. 3 includes all manila cordage 

in U. S. Expires when revoked. 
Amendment No. 4 (3-7-42) limits 

amount that may be sold until 

Aug. 1, 1942. 
Amendment No. 5 (4-1-42) clarifies 

quota restrictions in regard to 

defense orders. 


.Lead allocation established, pool | oat ate 
provided (10-4-41) | PD-124 

M-38-a.Nov. lead pool (11-17-41). 

M-38-b. Dec. lead pool (12-1-41). 


M-38-c.Curtails use of lead in 
products (1-10-42). 
Amendment No. 1 (4-6-42) prohibits 
use of lead foil for specified 
uses on May 1. 


M-38-d.Jan. lead pool (1-1-41). 
M-38-e.Feb. lead pool (2-10-42). 
M-38-f.Mar. lead pool (2-28-42). 
M-38-g.April lead pool (3-30-42). 
M-38-h.May lead pool (5-1-42). 


MSO... Cotes: (REGO eo ev ikcik ccciaacn 
Allocation established (2-7-42). 


M-39-a.Cobalt supplement (12-5-41). 
Waives certain forms. 


M-39-b. Restricts cobalt use in 
items (2-7-42). 


M-38.. 


ee eee eenenee 


specified 


{ PD-152 
) PD-153 


certain 


M-46...Sperm Oil (8-16-41) ...cccsevscces PD-185 


Amendment No. 1 (5-16-42) sets up § PD-481 
allocation control of sperm oil.. | PD-482 


M-41...Chlorinated solvents, including car- 

bon tetrachloride, trichlorethy- 

lene, perchlorethylene and ethy- 

lene dichloride (10-15-41). Ex- 
. .PD-127 
Amended (5-2-42) changing ratings 

for all permitted uses. . Expires 

when revoked. 


M-43...Tin; control established over sup- 
plies, inc., afloats and imports. 
Purchases of less than 5 tons ex- 


empted (12-17-41). Expires 


Amendment No. 1 (1-13-42). 
duces exemption to 3 tons a 
month; re-defines term “dis- 


Re- 





tributer.” Expires July 1, 1942. 

Amendment No. 2 (4-10-42) re- 
stricts sale of tin bearing solder, 
babbitt, and tin oxide. 


Restricts use of tin (12-31-41). Ex- 

pires when revoked. ........++-:. PD-229 
Amendment No. 1 (2-14-42) freezes 

stocks of tin and tin bearing ma- 

terial in jewelers’ hands. 


Amended (3-17-42) to further re- 
strict use in such items as solder, 
jewelry, tin plate, ete. Expires 
when revoked. 

Amended (3-17-42) requiring gov- 
ernment agencies to conform to 
special restrictions. Expires 
Witt. TOVGMEEL <kdawcccisccaecse: PD-229 

Amendment No. 1 (4-4-42) revises 

tin use limitations to include 
auto body solder. Expires when 
revoked. 


M-43-a. 















Order 




















































M-44. 


M-45.. 


M-47. 







M-49. 










M-50.. 










M-52.. 











M-53.. 


M-57.. 





Number 


.-Chlorinated rubber (11-1-41). 


THE 


Related 


Subject Form 


Amendment No. 2 (4-10-42) re- 
moves limitations on uses of tin 
for war implements. Expires 
when revoked. 


..Titanium dioxide use as pigment 


restricted; pool established (1-1- 
BR aad cs fe ngs bowed bo 25 0 40-0 { PD-145 
Amendment (1-7-42). Clarifies | PD-146 
regulations. 
Amendment No. 2 (1-7-42) clarifies 
regulations. 
Amendment No. 3 (1-24-42). Pro- 
ducers’ pool increased 5 per cent. 
Amendment No. 3 (2-1-42) sets re- 
served quota percentage at 25 
per cent. Exmres when revoked. 


.Sheet steel inventory for export 
drums. See P-76. Expires when 
ES «5 cles et Rink Cowes sss 606 { PD-154 
Amendment No. 1 (12-31-41) per- | PD-155 
mits use of any gage sheet and 
eliminates restrictions on type 
of product which may be ex- 
ported fh such containers. 
Amendment No. 2 (5-25-42) in- 
cludes cold rolled sheets under 
terms of order. 


Ex- 
pires when revoked. .......... ; Ppiae 

Amendment No. 1 (2-23-42) freezes 
stocks; exceptions listed. 


..- Burlap placed under full allocation, 


inc. imports (12-22-41). See or- 

der for effective date on import 

shipments. - { PD-186 
PD-187 
| PD-188 


Ear ta a kd eis wa ae { 

Amendment No. 1 (12-31-41) pro- 
vides for disposition. 

Interpretation No. 1 (1-13-42) de- 
fines importing phrases. 

Amendment No. 2 (1-19-42). Per- 
mits certain users to process 
small amounts. 

Amendment No. 3 (2-16-42) covers 
certain agricultural uses of bur- 
lap bags. 

Amendment No. 4 (3-4-42) removes 
restrictions on amount of burlap 
brought into country by non-im- 
porting companies and restricts 
use of burlap. 


.-Iridium use in jewelry curtailed 


(12-12-41). Nov. 


1942. 


.Restricts use of jewel bearings and 
materials (1-14-42). Expires § PD-235 
when revoked. ......... 1 PD-236 

Amendment No. 1 (2-28-42) estab- {| PD-235 
lishes additional restrictions.... | PD-236 


-Sulphite pulp allocation order; pool 
provided (1-9-42). Expires May 
RNS hk os 56 0 006 a0 ie ts 

Amendment No. 1 (1-22-42) con- 
cerning Rayonier, Inc. 

Amendment No. 2 (2-5-42) sup- 
plementary order. 

Amendment No. 3 (2-1-42) revises 
Feb. allocations; lists Lend-Lease 
needs. 


.Restricts use and deliveries of 
printing ink (3-30-42). .......... PD-344 
-Tung oil (1-8-42). 
Amendment No. 2 (3-19-42) relaxes 
certain restrictions on use and 
sale. Expires 3-19-42. 
Amended (4-15-42) to include otit- 
icica oil under M-57. Expires 
when revoked. 


Expires 80, 


ore eee 


IRON AGE PRIORITIES GUIDE 


| Order 
| Number 


| M-58 


| M-59 


| M-60 


M-61 


M-63.. 


| M-65 


M-66 





M-62.. 


M-67.. 


M-68.. 


Subject 


...Allocates glycerin deliveries over 
50 lbs. (3-31-42). Expires when { PD-361 
revoked. ... { PD-362 
| PD-363 


...Directs distribution of palm oil 
(3-20-42). Expires when _ re- 
SOREL Wesdc cs hues 

... Restricts use of oils with high lauric 
acid content (3-31-42) 

Amendment No. 1 (5-11-42) permits 
restricted use by food manufac- 
turers. 


...Orders all flake graphite of crucible 
— be _ for Meyer 
crucibles; subjects crucible mak- ; 
ing to control (2-17-42)........ § PD-303-a 

Interpretation No. 1 defines Mada- { PD-303-b 
gascar flake graphite; designed 
to avoid interrupting ladle stop- 
per manufacture (3-23-42). 

.Full allocation control placed on 
sodium nitrate (1-13-42). Ezx- 
pires when revoked. 

.Establishes control over imports of 
antimony, cadmium, chromium, 
copper, graphite, plumbago, ky- 
anite, lead, quicksilver, rutile, 
tungsten, vanadium, zinc, zir- 
conium (12-28-41). Expires 
SOE PS 55-8 6 ANE tdielaewacsic 

Amendment (1-9-42). Graphite, 
plumbago, removed from list; 
lead added. Expires when re- 
voked. 

Amendment No. 2 (1-13-42). Fol- 
lowing material added to control 
list: Hides and skins, asbestos, 
rapeseed oil, cocoanut, palm and 
tung oil and copra. Expires 
when revoked. 

Amendment No. 3 (3-14-42) re- 
moves certain restrictions on 
cadmium, zinc, lead ores. 

Amendment No. 4 (4-8-42) keeps 
private purchasers out of foreign 
markets for critical materials. 
Expires when revoked. .......... PD-222-c 

Amendment No. 5 (5-4-42) adds 
certain items to private import 
restrictions. 

Amendment No. 6 (5-22-42) con- 
trols imports of all known com- 
mercial oils. 


..-Cadmium placed under full priority 
control (1-17-42). Expires June 

30, 1942. 
Amendment No. 3 (3-11-42) directs 
distribution of certain materials. 


Form 


ShaedaseaaeehbO9 098 


{ PD-222-a 
) PD-222-b 


M-65-a.Curtails use of cadmium in certain 


items (1-17-42). Expires when 
revoked. 


...Cashew nut oil placed under full 
priority control (1-13-42). 
Amendment No. 1 (5-14-42) pro- 
hibits use of the shell oil in brake 

lining manufacture. 


.-Suppliers of plumbing, heating, 
electrical supplies (wholesale 
and retail) placed under Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan (1-3-42) { PD-1-x 
Expires when revoked. ........ | PD-25-a 
Revoked by L-63 (4-6-42). 


.Restricts use of materials for 
building new oil and natural gas 
wells (12-23-41). Expires when { PD-214-a 
revoked. PD-214-b 
Amendment No. 1 (1-14-42). Per- | PD-214-c 
mits completion of wells in proc- 
ess of drilling on 12-23-41. 


Related |Numb 






Orde 





M-68-¢ 


M-69. 


| M-70 


M-7 
M-7( 


M-7! 


Order 


ted 
‘mm 


M-68-c. 


-b 


M-69. . 


M-70.. 


M-75.. 


M-76.. 


M-81.. 


“a 
-b 


Number 


.Distilled beverages, 


.Allocates diphenylamine 


THE 


Subject 

Amendment No, 2 (1-28-42) refers 
to wells spudded before 12-23-41. 

M-68-1 (2-13-42) permits drilling in 
specified areas. Expires when 
revoked. 

Amendment No. 3 (2-18-42) covers 
well spacing. Expires when re- 
voked. 

Interpretation (2-7-42) 
foreign countries. 
Amendment No. 4 (5-21-42) clari- 

fies jurisdiction of order. 


covering 


Prohibits construction of new facili-. 


ties, including filling stations (1- 
14-42). Expires when revoked. 
Interpretation (2-7-42) covering 
foreign countries. 

Amendment (3-23-42) modifies orig- 
inal restrictions. 

Amendment No. 1 (5-21-42) clari- 
fies jurisdiction of order. 


making cur- 
tailed (1-10-42). Expires when 
revoked. 

Supplement No. 1 (1-16-42) super- 
sedes paragraph C. 


Supplement (2-20-42) prohibits dis- 
tilleries from producing spirits 
for beverages. 

Amendment No. 1 (4-25-42) allo- 
cates 100 to 189 proof beverage 
alcohol. 


.Restricts use of Jute from India (2- 


SEER) ovcvcverwescendbbschbes 


Amendment No. 1 (4-16-42) in- 
cludes imported raw jute under 
order; defines “import.” 

Amendment No. 2 (5-1-42) restricts 
use for yarns in April. 

Amendment No. 3 (4-30-42) pro- 
hibits use in manufacture of 
rugs, carpets and linoleum for ci- 
vilian use. Relaxed by telegram 
(5-8-42). 


... Limits delivery of tin and lead scrap 


(1-8-42). 

Amended (5-18-42) revising restric- 
tions on tin and lead scrap de- 
livery 


eee ee eeee 


.Establishes land turbine production 


schedules (3-9-42). 


Expires 
when revoked. 


..Curtails use of asbestos from South 


Africa (1-20-42). Expires when 
revoked. 

Amendment No. 1 (2-28-42) covers 
use of high temperature pipe 
coverings. 


.Curtails use and manufacture of 


oe ee are eee 

Telegraphic amendment (2-20-42) 
suspends certain provisions. 

Telegraphic amendment (2-25-42) 
permits delivery of certain cans 
already manufactured. 

Interpretation No. 1 (3-13-42) on 
tin and terne plate. 

Amendment No. 1 (4-6-42) limits 
packing of condensed soups after 
June 30. 

Amendment No. 2 (4-30-42) extends 
use of tin plate of certain sizes 
and extends indefinitely tele- 
graphic exceptions. 


Related 
Form 


.PD-215 


{ PD-318 
) PD-319 


{| PD-249 
| PD-254 
| PD-262 
{ PD-263 
| PD-266 


{ PD-251 


; PD-252 
| PD-253 


Order 


| M-84.. 


} 
| 
| 





M-85.. 


| M-86.. 


M-86-a. 


| M-89.. 
M-95.. 


| M-96. 


M-97.. 


| M-100. 


| M-104. 


| Number 


| M-82... 


.Corundum allocated (2-7-42) 


- Rationing 


IRON AGE PRIORITIES GUIDE —— 


Subject 
Amended (5-1-42) to extend use of 
tin plate in food canning. 


Hempseed distribution controls (1- 
23-42). Expires when revoked. 


.Agave fibre distribution controlled 


(2-20-42). Expires when revoked. 

Telegraphic amendment (2-23-42) 
revises Feb. schedule. 

Amendment No. 2 (3-21-42) defines 
ternes and includes certain items. 
Expires when revoked. 

Amendment No. 3 (4-13-42) pro- 
hibits use of Java sisal for cer- 
tain purposes; changes inventory 
restrictions. 

Amendment No. 4 (4-20-42) per- 
mits manufacture of twine from 
Java sisal put into process be- 
fore April 20, 1942. 

Amendment No. 5 (4-22-42) permits 
extended manufacture of binder 
twine. 


.Kapok distribution controls (2-4- 


42). 

Amendment No. 1 (3-16-42) revises 
deadline for dealers’ sales and 
redefines certain war require- 
ments. Expires when revoked. 

Amendment No. 2 (4-30-42) pro- 
hibits use as industrial refrig- 
eration insulation and as stuffing 
for civilian maritime equipment. 


. Directs canners to set aside certain 


quantities for war use (3-14-42). 
Expires when revoked. 


Announces quantities of 1942 pack 
to be set aside for war use (3- 
14-42). Expires 12-31-42. 


Amendment No. 1 (4-13-42) re- 
quires canners to meet require- 
ments for exporting canned 
goods to armed forces. 


Amended order clarifies that grade 
preference in 1942 Military and 
Lend-Lease packs take prefer- 
ence over 
(5-25-42) 


-Prohibits rhodium use in jewelry 


(3-11-42). Expires Dec. 31, 1942. 


Amendment No. 1 (4-17-42) pro- 
hibits all use of rhodium in jew- 
elry. Expires 12-31-42. 


..Directs distribution of agar (2-9- 


42). 


.Removes inventory restrictions to 


encourage stocking of coal and 
coke (2-13-42). 


order covering light, 
medium, heavy trucks, truck- 
trailers and trailers. (2-28-42). 
Expires when revoked. 


.Controls use of tin and terne plate 


as glass closures (4-3-42). 
pires when revoked. 

Amendment No. 1 (4-23-42) restricts 
manufacture of crown caps in 
BEE i wide cetattitaracnnene 

Amendment No. 2 (4-25-42) revokes 
Amendment No. 1 and permits 
output of caps to extent of avail- 
able cork until May 1, when pro- 
duction stops. 


Ex- 


——— 


Related 
Form 


{ PD-342 
| PD-343 


D-342 
D-343 


~rd 


can-size preference, PD-342 
) PD-343 


} PD-293 
| PD-294 


| PD-295 
| PD-296 


..PD-310 
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Order 
Number Subject 


M-105. .Controls distribution of naphthalene 


Related | Order 
Form | Number 


PD-434 


Subject 


M-109. 


as of June 1 (5-6-42) PD-435 


PD-436 


M-108..Restricts use of enamels, oils, lac- 


quers, resins, or gums as exterior 

can coatings (3-23-42). 

PD-376 
PD-377 
PD-378 


.Requires inventory reports on in- 
dustrial diamonds (3-27-42).... ; 

Amendment No. 1 (4-13-42) post- 
pones filing date. 


.. Sets up molybdenum allocation, in- 
cluding scrap. Users of less than 
50 lb. monthly exempted from 
reporting requirements. (3-18- 
42). Expires 12-31-42. 


PD-358 
, PD-359 
PD-360 
Amendment No. 1 (3-24-42) post- 
pones effective date to May 1. 


..Sets up antimony allocation and 
antimony alloys (3-30-42). Ex- { PD-380 
pires 12-31-42. ) PD-381 


..Permits canners to build up supply 
of packing boxes for 1942 needs 
(3-23-42). Expires when revoked, 


. Restricts use of collapsible tin, tin 
coated, and alloy tubes (4-1-42). 
Expires when revoked. 


Amendment No. 1 (5-11-42) ap- 
points Tin Salvage Institute, 
Newark, to handle tin recovery. 
Amended (5-20-42) to require 
sale of tubes to Tin Institute. 


..Prohibits manufacture or coating 
closures with enamel on exterior 
surfaces when closures are made 
of tin or terne plate (4-4-42). 
Expires when revoked. 


Amendment No. 1 (4-20-42) post- 
pones effective date to April 30, 
1942. 


.Prohibits use of rubber on glass 
containers for certain products. 
Expires when revoked. 


.. Restricts deliveries of asbestos tex- 
tiles (3-30-42). Expires when re- 
voked. 


..Rubber conservation order (3-28- 
42). 
Amendment No. 1 (4-1-42) extends 
use of elastic thread. 
Amendment No. 2 (4-29-42) extends 
and amends order. ...........:.- PD-433 


How to Use This Guide 


To determine what priority or price controls 
are in effect on a product, or material used by 
the metal working industry, first locate this 
product in the alphabetical index on page 2. 
This index will show all orders affecting the 
product. Locate these references in the list of 
orders (P Orders. M Orders, etc.) on pages 6 
to 23. 

These lists of orders will tell, briefly, the 
nature of any order affecting the metal working 
industry, when it went into effect, what forms 


M-126..General iron and steel conservation 
order (5-5-42). Expires when re- 


fies order in regard to beds, bed 
springs and mattresses, over- 
lapped by L-49. 


..Producers zine sulphide pigment 
pool: prohibits export (5-6-42). 
Expires when revoked. .......... PD-464 


.Directs sulphur inventories and de- 
liveries (4-18-42). Expires when 
revoked. 

..Controls supply and directs dis- 


tribution of rotenone (4-13-42). 
Expires when revoked, 


..Halts use of benzol or benzene in 
motor fuel after 30 days (4-20- 
42). Expires when revoked. 


..Naphthenic acid allocation control. | PD-438 
) PD-439 


..Allocates Indian kyanite and other 
refractory materials (5-6-42). 
Expires when revoked. .......... PD-466 

..Cancels all preference ratings as- 
signed to fuel oil purchases: Pro- 
vides sales may be made without 
regard to any ratings. Expires 
when revoked. 


..Control of quartz crystal distribu- 
{ PD-484 
) PD-485 
..Sets up export program to other 
American republics (5-12-42). 
Amendment No. 1 (5-15-42) re- 
moves farm equipment from 
schedule A. 


..Removes phosphate rock inventory 
restrictions (5-11-42). Expires 
when revoked. 

..Limits aromatic petroleum solvent 

deliveries used in paint and pro- 


tective coatings to conserve 
toluol and xylol (5-26-42). 


3..Allocates acrylonitrile, a synthetic 
rubber (5-14-42). 


..Complete allocation control of tan- | PD-487 
{ PD-488 
| PD-489 


to use to operate under the order and what 
preference rating has been assigned by the 
orders. 

To determine the nature of the various forms 
which must be filed to operate under an order 
(these are listed under the column “Related 
Forms”), refer to the section, “Forms to Use 
with Priority Orders” on page 24. 

If you want help or information on an order, 
inquire at the nearest priority field office, listed 
on pages 3 to 5. 

If you want to know on what grounds WPB 
will grant relief from the terms of various cur- 
tailment and conservation orders, see page 32. 


D2 
P.2-8 


D3. , 








Jt be 


Order 
umber 
Poles 


P.2 
p.2-8 


PeJ. 


P-5-a. . 





+Material for aircraft | PD-81 |.....: 
| parts. Superseded by | PD-81-a { 
P-109. 
*As assigned on merits of each application. 


. Civil 


THE 


"P” Orders 


Related 


Material Covered Form 


..Material for production 


of electric traveling 
cranes (3-12-41). Re- 
voked by P-5 


Material for production 
of machine tools (3-28- 
| 41). Revoked by P-11.... 


..Material for production 


of airframes (4-29-41). 
Superseded by P-109.... 


..Material for production 


of airplane engines and 
propellers (4-29-41). 
Superseded by P-109.... 


..Material entering into 
production of cranes 
and hydraulic bridge 
brakes (5-26-41). Re- 
vokes P-1. See P-5-a.... 
Amendment (6-14-41). 


.Material for production 
of cranes and hoisting 
equipment (8-1-41). See 
P-5-b 


..Material for production 


of cranes and hoisting 
equipment (10-1-41). {PD-81 } 
Supersedes P-5-a {1 PD-81-a } 
Extension of order (4- | PD-88 | 
21-42) to July 1, 1942. 


.. Defense supplies rating 
plan (5-31-41). Super- 
seded by P-90........ 


aircraft, repair 
parse ind seeweeeles esto 
Amendment (10-27-41). ( PD-25-c-2 
Amendment No. 2 (1- 

3-42) extends rating to 

Civil Air Patrol and po- 

lice agencies. 


..Material and equipment 
entering into produc- 


tion of merchant ship{PD-30 2... 


construction (6-12-41). |) PD-30-a { 
Interpretation No. 1 (4- 

3-42) restricts ratings 

to certain materials 

and tools. 


..Material for freight car { PD-38 ; 7 


construction (6-18-41). ) PD-38-a 
Amendment No. 1 (11- 

29-41) explains reports 

to be filed. 

Interpretation No. 1 (2- 

3-42) limits use of rat- 

ing to material to be 
physically incorporated 

into freight cars. Ex- 

tends (3-16-42) order 


until April 30, 1942... | PD-38 (.... 


Expired 4-30-42. 


) PD-38-a { 


ee ee 


...A-10 or 


eo 


Order 


Number 


P80... 
Rating 
Assigned 


P-ll-a.. 


P-12... 


P-14-a.. 


| P-14-b.. 


.A-10 


( 


-a 1941 
-b 1942 
-c 1943 


re P-18-a.. 


> > > 
pmb fm fe 





.. A-8 


P-19-a.. 


.A-3 





P-19-b. . 


. .-Material 


Related 


Material Covered Form 


Material and equipment 


entering into conversion { PD-41 ). 


of ships (6-19-41)....) PD-41-a § 


. -Material for production 


of metal working equip- 
ment (7-1-41). Super- 
seded by P-1l-a...... 


Material for production 
of metal working equip- 
ery (9-30-41). Revokes 

-11 


PD-81 
PD-81la 
PD-88 
PD-115 


eee eee em ee eee eens 


-Aluminum scrap (6-26- 


41). 
M-1-c 


Revoked. See 


for produc- 
tion of Curtiss Wright 
airframes (7-3-41).{PD-52 
Superseded by P-109.. | PD 
Material and equipment 

for construction of 


shipways in 1941 (7-{PD-56 |. 


TB-41) 2. ccccccccece .- | PD-56-a § 


Material and equipment 
for construction of 


shipways in 1942 and{PD-56 |. 


1943 (7-12-41) 1 PD-56-a § 


..Material for electrical 


relays and solenoid as- 


semblies (7-11-41). § PD-57 ...... 


Superseded by P-109.. | PD-57-a § 


..Material for commer- 


cial radio receiving, 
transmitting and direc- 
tional equipment (7-11- 
41). Revoked 1-28-42.. | PD-58-a § 


.. Material for production 


of canning machinery 
(7-9-41). Expired 8-31- 
41. See P-42, 42-a and 
51 


...Material entering into 


production of cutting 
tool equipment (7-31- 
41). Revoked by P-18-a 


Material for production 
of cutting tools (8-28- | PD-6 


52-a{ 


fPD-58 )... 


eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


IRON AGE PRIGRITICS O18! ——____.... ee 


Rating 
Assigned 


.. AA 


....A-1-b 1942 


41). Supersedes P-18.. | PD-81Rev.....A-l-a 


Expired Feb. 28, 1942. 


....-Material for construc- 


tion of defense projects 
outside of U. S. (7-18- 
GBD K ccckowevencviaan<< PD-200 


Material for construc- 
tion of defense projects 
(limited to the Priori- 
ties Critical List) (7- 
18-41). Check with 
WPB before using as 
to whether this order 


or P-19 applies before { PD-68 |... 


using | PD-68-a | 


Amendment No. 1 (5- 
23-42) restricts rated 
material to that physi- 
cally incorporated in 
defense projects. 


Material for construc- 


tion of certain defense {| PD-68 /.... 


projects (7-30-41) .... / PD-68-a § 
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THE 


Material Covered 


P-19-c..Material for specified 


publicly financed de- 


fense houses with pro- | PD-68 
tected delivery dates..) PD-68-a | 


Amendment No. 1 (4- 
20-42) permits mate- 
rial supplier to extend 
rating within 3 months 
after he may apply it. 


Material for privately 
financed housing proj- 


ND eee kkk ds bd ne bb se aes es 


Amendment No. 1 (4- 
20-42) permits mate- 
rial supplier to extend 
rating within 3 months 
after he may apply it. 


Material for highwa 


y 
projects (10-18-41) ..... 


Amendment No. 1 (3- 
16-42) prohibits use of 


ratings for road build- | PD-1l-a 


ing machinery........ 


Amendment No. 2 (5- 
9-42) permits ratings 
for material for tem- 
porary constructions. 


U. S. housing projects 
(does not cover copper 


or pipe) (12-31-41)..... 


Provides defense hous- 
ing builders with sim- 
plified method of ex- 


tending ratings on any § PD-200 
rated project (3-4-42). | PD-200-a 


.. Assigns ratings for de- 
liveries to builders and 


suppliers, for rated { PD-81 
construction projects.. | PD-81l-a 


Interpretation No. 1 
(5-6-42) controls sup- 
pliers deliveries to 
magnesium and alumi- 
num plants under con- 
struction. 


..-Material for construc- 
tion of specified loco- 
motives (7-21-41). ... 
Amendment No. 1 (11- 
29-41) clarifies reports 
to be filed. 
Interpretation No. 1 (2- 
3-42) limits use of rat- 
ings to material physi- 
cally incorporated in 
locomotives. 

Extends order (3-16- 


42) until April 30, 1942... 


Expired 4-30-42. 


P-21....Material for repair and 


rebuilding steam, elec- 
tric or diesel locomo- 
tives for railroad, min- 


ing and industrial use. { PD-65 


(POREMEE Do od cadci eee 
Amendment No. 1 (11- 
29-41) explains reports 
to be filed. 
Interpretation No. 2 
(2-3-42) limits use of 
ratings to material 
physically incorporated 
into locomotives. 
Extends order (3-16- 
42) until April 30, 1942. 
Expired 4-30-42. 


*As assigned on merits of each application. 


Number 
-Repairs (9-9-41). Su- 


oo | ee A-3 


IRON AGE PRIORITIES GUIDE 


Material Covered 


perseded by P-100.... 


..Materials for mining 


machinery (7-29-41). 


Superseded by P-56-a...PD-117 


..Material for experi- 
mental research work { PD-74 


GO OEE)  cvccccsccnewe 


..Parts, accessories and 


equipment for light 


tanks (8-11-41) ........ 


Extension of order (3- 
16-42) until May 31, 
1942, Expired 5-31-42 


. Light tanks, spare parts 


and accessories (8-11- 


OOP  ceunosdncaekewenius 


Extension of order (3- 
16-42) until May 31, 
1942. Expired 5-31-42 


...00 cal. and 37 mm. 


guns for light tanks 


COESOER). cavebscdemcacs 


Extension of order (3- 
16-42) until May 31, 
1942. Expired 5-31-42 


..Gasoline and diesel en- 


gines for light tanks 


GRPREMEOD 6.0.00 004 00-60 600 


Extension of order (3- 
16-42) until May 31, 
1942. Expired 5-31-42 


.. Material for production 


of light tanks (10-14- 


GE) ssdiossoscverecuaes» 


Extension of order (3- 
16-42) until May 31, 
1942. Expired 5-31-42 


..-Parts, equipment and 


accessories for medium 


tanks (8-11-41) ........ 


Extension of order (3- 
16-42) until May 31, 
1942. Expired 5-31-42 


..Medium tanks, spare 


parts, accessories, etc. 


(OiE) Beer rr reer 


Extension of order (3- 
16-42) until May 31, 
1942. Expired 5-81-42 


..o7 mm. and 75 mm. 
guns for medium tanks 
(Panne: «ekki éusaeeceus 


Extension of order (3- 
16-42) until May 31, 
1942. Expired 5-31-42 


..-Gasoline and diesel en- 
gines for medium tanks 
et 2 rere rer 


Extension of order (3- 
16-42) until May 31, 
1942. Expired 5-31-42 


..Material for production 


ef medium tanks (10- 


| MERE CL ETE EE 


Extension of order (3- 
16-42) until May 31, 
1942. Expired 5-31-42 


... -A-1-b 

























































































Rating | Order 


AssignedNumbe 


D.29. . 


A-3 

















P-39. 
A-1-f 

P-40. 
A-1-d 

P-41. 
A-1-d 

P-42. 
A-1-4 

P-42- 
A-1-d 

P.43. 
A-1-d 











tating | Order 


SignedNumber 


-1-b 


Lf 


-1-f 


Lf 


lf 


-1-f 


-1-d 


-1-d 


-1-d 


P-29. 


P-31..- 


P-32... 


P-38... 


P-39... 


P-40... 


P42... 


P-42-a. 


..Farm machinery 


. Material 


Material Covered 


.Health supplies rating 


plan (8-25-41) 
Amendment No. 1 (9- 
30-41). Revises list of 
health items. 
Amendment No. 2 (2- 
14-42) simplifies exten- 
sion procedure. 


.Materials for produc- 


tion of foundry equip- 
ment and repair parts 


(9-5-41). Expired May.. 


.Parts for maintenance 


and repair of farm ma- 
chinery (8-20-41). Re- 
voked by P-95........ 


and 
equipment (8-20-41). 
Revoked by P-95..... 


..Material for armored 


half track vehicles (12- 
5-41) 
Extends order (3-16- 
42) until May 31. Ex- 
pired 5-31-42. 


.Material for production 


of radiosondes (8-26- 
ALD . Sadveawanmenneees 
Amendment No. 1 (2- 
18-42) extends cover- 
age to indirect needs. 

Extends order until 
June 30, 1942 (4-29-42). 


.Material for production 


of arc and resistance 
welding machines (9- 
12-41) 
Users of P-39 advised 
to make use of P-90 
(3-9-42). Expired May 
1, 1942. 


.Material for industrial 
lift trucks (10-14-41).... 


Amendment No. 1 (12- 
30-41). Extends order 


to repair parts......... 


Extension (3-7-42) of 
order until May 10, 
1942 


..Construction, mainte- 


nance, operation of fa- 
cilities of Pan Ameri- 
ean Airways, Inc. (8- 
28-41) 


for produc- 
tion of canning ma- 
chinery, equipment (8- 
SIME cGy e's Rhistewlale ate 
Amendmen: No. 1 (9- 
30-41). Expired Mar. 


12, 1942. 


.Machinery and equip- 


ment of American Can 
Co. (QeIB-4E) cvcstcvse 
Amendment No. 1 (9- 
30-41). 


..Research laboratory 


supplies and equipment 
(SmerPGES vc icciccawews 
Interpretation 
(1-23-42) prohibits use 
of order for construc- 
tion or expansion. 


THE 


eee eee eee eee eee 





Related 
Ferm 
; PD-79 ......A-10 

PD-81 {§ 


Pee Peed 
(PD-82 | 


{ PD-81 
| PD-88 


(PIPE PE. «ices 


{ PD-6 wy 6 
1) PD-6-a _ § 


(PD-93 
| PD-88 }.... 
PD-107 | 


-A-2 


*As assigned on merits of each application. 





Rating 
Assigned 
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| Order 


| Number 


| P-45... 


|, P-45-a.. 


| P-54.. 


. Repairs, 


. .Material 


Material Covered 


.Material for fire-fight- 


ing apparatus (10-31- 
GE2. 6 os< nisi ins < 
Revised (2-28-42). As- 
signs A-2 rating for 


Rating 


Assigned 


motorized apparatus................../ A-2 


Extension (4-13-42) of 
order until June 30, 
1942. 


Equipment, tools and 
supplies used by U. S. 
Forest Service (11-22- 
41) 


maintenance ) 
for utilities (9-17-41). | 
Amendment No. 1 (9- 
26-41). Covers inven- 
tories. 

Amendment No. 2 “ - 
25-41). Defines minor 
repairs. 

Amendment No. 3 (12- 
11-41). Prohibits cer- 
tain expansions. 
Amendment, material 
necessary for utility 
repair, maintenance, 
and operating supplies 
(3-26-42). 
Informal interpretation 
(5-19-42) restricting 
use of excess stocks in 
making electric exten- 
sions to housing proj- 
ects. 


..Maintenance, repair of 


air transport facilities 
(QUERY Siitadescenseas 
Interpretation No. 1 
(2-11-42) extends cov- 
erage to essential tools, 
equipment, etc. 


..Machinery and equip- 


ment for Food Machin- 
ery Corp. (9-22-41)... 
Amendment No. 1 (11- 
14-41). Expires Mar. 
18, 1942. 


for aircraft 
accessories 


..Textile machinery re- 


PD-193-a, b, ¢ ] 
PD-194-a, b,c 
PD-195-a, b, ¢ 


(9-15-41). § PD-81 


pairs and maintenance { PD-81 


CUeeMEED 5 neces eau 
Amended (12-4-41) 
concerning assignment 
procedure. 

Amendment No. 2 (2- 
28-42) covers repairs; 


UPD 


-88 


J 


{ PD-6 DP seed 
PD-6-a { 


rae 
Superseded by P-109.. | PD-108 {§ 


re 


j 


...A-10 


Oe 


.-A-10 


vaioon eatin te Bais o'6 oisins cai fee bh eee A-8 


..Material for specified 


types of trucks, pas- 
senger carriers, trailers 
(9-12-41) 
Amendment No. 1 (12- 
31-41). 

Amendment No. 2 (1- 
23-42) clarifies order, 
subject to restrictions 
in L-1l-a. 

Amendment No. 3 (4- 
2-42) defines off-the- 
highway vehicles. 
Amendment No. 4 and 
extension No. 6 (5-23- 
42) continues order un- 
til June 30, when PRP 
becomes effective. 


ee ee ee ee 























































































©o— 















Order 





P-55... 









































































P-56... 


P-56-a.. 


P-57. 


P-58... 


P-61... 


P-62... 





*As 
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Number 





THE 


Related 
Form 


Rating 
Material Covered Assigned 
-Defense housing proj- 

ects (9-12-41) {PD-105 )....* 
Amended (1-12-42) to) PD-105-b § 

provide for use of Pro- 

duction Requirements 

Plan (P-90) by manu- 

facturers supplying 

building material. 

Amended (3-3-42) sim- 

plifies extension of rat- 

ings. 

Amendment No. 1 (4- 

20-42) permits mate- 

rial supplier to extend 

ratings within 3 months 

after he may apply it. 


-Repairs for mines. Re- 


vokes P-22 as provi- 
sions apply to mines 
(9-22-41) 
Amended (12-2-41) to 
cover all mining facili- 

SE er 
Amendment No. 2 (5- 
15-42) eliminates refer- 
ence to gold and silver 
mines from order. 
Amendment No. 3 (12- 
81-41) covers safety 
and defense equipment 
Amendment  (3-3-42) 
revises ratings. 
Amendment No. 5 (4- 
13-42) grants higher 
ratings for explosives. 
Interpretation excludes 
use of A-l-c rating for 
operating supplies (4- 
28-42). 


Material for mining 
machinery (12-31-41). { PD-25-a ) 
Supersedes P-23 {PD-81 }.....A-8 
| PD-81-a | 
Assigns high ratings to 
mining machinery man- 
ufacturers (4-14-42)... 
Amendment  (3-3-42) 
revises ratings. 
Amendment No. 2 (4- 
13-42) allows deliveries 
to South American cop- 
per mine operators 
under P-58, to steel 
producers under P-68, 
to smelters under P-73, 
and under P-65-a....... PD-25-a 


.PD-25-a........A-l-a 


...Replacement parts for 


passenger cars, light 

DR TINRIEED «oc cne dla sins s-s0ccscecne's * 
Amendment No. 1 (1- 

23-42 and 2-12-42). Re- 

defines “replacement 

parts.” See L-4. 


.Supplies for specified 
South American mines 
(10-8-41) 
Amended (2-14-42) to 
expedite deliveries. 


.Scrap for certain cop- 
per ingot makers, re- 
melters (10-13-41). Re- 
voked by M-9-b......... PaeNO soc cse’ A-10 


.Material for laboratory 
equipment and reagent { PD-82 
chemicals (11-15-41)... 4 PD-93 
Expired Mar. 31, 1942. | PD-93-a 


assigned on merits of each application. 


**Hmergency repairs only. 
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Order Related Rating 
Number Material Covered Form Assigned 
P-65....Material for producing {PD-81 } 

marine paints (12-5-{PD-8l-a}..... A-3 
MAD 20s ges eiecoeeuced | PD-82 | 
P-68....Maintenance and repair 
supplies for steel in- 
dustry (10-31-41) .... a ; coe A-]-g 
Amendment No. 1 (1- | PD-148 to A-3 
8-42). Order extended 
to cover Canadian mills — 
operating in U. S..... { PD-81 A-3 
Amendment No. 2 (2-2 PD-228 { ‘****°’ ‘ 
27-42) assigns rating 
Tor CMMCO CAUIDMENE... ccc ccccvcssewss A-10 
Amendment No. 3 (4- 
11-42) reclassifies rat- ( A-l-a 
WM ctx acaeeensiew sss ae PD-228...... { A-l-c 
| A-3 
P-71....Material for privately 
financed dwellings for {PD-81 ) 
which foundations were } PD-81-a § 
in place 10-9-41 (12- { PD-105 rev. }...A-10 
23-41). Expired Mar. | PD-135 { 
31, 1942. 
| P-72....Material for elevator 
and escalator repair { PD-81 )......A-3 
parts (11-10-41) ..... UPD-82 {§ 
Amendment (1-22-42). 
Extends order to Pan 
American countries....PD-25-a 
P-73....Repairs, maintenance, 
operating supplies for 
smelters and refiners of 
copper, lead, zinc, an- 
timony, mercury and 
cobalt (12-22-41) ....... PD-212..... { A-1l-a to 
1 A-3 
P-74....Material for heat treat- 
ing furnaces (11-22-41)..PD-81........ A-1l-c 
Interpretation No. 1 (1- 
1-42) extends coverage 
to material for repair 
parts. 
Extension No. 1 (5-11- 
42) until June 30 when 
rating holders must 
apply under PRP. 
P-75....Material for tackle 
blocks (10-24-41) ....... PES s 60 6 00 A-l-e 
P-76....Sheet steel for drums) PD-81 
Cee GaEE as oxi Siac ces PD-154-a A-4 
Amendment (12-31-42) ¢ PD-155-a oe 
extends use of rating to | PD-156-a 
all types of sheets. See 
M-45. 
P-77....Material for rebuilding 
machine tools oe aaa 
GE? . sneak’ oacanenen PD-81la 
| PD-157 eee .A-1-¢ 
PD-179 
Order extended (3-31- 
42) to May 1, 1942. 
Users advised to shift 
to PRP. Expired May 
1 SRG. A ctnade asst 
P-78....Material for conveying { PD-81 } 
machinery (11-10-41). ) PD-82 { 
Expired 1-31-42. Pro- 
ducers advised (2-3-42) 
to apply under Produc- ( PD-25-a 
tion Requirements Plan PD-81 . . A-3 
PD-82-a J 





o— 





Order 
Numbe 
p-79..- 


p-82.. 


P-83. . 


P-84.. 


P-85.. 


P-86. 


P-88. 


P-89. 


P-9 


q o— 


-~ Tae 


Order 


ned Number 


p-79... 


Material Covered 

-Hardware for cooper- 
age and wooden con- 
tainer industry (11-14- 


Revised (3-11-42) to 
include paper contain- 
ers; rating for wire 
raised to A-7 
Amendment No. 1 (5- 
16-42) assigns high 
ratings for delivery of 
ferrous material used 
in non-metal food con- 
tainers 


..Material for products 


made by blind (11-29- 


.. Material stocked by pe- 


troleum industry sup- 
pliers (12-8-41) 
Revoked April 16, 1942. 


..Material for plumbing 


and heating repairs (3- 


Related 
Form 


Rating 
Assigned 


{ PD-81) 
| PD-82 § 


{ PD-81 \ 
| Ppace 
PD-166 | 


| epee L.....A-8 





Order 


Number 


IRON AGE PRIORITIES GUIDE - 


Material Covered 
Amendment (3-10-42) 
permits use of ratings 
assigned by other cer- 
tificates. 

Application for 
quarter ratings will be 
on PD-25-a, revised, on 
old forms with specified 
changes. 

Use of form PD-25-x 
eliminated after May 
23 (5-15-42) 


..Material for elevators, 


escalators and dumb- 
waiters (12-30-41) 


....Steel plate and elec- 


..Material for 


trodes for welders’ 
= classes (1-17- 


produc- 
tion of printing ink (3- 


30-42). See also M-53...PD-345 


..Material for farm ma- 


chinery and parts (12- 


Rating 
Assigned 


27-41).Supersedes P-82, { PD-25-a } 
P-88. See L-26 {PD-81 }.. 
Amendment No. 1 (3- | PD-81-a | 
30-42) includes irriga- 
tion and drainage 
equipment. 

Amendment No. 2 (4- 
16-42) grants high rat- 
ings to certain na 


..Material for resistance 
welding electrodes (12- 


..Material for industrial { PD-81 
explosives (12-12-41).. 4 PD-81-a}.....A-8 


PD-81 } 


| PD-82 PD-81-a { 


facturers 


..-Material for railroad 


..Maintenance, 


. .Production 


maintenance, repair 
and operation (3-16- 
42). Supersedes P-8, 
P-21, and P-100 


repair 
and operating supplies 
for chemical industry 
(1-23-42) 

Amended  (8-2-42) 
clarifying order and 
classifying ratings 
Interpretation No. 1 of 
amended order defines 
“operating supplies” 
(3-27-42). 

Amendment No. 1 (5- 
22-42) grants chemical 
plants high ratings for 
repair. Expires June 
30. 


Require- 
ments plan (effective 
first quarter, 1942). Su- 
persedes P-6 
Amended (1-30-42) to 
permit extension of AA 
ratings without special 
permission of WPB. 
Amendment No. 1 (1- 
28-42) Modified Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan 
for businesses with an- 
nual sales volume of 
less than $100,000 


{ PD-351)... 
l PD-352 { 


PD-25-a, d, e, 
f, g 


PD-25-x 


S assigned on merits of each application. 








..Material for petroleum 


industry (1-14-42). 
Does not apply to 
plants operating under 
P-43 or P-100 
Interpretation 
(2-27-42) limits order 
to deliveries within 
U. S. and possessions. 
Amendment No. 1 (2- 
20-42) permits use of 
A-8 or lower without 
countersignature for 
supplies of less than 
$500. 

Amended (3-15-42) to 
cover office supplies 
and certain automotive 
equipment; other re- 
visions. 

Amended (5-16-42) to 
provide for new rating 
granting procedure to 
be announced before 
July 1. Expired May 


. Extends rating assigned 
by P-98 to firms out- 
side U. S. (1-21-42). 

Revoked April 25, 1942. 


.Repairs, maintenance 
and supplies (12-18-41) 
Supersedes P-22. See 
P. 46, P-56, P-68 

Amendment (2-10-42) 
extends coverage to 
farm machinery and 











~— THE 








Order 
Number 


Related 
Form 





Material Covered 


specified Canadian pro- 
ducers. 

Interpretation No. 1 
(2-13-42) restricts use 
of rating for certain 
critical materials in 
highway maintenance. 
Amendment No. 2 (3- 
9-42) extends order to 
refrigeration equip- 
ment in stores and 
restaurants. 
Interpretation No. 2 (3- 
23-42) does not include 
office equipment under 
ratings of order. 
Interpretation No. 3 (4- 
16-42) excludes. uni- 
forms and fire hose 
from use of rating 
under P-100. 



























P-101...Material for making 
stitching and book 
binding wire (1-3-42). ) 









P-103...Material for specified 
British refinery ...... 







P-103-a.Material for specified 
refinery issued to 
Standard Oil Co. (2-3- 
42). Revoked April 25, 
1942. 











P-106...Material for re pair, 
maintenan~e and opera- 
tion of mills that roll, 
draw or extrude copper 
and copper alloys....... PD-258.........* 
Amended (5-14-42) to 
give A-l-c rating to 
suppliers to replenish 
certain inventories. Ex- 
paren JORG SO; 1868. 66. ccc ees ead A-1-c 













P-107...Replacement parts for 
medium and heavy 
trucks, truck trailers 
ES Ss) A-3 
Amendment No. 1 (3- 

5-42) revises rating to 
A-2. See also L-85...... PD-25-a 













P-108... Material for production 
of fire protective equip- 
ment (2-26-42) ...... cet oe 
Extension (4-13-42) of e 
order until June 30, 

1942, 












P-109...Material for produc- 
tion of aircraft parts 


(2-20-42). Supersedes 











*As assigned on merits of each application. 





much as possible. 


Rating 
Assigned 
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Order Related Rating 
Number Material Covered Form Assigned 
P-3, P-4, P-9-a to P- 
9-g, P-18, P-15, P-52....PD-8l-a...... A-l-a 
Amendment (3-11-42) 
abolishes distinction 


P-109-a. 


P-110... 


P-115.. 


P-118.. 


P-120.. 


P-122.. 


P-126.. 


P-129.. 


P-130.. 


How to Address Priority Reports and Inquiries 


© ¢ © If you are required to file a priority report or make an inquiry to WPB, address the envelope as 
follows: “Director of Industry Operations, New Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C.—Ref. ....” 
(insert here the number of the order concerned, as P-68, L-2, M-63, etc.). Using this procedure will 
speed handling of your letter in Washington. Avoid addressing communications to an individual as 


| ae re PD-406... 5.3. A-5 
.Material for repairs 

and expansion of food 

oo plants (2-11- (Pein)... ye 


. Repairs, 


. Repairs, 


A-l-a 
Ege ea meee a ane { PD-371( ... { A-1l-c 
) PD-372 § | A-1-j 
.Material for military 
and naval training air- 
craft not covered by {PD-1 | 
P-109 (3-11-42) ...... | PD-1l-a | ...{ A-1l-a 
) PD-3 | ) A-1-b 
| PD-3-a | 
.Material for repairs to 
air conditioning and re- 
frigerating equipment { A-l-a 
CSE 6 3 vr ecka we sess PD-399..... { A-3 
| A-8 
.Materials for radio and 
wire communication re- 
pairs, maintenance and 
oe A | a ere A-3 
.Materials less than $50 
used in normal con- 
struction caused by in- 
UUTIMURONS CBRE a. ss 0s ie Fes odie e a's A-3 














between material physi- 
cally incorporated into 
product and other nec- 
I II sooo hiss. v aw ees cea ol A-l-a 
Amendment No. 1 (5- 
8-42) allows ratings to 
be extended for operat- 
PEE Potash ee ot a okels ewe’ A-l-a 


Material for trainer 
type aircraft (3-11-42). ..PD-8l-a...... A-1-b 


Material for low cost 
remodeling projects (4- 


{ A-1 
) PD-285 { ) A-3 





maintenance 

and operating supplies 

for dairy processers { PD-413)... § A- 
CREE-EGD s4cn bed e508 ) PD-414 | LA 
Amendment No. 1 (4- 

27-42) restricts appli- 

cations of ratings for 

use before June 30, ( A-<s 
SS earls Cae ere Ces Bad ovine a oR ; 
maintenance 

and operating supplies 

for aluminum and mag- 

nesium producers and 

basic fabricators (3-20- 





Ore 
Num 


L-1. 


L-1- 





—~¢o 

















































































Order 
Number 


THE 





"L” Orders 


Subject 
Restricts production of motor truck and 
public passenger carriers (8-30-41). Re- 
lated form, PD-95. 
Amended by L-1-a. 


Restricts production of medium motor 
trucks, truck trailers, passenger carriers 
and replacement parts (9-12-41). Amends 
L-1. 

Amendment No. 1 (12-4-41) removes re- 
strictions on truck trailers. 

Amendment No. 2 (12-31-41) February 
quotas. f 
Amendment No. 3 (3-1-42) aimed at 
boosting output of medium heavy trucks. 
Amendment No. 4 (3-2-42) halts pro- 
duction of medium trucks. 

Telegram amendment (3-20-42) modifies 
amendment Nos. 3 and 4. - 
Amendment No. 5 (4-2-42) defines ‘ 
the-highway motor vehicles.” 
Amendment No. 6 (4-2-42) permits, man- 
ufacturer to build trucks from materials 
for quotas authorized before March, 1942, 
for certain purposes. 

Amendment No. 7 (4-25-42) rebeiadl pro- 
hibition against putting tires and tubes on 
heavy trucks except for delivery to deal- 
ers. 


Prohibits sales of medium and heavy 
trucks except for defense use (1-8-42). 
Expires Jan. 15, 1942. 

— No. 1 (1-8-42) modifies sales 
an. 

Amendment No. 2 (1-14-42) extends ban 
to Feb. 2, 1942. 

Amendment No. 3. (1-20-42) 
transfers and repossessions. 
Amended (2-25-42) covering fire 
paratus. 


‘off- 


permits 
ap- 


Explains forms to be used by persons 
handling motor carriers (2-14-42). 


Halts medium and heavy truck output for 
civilian use after completion of quotas 
(4-11-42). 


Grants producers until April 30 to com- 
plete February quotas; until May 31, to 
complete March quotas (4-2-42). 


ls. saves Restricts production of passenger auto- 


mobiles (9-13-41). 
Interpretation No. 1 (12-23-41) exempts 
units made for specified defense agen- 
cies from quotas. 


one Supplement (10-24-41). December quotas. 


Amended 
quotas. 


(2-21-42) respecting March 


Restricts use of bright work on automo- 
biles after Dec. 15 (10-27-41). 
Amendment No. 1 (12-10-41) extends ef- 
fective date of L-2-b to Dec. 31, 1941; 
exempts certain parts. 


ies tiales Supplement (11-7-41). January quotas. 
nip head Supplement (12-10-41). February quotas. 


Revision of production schedules for “De- 
cember and January; limits number of 
tires per car (12-24-41). 
Amendment No. 1 (1-23-42) 
quotas. 


revised 


new’ Restricts sales of passenger automobiles 





(1-1-42). Expired Jan. 15, 1942. 
Amendment No. 1 (1-8-42) permits cer- 
tain sales. 

Amendment No. 2 (1-14-42) changes ex- 
piration date of ban. 
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Order 
Number 








Subject 
Amendment No. 3 (1-20-42) permits cer- 
tain transfers and repossessions. 
Order extended (4-2-42) for 30 days to 
complete February and March quotas of 
civilian trucks. 


Prohibits manufacture of passenger cars 
(1-21-42). Expires when revoked. 
Permits completion of specified ambulance 
chassis (1-31-42). 


Permits sale of auto plant steel invento- 
ries under specified conditions (3-9-42). 


...-Prohibits sale of light motor trucks until 


Jan. 15, 1942 (1-1-42). 
Amendment No. 2 (1-14-42) extends ex- 
piration date to 2-2-42. 


Prohibits production of light trucks (2-1- 
42). 


Restricts production of replacement parts 
used in repair of passenger automobiles 
and light trucks (9-19-41). 
Interpretation No. 1 (12-23-41) exempts 
from quotas units made for specified de- 
fense agencies. 

Amendment No. 1 (11-22-41) establishes 
optional base period. 

Amendment No. 2 (1-23-42) defines re- 
placement parts. 


January, 1942, production schedule for 
light trucks for civilian use (11-14-41). 
Amendment No. 1 (1-23-42) increases 
output 150 per cent. 


Restricts use of scarce materials in man- 
ufacture of storage batteries for pas- 
senger cars and light trucks until Sept 
30 (4-25-42). 


Restricts production of auto replacement 
parts (5-8-42). 

Amendment No. 1 (5-8-42) postpones ef- 
fective date of L-4-c until May 15. 


Ot eee Restricts domestic mechanical refriger- 


ator production (9-30-41). Related form, 
PD-125. 

Interpretation No. 1 (4-20-42) exempts 
production built to official specifications 
for use on vessels. 

Amendment No. 2 (4-25-42) exempts low 
temperature refrigerators for quick 
freezing or storage of frozen foods from 
order. 


Excludes from quotas refrigerators made 
for specified war uses. 

January, February quotas (1-6-42). 
Amendment (1-6-42) permits certain 
sales. 

Superseded by L-5-c. 


Restricts sale of refrigerators (2-14-42). 
Interpretation No. 1 (2-16-42) clarifies 
deadline on sales. 

Amendment (3-2-42) permits sales, with- 
out WPB permission, to government agen- 
cies. 

Amendment No. 2 (3-26-42) permits deal- 
ers to dispose of stocks. 

Amendment No. 3 (4-20-42) permits dis- 
posal of dealers’ stocks and transfer of 
units between warehouses. 


.Prohibits refrigerator production after 
4-30-42. 

Supersedes L-5-a. 

Amendment No. 2 (3-27-42) permits ac- 


quisition of materials by government 
agencies. 
Amendment No. 3 (3-28-42) prohibits 


manufacture of all domestic mechanical 


Page |9 





L-13-a. 


L-2l-a... 


Page 20 


...Prohibits manufacture 


..Supplement (1-1-42). 


.. Halts 


THE 


Subject 

refrigerators after May 1, 1942, except 
certain numbers of kerosene refriger- 
ators. Expires when revoked. 

Releases frozen refrigerator stocks to cer- 
tain consuming categories after 6-15-42. 
Related forms: PD-427, PD-428, PD-429, 
PD-430, PD-431, PD-432. 


Restricts production of laundry equipment 
(10-29-41). Expires when revoked. 


Extends original curtailment period on 
laundry equipment to Jan. 31, 1942; sets 
further restrictions on February, 1942, 
production (12-12-41). 


Extends February laundry 
quotas into March (2-24-42). 


Stops laundry equipment production April 
15 and May 15 (3-14-42). Expires when 
revoked. 


Restricts production of non-mechanical 
ice refrigerators (10-29-41). Related 
forms, PD-176, PD-177. 


Excludes from quotas refrigerators made 
for specified war uses; increases rate of 
curtailment (1-6-42). 

Amendment No. 1 (3-6-42) restricts pro- 
duction of ice refrigerators through 
March 31. 


Restricts iron and steel use in ice re- 
frigerators from April 1 to June 30, 1942 
(3-30-42). 


Restricts distribution of motor fuel in At- 
lantic Coast area. Revoked Oct. 24. 


Restricts use of chlorine in pulp, paper 
and paperboard making (11-15-41). 
Amendment No. 1 (4-20-42) adjusts basis 
of limitation to amount used per ton of 
rag stock treated. 


Restricts production of metal office furni- 
ture and equipment (11-7-41). Related 
forms, PD-134 and PD-136. 

Amendment No. 1 (12-31-41) establishes 
additional restrictions. 


equipment 


of all types of 
metal office furniture and equipment (4- 
1-42). 

Amendment No. 1 (4-20-42) exempts 
metal shelving and lockers for govern- 
ment agencies delivered before July 15, 
1942, 


.. Restricts use of waste paper in eastern 


mills (10-25-41). Revoked Jan. 5, 1942. 


Restricts output of domestic vacuum 
cleaners (1-1-42). Related form: PD-170. 
Expires when revoked. 


Establishes quotas 
for 1st quarter, 1942. 


production of vacuum 
after April 30 (3-30-42). 


Restricts use of cellophane and similar 
materials derived from cellulose (11-8- 
41). 

Amendment No. 1 (1-10-42) enlarges list 
of restrictiens. 

Amendment No. 3 (3-17-42) eliminates 
certain exceptions to order and extends 
order until revoked. 


Restricts production of automatic phono- 
graphs, weighing, amusement and gaming 
machines (12-10-41). Related form, PD- 
182. 


cleaners 


.Orders cessation of all automatic phono- 


graph, weighing and amusement machines 
on May 1 (3-16-42). Expires when re- 
voked. 

Interpretation No. 1 (4-13-42) clarifies 





Order 
Number 
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Subject 
use of copper; sale of parts; filing of in- 
ventory form. 
Amendment No 1 (5-2-42) permits frozen 
stocks of materials to be disposed of to 
buyers with A-2 ratings or better. 


Ried ass om Reduces amount of iron and steel used in 


L-23-a... 


L-23-b... 


L-23-c.. 


L-26-a... 


L-26-b... 


. Freezes 


warm air furnaces 
when revoked. 
Restricts production of domestic cooking 
appliances (12-13-41). Related forms, 
PD-192-a and PD-203. 

Amendment No. 1 (2-7-42) prohibits use 
of bright work. 


(4-11-42). Expires 


.Extends L-23 until May 15 and permits 


restricted use of iron and steel for cer- 
tain purposes (4-25-42). 


stocks of domestic electric 


ranges. Related form: PD-417 (5-2-42). 


..Restricts production of domestic cooking 


appliances after July 31. Designates 39 
labor shortage areas (5-14-42). 


Restricts use of tin and lead foil after 
Mar. 15, 1942 (11-24-41). Revoked 1-15-42. 


Restricts production of farm equipment 
(12-28-41). See P-95. Expires Oct. 31, 
1942. 

Amendment No. 1 (3-30-42) modifies cer- 
tain definitions and adds to restricted 
list. Expires Oct. 31, 1942. 
Amendment No. 2 (4-13-42) prohibits 
sale and export of equipment and parts 
in excess of quotas. 

Amendment No. 3 (5-8-42) permits speci- 
fied increase in shipments to foreign 
countries. Related forms: PD-387, PD-308. 
Interpretation permitting wooden grain 
bin manufacture using only nails and 
hardware. 


.Prohibits manufacture after May 1 of 


farm tractors requiring rubber tires (3- 
9-42). 

Amendment No. 1 (4-20-42) stops pro- 
duction of farm equipment requiring rub- 
ber tires after April 30: of such com- 
bines after July 31. 


.Controls disposition of surplus iron and 


steel inventories (5-15-42). 


Related 
forms: PD-478, PD-479. 


EAN ose at Restricts production of vending machines 


(12-31-41). 


..- Stops production of certain types of vend- 


ing machines April 30 (3-17-42). 


oS eer Restricts use of scarce metal in incan- 


descent lamps (1-24-42). Expires when 
revoked. 


es kes Restricts use of iron and steel in metal 


signs (3-25-42). Expires when revoked. 


RAO Se ewcs Restricts production of metal household 


articles (3-31-42). 

Amendment No. 1 (4-11-42) brings cur- 
tain rods, drapery attachments, etc., 
under control of order from L-62. 
Amendment No. 2 (5-9-42) excludes coat 
hangers using only a steel wire hook 
from order. 


L-31...... Restricts use of natural gas (2-16-42). 


Related form, PD-283. 
Amendment to Exhibit A, No. 2, extends 


restrictions to 6 midwestern states (4- 
23-42). 


L-82...... Restricts use of metal in auto license 


plates (3-18-42). 


beOOsccles Restricts output of replacement parts for 


trucks, busses (1-22-42). See P-107. 
Amendment No. 1 (3-5-42) sets up 1942 
production program. 
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Order 
Number 
































L-4l-a.... 























































THE 


Subject 


Restricts production of musical instru- 
ments (2-17-42). 


Bans new air conditioning and commercial 
refrigerating installations and restricts 
manufacture and sale on rated orders (5- 
15-42). 


Restricts use of scarce material in fire 
protective equipment (2-24-42). 
Amendment No. 1 freezes 2%-in. brass 
fire hose couplings in manufacturers’ 
hands. 

Amendment No. 2 (5-2-42) freezes 2%- 
in. brass fire hose couplings in hands of 
distributors. 

Amendment No. 3 (5-21-42) permits man- 
ufacture of carbon dioxide extinguishers 
to certain specifications and brass hose 
couplings for Maritime Commission. 


Prohibits start of unauthorized construc- 
tion and places privately and publicly 
financed construction under control (4-9- 
42). Related forms: PD-200, PD-200-a. 
Expires when revoked. 

Amendment to schedule A (5-16-42) and 
designates where PD-200 and PD-200-a 
may be filed. 


Stops amusement construction 


costing 
more than $5000 (5-23-42). 


L-41-600..Permits government road building with- 


out individual project authorization (5- 
8-42). Related form: PR-46. 


Establishes Simplification Schedule No. 1, 
specifications for iron, brass and bronze 
valves (2-11-42). 

Amendment No. 1 (5-16-42) removes re- 
strictions on plumbing fitting and valve 
manufacture for Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission vessels. 

Simplification Schedule No. 2 (2-25-42)— 
cast, malleable iron, brass and bronze pipe 
fittings. 

Amendment No. 1 (4-4-42) exempts fit- 
tings for shipbuilding. 

Amendment No. 2 (5-16-42) removes re- 
strictions on plumbing and valve manu- 
facture for Navy and Maritime Commis- 
sion vessels. 

Simplification Schedule No. 3 (3-7-42)— 
low pressure heating boilers. 
Simplification Schedule No. 4 (3-16-42)— 
cast iron soil pipe and fittings. Expires 
June 1, 1942. 

Amendment (4-13-42) limits production 
to a single weight. 

Simplification schedule No. 5 (3-23-42)— 
metals use in fittings and trim. 
Amendment No. 1 (5-6-42) permits use 
of lead and zine as a preserving finish on 
fixtures and trim. 

Simplification schedule No. 5-a (4-9-42) 
—use of copper prohibited for certain 
items. 

Simplification schedule No. 6 (3-30-42)— 
east iron tubular radiators. 
Simplification schedule No. 7 (3-30-42)— 
hot water heaters and piping systems. 
Amendment No. 1 (5-6-42) permits WPB 
to make exceptions to schedule VII in 
meritorious cases. 

Simplified schedule No. 8 (4-25-42)—sim- 
plification of vapor and vacuum heating 
specialties after June 15. 

Simplified schedule No. 9 (4-25-42)— 
limits manufacture of hot water storage 
tanks to three sizes after May 15. 
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Order 
Number 





Subject 
Amended restricting metal used in certain 
fixtures and limiting amount used for 
other purposes (5-28-42). 


Restricts use of scarce material in motor- 
ized fire apparatus (2-27-42). 

Amendment No. 1 (4-14-42) prohibits use 
of rubber tires on auxiliary equipment. 


Restricts output of radio and radio-phono- 
graphs (1-23-42). Expires when revoked. 


..-Stops production of radio and radio- 


phonographs for civilian use on April 22 
(3-7-42). Expires when revoked. 


Establishes procedure for curtailing, when 
necessary, electric power use in Western 
New York (2-27-42). 

Amendment No. 1 (3-30-42) changes base 
period for limiting increases in deliveries. 


Restricts production and sale of aircraft 
of less than 500 hp.; also limits aluminum 
use in such craft (2-17-42). 


Restricts iron and steel use for beds, bed 
springs and mattresses (3-20-42). Re- 
lated forms: PD-356 and PD-357. Expires 
when revoked. 


Restricts certain practices of telephone 
companies (3-2-42). 

Amended (4-23-42) placing control on 
new installations. Expires when revoked. 


Restricts production of anti-freeze (5-14- 
42). 


Restricts production of bicycles and bi- 
cycle parts (3-12-42). Expires when re- 
voked. 


.. Freezes sale of new adult bicycles (4-2- 


42). 

Amendment No. 1 (4-7-42) includes all 
bicycles having frames over 17 in. 
Amendment No. 2 (5-13-42) permits re- 
stricted sale of adult bicycles. 


Directs sale of track-laying tractors and 
auxiliary equipment (2-19-42). Related 
form: PD-323. Expires when revoked. 


-Curtails manufacture after Sept. 1 of 
track-laying tractors used in agricultural 
operations (4-9-42). Expires when re- 
voked. 


SeeGtacess Freezes deliveries of new and used type- 


L-54-a. eee 


L-54-b.... 


writers (3-6-42). Revoked by L-54-b. 
Amendment No. 1 (3-7-42) covers used 
machines under repair. 


Restricts production of typewriters (3-17- 
42). Expires when revoked. 
Interpretation No. 1 (4-3-42) permits 
manufacture of sub-assemblies and parts 
in economic manufacturing lots in excess 
of quotas. 

Interpretation No. 2 (4-11-42) clarifies 
status of government agency controlled, 
privately operated plants or shipyards. 
Amendment No. 1 (3-24-42) includes 
under order wide carriage and shorthand 
writing machines. 


Limits sale and rentals of specified types 
of new office machinery except on ratings 
of A-9 or higher (3-17-42). Related 
forms: PD-1l-a, PD-3, PD-3-a. Expires 
when revoked. Revokes L-54. 
Amendment No. 2 (5-8-42) permits re- 
turn of new office machinery to manufac- 
turers from dealers. 
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L-63...... Limits inventories of 19 


THE 





Subject 


SPO ices Restricts sales of shotguns; sets up pro- 


duction quotas (2-23-42). 
revoked. 


Expires when 


LOG: asses Restricts delivery of fuel oil in East and 


Northwest (3-14-42). 
voked. 

Amended (5-13-42) to restrict deliveries 
of fuel for certain commercial purposes. 
Expires when revoked. 


Expires when re- 


DT gos 6 Restricts sales and manufacture of gas 


masks and anti-gas devices (3-3-42). Re- 
lated form: PD-328. Expires when re- 
voked. 


EPGDs 6.00% Restricts manufacture of metal plaster- 


ing bases, lath, etc. (3-25-42). 
Amendment No. 1 (5-16-42) prohibits 
production for war contracts in addition 
to quotas. 

Amendment No. 2 (5-18-42) modifies dis- 
tribution restrictions. 


ROO «sis Freezes sale or other disposition of new 


pistols, rifles and shotguns (2-27-42). Ex- 
pires June 1, 1942. 

Amendment No. 1 (5-26-42) permits re- 
tail sale of specified firearms. 


Restricts production and distribution of 
tire recapping and retreading equipment 
(3-11-42). Related form: PD-l-a. Evzx- 


pires when revoked, 


L-62...... Curtails production of metal household 


furniture; all production to halt May 31 
(3-20-42). Expires when revoked. 
Amendment No. 1 (4-11-42) transfers 
control of drapery attachments from L-62 
to L-30. 

Amendment No. 2 (5-14-42) permits use 
of iron and steel stocks partly processed. 


kinds of sup- 
forms: PD-336, 
Expires when 


plies (4-6-42). Related 
PD-1-x. Revokes M-67. 
revoked. 

Amended (4-17-42) to exempt warehouses 
as defined in order M-21-b. 

Correction (4-14-42) to include railroad 
supplies on form PD-336 in order L-63. 
Exemption No. 1 (4-17-42) permits ware- 
houses carrying products on Lists “A” 
and “B” of order M-21-b to omit these 
products in reports required by L-63. 
Amendment No. 1 (4-27-42) removes 
health supplies from products subject to 
control. 

Amendment No. 2 (5-5-42) permits whole- 
salers to accept specific items regardless 
of inventory. 

Exemption No. 3 (5-12-42) removes tires, 
tubes and automotive parts from order. 
Exemption No. 4 (5-4-42) removes from 
restrictions of order wholesalers stocks 
of supplies made of aluminum. 
Interpretation No. 1 (5-15-42) exempts 
11 items from control of order. 
Amendment No. 3 (5-23-42) makes op- 
tional the basing of sales on preceding 
quarter or second preceding month for 
certain dealers. 


SS Ry Restricts use of iron and steel in burial 


vaults and caskets (3-28-42). 


Bree cases Halts use of critical materials in manu- 


facture of electrical appliances after May 
31 (3-30-42). Related form: PD-370. Ex- 
pires when revoked. 

Amendment No. 1 (4-9-42) adds restric- 
tions in regard to material used and pro- 
duction. 


Order 


IRON AGE PRIORITIES GUIDE 


Number 





Subject 
To reduce and finally prohibit after June 
30 production of lawn mowers (3-30-42). 
Expires when revoked. 
Amendment No. 1 (5-22-42) permits lim- 
ited production until June 30. 


Restricts sale of metal closures: 
buttons, rivets, etc. (3-28-42). 
when revoked. 


zippers, 
Expires 


Extends ban on use of bright work on all 
types of motor vehicles and trailers (3- 
14-42). 


Restricts delivery of gasoline in East and 
Northwest (3-14-42). Related forms: 
PD-368, PD-379. Expires when revoked. 
Amendment No. 1 (4-8-42) cuts gas de- 
liveries to bulk consumers and service sta- 
tions where curtailment is in effect. Re- 
lated form: PD-368. Effective April 16, 
1942. 

Amendment No. 2 (5-13-42) reduces 
gasoline deliveries in certain areas. Re- 
lated form: PD-367. 


Restricts use of scarce materials in pro- 
duction of flashlights (3-27-42). Expires 


when revoked. 


jhanee Restricts razor and razor blade produc- 


tion. Expires when revoked. 


.Freezes sale and delivery of safety razors 


in hands of manufacturers and jobbers. 


.Restricts use of iron and steel in metal 


office supplies (3-28-42). 


Expires when 
revoked. 


Prohibits manufacture of domestic oil 
burners after May 31 and limits produc- 
tion for industrial and commercial use 
(4-15-42). Expires when revoked. 


.Prohibits manufacture of coal stokers ex- 


, cept 


Rakaae Prohibits 


industrial and commercial 
after May 31 (4-15-42). 
revoked. 


types 
Expires when 


Prohibits manufacture of vacuum tubes 
for specified civilian radios (4-17-42). Ex- 
pires when revoked. 


Restricts manufacture of metal windows 
(3-25-42). Expires when revoked. 
Amendment No. 1 (4-26-42) permits man- 
ufacture for rated housing projects. 


manufacture of fluorescent 
fixtures except under certain 
(4-2-42). Expires June 30, 


lighting 
conditions 
1942. 
Amendment No. 1 (4-23-42) sets closing 
date on manufacture and eases restric- 
tions on small fixtures. 

Survey of producers and _ distributors 
parts stocks to be filed on PD-499. 


LATO. ces Freezes all stocks of plumbing and heat- 


ing equipment except retail sales of $5.00 
or less and rated orders (4-16-42). Ez- 
pires when revoked. 

Interpretation (4-21-42) subjects 
cooking stoves to terms of order. 
Interpretation (5-22-42) permits trans- 
fer of title when stocks are used for se- 
curity collateral. 

Amended to ease restrictions imposed by 
original order (5-23-42). 


gas 


Se Restricts production and sale of outboard 


motors and parts; freezes stocks (4-27- 
42). Expires when revoked. 

Amendment No. 1 (5-2-42) permits man- 
ufacturers’ sale or lease of motors of 
6 hp. or more to government agencies. 


ge 


Order 
Number 


L-97-a-1 


THE 


Subject 


Restricts production of metal and plastic, 
other types toys and games (3-30-42). 
Amendment No. 1 (4-6-42) permits use 
enamel and other coatings on toys and 
games until June 30. 

Interpretation No. 1 (5-8-42) clarifies 
meaning of term “raw material” in order. 


Restricts production and sale of power 
cranes, shovels, and rubber-tired construc- 
tion equipment (5-2-42). Related forms: 
PD-445, PD-446 and PD-448. 


. Assumes rigid control over production and 


distribution of all types of rubber tired 
construction equipment. Related forms: 
PD-446 and PD-448. (5-4-42) 


..Controls production and sale of indus- 


trial machinery: controls used or rebuilt 
machinery (4-4-42). Related forms: 
PD-1, PD-l-a, PD-3, PD-3-a, PD-200, 
PD-200-a. Expires when revoked. 
Amendment No. 1 (4-20-42) removes re- 
strictions until May 15. 

Amended (5-18-42) to add dairy, coffee 
grinding and food slicing and grinding 
machinery to order. Expires when re- 
voked. 


Prohibits use of chromium and restricts 
use of other materials in electric heating 
pads (4-4-42). Expires when revoked. 
Amendment No. 1 (4-15-42) prohibits 
electric heating pad production after June 
30, 1942. 


Curtails sale and installation of liquified 
petroleum gas equipment (4-8-42). Re- 
lated form: PD-397. Expires when re- 
voked. Use of P-98 and P-46 forbidden. 
Interpretation No. 1 (4-27-42) clarifies 
exemption paragraph in order. Expires 
Oct. 31, 1942. 


Prohibits sale of used rail or relayer, 
re-roll, or scrap grade (4-22-42). Expires 
when revoked. 

Amendment No. 1 (5-18-42) relaxes con- 
trol over shipments up to 10 tons of relay 
rail and removes high T rail from terms 
of order. 


Bans production of commercial laundry 
equipment after June 1, and dry cleaning 
equipment after July 1 (4-18-42). Re- 
lated forms: PD-25-a, PD-25-x, PD-418, 
PD-419. Expires when revoked. 


Prohibits use of scarce materials in fish- 
ing tackle; restricts hook output (4-23- 
42). Expires when revoked. 


Requires integrating of power systems 
and establishes machinery for mandatory 
curtailment of commercial, industrial, and 
residential power. Related form: PD-424. 
(5-1-42) 


Schedules production and sale of locomo- 
tives (4-4-42). Expires when revoked. 
Amendment No. 1 (4-29-42) excludes 
mining locomotives from order. 


.. Schedules production and sale of railroad 


cars (4-4-42). Expires when revoked. 


..Cancels ratings for freight car construc- 


tion under certain conditions and permits 


| 
| 
| 








Order 
Number 


L-100 


L-102 


L-115 “ee ee 
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Subject 


interchange of materials by producers 
(4-30-42). 3 
Amendment No. 1 (5-14-42) permits pro- 
ducers to accept parts and materials not 
subject to other rated orders from sup- 
pliers. 


Restricts production of domestic sewing 
machines and parts until June 15, when 
production must cease (4-25-42). 


Places heavy compressors under complete 
allocation. Related forms: PD-415, PD- 
416, PD-420. Expires when revoked. 


Freezes sale, lease, or option of used elec- 
tric generating equipment and steam 
boilers (4-11-42). 


Restricts metal used and regulates length 
and thickness of hairpins and bob-pins 
(4-25-42). 


Prohibits manufacture and sale of pro- 
tective helmets except to government 
agencies or to United Nations (4-29-42). 


Prohibits use of copper and copper base 
alloys in manufacture of specified auto- 
mobile parts (5-6-42). 


Limits finishes on metal working ma- 
chinery and restricts final finish to “old- 
machine-tool gray” (4-27-42). 

Prohibits use of copper and alloys in all 
but motor vehicle operating parts (5-6- 
42). 


Controls production and sale of electro- 
plating and anodizing equipment (5-11- 
42). Expires when revoked. Related 
form: PD-1-a. 


Eliminates all but most essential uses of 
rubber tires on hand trucks. Related 
form: PD-468 (5-7-42). Expires when 
revoked. 


Prohibits use of any metal except limited 
quantities of iron or steel in pencil man- 
ufacture; restricts finishing materials 
(5-2-42). 

Amendment No. 1 (5-15-42) prohibits 
use of certain finishing materials. 


Regulates use of aluminum, copper, plas- 
tics, and other materials in manufacture 
of safety equipment. (5-5-42) 


Prohibits manufacture of incendiary 
bombs for demonstration purposes to con- 
serve aluminum and magnesium. Related 
form: PD-449. (5-7-42) 


Restricts manufacture and sale of heavy 
power and steam equipment (5-18-42). 
Amendment No. 1 (5-25-42) exempts 
equipment solely for marine use. 


Controls distribution of 14 classes of gen- 
eral industrial equipment (5-26-42). 


Controls instrument production and sales 
to conserve nickel and chromium (5-26- 
42). 
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Forms to Use With Priority Orders 
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Forms below are those in use at time of going to press. See column “Related 





Form No. Description 

PEAR Son swe Obsolete after Feb. 2, 1942. See PD-1-a. 

PD-1-a....Application for preference rating in cases 
where PD-3-a is not applicable. Effective 
after Feb. 2, 1942. May be reproduced. 

PD-1-c....Application for rating to be used only by 


ship repair yards for inventory needed 
for ship repairs. 

PD-1lc-a...Affidavit to accompany application for 
rating for inventory needed for repairs 
which are to be used by ship yards, facili- 
ties, chandlers and ships in service. 


.. Application for rating to be used by dis- 
tributers, jobbers and wholesalers; re. 
L-63. 


PER sc kcce Civilian Preference Rating. 
Pes sé cee Obsolete after Feb. 2, 1942. See PD-3-a. 


..- Application for preference rating for or- 
ders from Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
Maritime Commission, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Panama Canal, National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics, Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, Surplus Market- 
ing Administration, and contracts or 
orders from foreign governments. Re- 
places, after Feb. 2, 1942, former PD-3, 
PD-4 and PD-5. May NOT be reproduced. 


Peet . os owe Obsolete after Feb. 2, 1942. See PD-3-a. 
ERS wiser Obsolete after Feb. 2, 1942. See PD-8-a. 


Pees cen dn Manufacturers’ monthly report of exten- 
sion of preference rated orders. 


PD-6 Rev..Crane builders and cutting tool produc- 
ers report. 


PD-6-a....Alternate of PD-6. 
PD-7 Rev...Producers’ monthly report of synthetic 
rubber and plasticized resin require- 
ments. 


PEs cine Aluminum priority rating index sent to 
aluminum suppliers as guide to schedul- 
ing deliveries. 


PD-9 Rev. .Users’ monthly application for allocation 
of tungsten powder, ferrotungsten or 
tungsten compounds; re. M-29. 


PD-9-a....Report of consumption of tungsten for 
metallic uses and request for allocation 
for a given month; re. M-29. 


PD-9-b....Report of tungsten consumption for non- 
metallic uses and request for allocation 
for a given month; re. M-29. 


PD-9-c....Application for allocation of tungsten for 
metallic and non-metallic uses for de- 
livery in a given month; re. M-29. 


PEO. . <n8 Request for nickel bearing steel, re. M-5. 
Obsolete. 
Preil..... Report of inventory of nickel bearing 


steel; re. M-5. 


Parad... +. Report of copper and copper alloy prod- 
ucts; re. M-9. 





Forms,” pages 6 to 18 











Form No. Description 

iS: ae Producers or rated subcontractors 
monthly report of preference rated or- 
ders placed during a month; re. P-3. 

Ferra. occ Producers or subcontractors monthly re- 
port of preference rated orders placed 
during a month; re. P-4. 

Peres is Obsolete. 

PD-18..... Manufacturers’ monthly report of re- 
ceipts and shipments vi nickel bearing 
steel. 

PD-19-a )} 

PD-19-b { Obsolete. 

PEraes sien d Application for preference rating for 
zine; re. M-11. 

PD-21 

PD-22 Obsolete. 

PD-23 J 

PD-23-b... Monthly copper deliveries by producer. 

PD28 . 66:0 Priorities Critical List. 

PD-25-a...First report of requirements of scarce 


materials; re. Production Requirements 
Plan. 


PD-25-a Rev...Standard form of subsequent report 
of requirements of scarce materials. Re- 
vised for 3rd quarter reports; re. P-90. 


PD-25-b. . . Obsolete. 


PD-25-c ) 
PD-25-d { Obsolete. 


PD-25-c-1.Civilian aircraft repair report; re. P-6-a. 
PD-25-c-2.Civilian aircraft repair report; re. P-6-a. 


PD-25-e...Certificate of analysis of defense supplies 
business. 


PD-25-f Rev...Appeal; re. 


PRP-order P-90, for 
higher rating or additional materials than 
granted on PD-25-a. 


PD-25-g...Report of ratings other than assigned on 
PD-25-a; re. P-90. 


PD-25-x...Application under Modified Production 


Requirements Plan; re. P-90. Obsolete 
after May 28. 
yp eae Report of proposed aluminum shipments 


filed monthly with WPB by fabricators, 
secondary smelters and producers. 


PD-26-a Rev... Producer’s, secondary smelter’s appli- 
cation for authorization to ship aluminum 
or aluminum products. 


PD-26-m...Producers’ application for authority to 
ship magnesium. 

PR 66saa Monthly application for allocation of 
nickel for melting purposes; re. M-6. 

PD-28..... Cork supplier’s affidavit of compliance 
with special direction of WPB; re. M-8. 

gl Ser Supplier’s monthly report of cork inven- 


tories, deliveries, production and re- 
quirements; re. M-8. 














PD- 


PD- 


PD. 


PD. 


PD 


PD 


PD 
PD 


PD 


PD 


PL 
PI 


PI 
PI 
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Form No. Description 


PD-30..... Producer’s or rated  subcontractor’s 
monthly report on use of priority ratings 
for shipbuilding material. 


PD-30-a...Alternate to PD-30. 


PINS 5.6 Primary nickel report; re. M-6-a. 

PD-33..... Synthetic rubber producer’s monthly re- 
port of stocks, production and orders; re. 
M-13. 

PD-34..... Steel producer’s report concerning fail- 
ure to meet customer’s delivery require- 
ments. 

PD-35..... Steel producer’s report concerning re- 


fusal to accept customer’s order. 


PD-36 Rev..Fabricator’s monthly report on stocks, 
use and requirements of synthetic rub- 
ber and plasticized resin; re. M-13, M-10. 


PD-37..... Monthly report of production of duty- 
free refined copper. 


PEeee. 66 2 Producer’s or subcontractor’s monthly 
report of extension of preference rated 
orders for freight car material; re. P-8. 


PD-38-a...Alternate to PD-38. 


PD-39..... Aluminum producer’s monthly report of 
shipments (an informal questionnaire). 


PD-40..... Obsolete. 


PD-40-a Rev. Aluminum buyer's quarterly report of 
inventories and consumption. 


PD-40-m...Producers’ application for authority to 
ship aluminum. 


PD-41..... Monthly report of extension of prefer- 
ence rated orders for material for ship 
conversion; re. P-10. 


PD-41-a...Alternate to PD-41. 

Paras <6 ks Producer’s or subcontractor’s monthly re- 
port of orders for metal working equip- 
ment; re. P-11. 

PD-42-a...Alternate to PD-42. 

PD-43.....Producer’s or subcontractor’s monthly re- 
port of extension of preference ratings 
for material for bombers. 

PD-43-a...Alternate of PD-43. 


PD-44..... Producer’s or subcontractor’s monthly re- 
port of extensions of preference ratings 
for material for bombers. 


PD-44-a...Alternate to PD-44. 
PD-45.....Producer’s or subcontractor’s monthly re- 
port of extensions of preference ratings 
for material for bombers. 
PD-45-a...Alternate to PD-45. 


PD-46..... Producer’s or subcontractor’s monthly re- 
port of extensions of preference ratings 
for material for bombers. 


.. Alternate to PD-46. 


PD-47..... Producer’s or subcontractor’s monthly re- 
port of extensions of preferences ratings 
for material for bombers. 


PR-47-a... Alternate to PD-47. 


PD-48..... Producer’s or subcontractor’s monthly re- 
port of extensions of preference ratings 
for materials for bombers. 


PD-48-a...Alternate to PD-48. 


PD-49 Rey..Processor’s monthly report of stocks, 
consumption and receipts of crude rub- 
ber; re. M-15. 
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Form No. Description 
PD-49-a...Importer’s and dealer’s monthly report 
on crude rubber; re. M-15. 


PD-50..... Customer’s sworn statement to accom- 
pany each order for zinc; re. M-11. 


PD-50-a...Producer’s monthly statement of com- 
pliance with zinc order M-11. 


PD-51..... Monthly cork allocation; re. M-8. 


PD-S2..... Producer’s or subcontractor’s monthly re- 
port of extensions of preference ratings 
for materials for Curtiss-Wright air- 
frames. 


PD-52-a...Alternate to PD-52. 


PD-53-a Rev. Monthly application for chromium for 
melting; re. M-18. 


PD-53-b Rev. User’s monthly report of chromium 
stocks and consumption; re. M-18. 


PD-54 Rev..User’s monthly request for chromium 
chemicals; re. M-18, M-18-b. See also 


M-21-d. 

PD-55..... User’s request for refractories contain- 
ing chromium (one copy to producer, two 
to WPB). 

Pards:..53 Producer’s or subcontractor’s monthly re- 


port of extension of preference ratings 
for materials for shipway construction; 
re. P-14-a and P-14-b. 


PD-56-a...Alternate to PD-56. 


PD-57..... Producer’s or subcontractor’s monthly re- 
port of extensions of preference ratings 
for materials for electrical relays and 
solenoids; re. P-15. 


PD-57-a...Alternate to PD-57. 

PD-58..... Producer’s or subcontractor’s monthly re- 
port of extension of preference ratings 
for materials for radio equipment; re. 
P-16. 

PD-58-a. ..Certification covering PD-58. 


PD-59 Rev. Monthly copper inventory report; re. 
M-9-a. 


PD-59-a Rev. Supplementary report of sales or pur- 
chases of copper in intermediate form 
for further processing, as requested by 
PD-59. 


PD-59 Supplementary A. Supplementary statement 
on consumption of copper for further 
rolling or processing; re. M-9-c. 


PD-59-c.... Report of deliveries of copper; re. M-9-c. 
PD-60..... Obsolete. 
PD-60-a. .. Obsolete. 


PD-60-b Rev. Fabricator’s monthly report of inven- 
tory of copper for domestic consumption; 
re. M-9-a. 


PIO... Refiner’s monthly report of production 
and shipments of duty-free refined cop- 
per; re. M-9-a. 


PD-63...... Consumer’s monthly application for al- 
location of zinc oxide; re. M-11. 

PD-63..... Obsolete. 

PD-63-a... Obsolete. 


PD-64..... Producer’s or supplier’s monthly report 
of extension of preference ratings for 
material for locomotives; re. P-20. 
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Form No. Description 
PD-64-a...Certification to accompany purchase or- 
ders by supplier or producer; re. P-20. 
PD-65..... Supplier’s or repairshop’s monthly report 
of extension of preference ratings for 
materials for locomotive repair; re. P-21. 
PD-65-a...Certification to accompany purchase or- 
ders by repair shop or supplier; re. P-21. 
PD-66..... Report of lead user showing stocks, un- 
filled orders, consumption and estimated 
requirements; re. M-38. 
PD-66-a...Consumer’s monthly application for al- 


location of lead; re. M-38. 
PP-O7. ui... Obsolete. 


PD-68..... Builder’s or supplier’s monthly report of 
extension of preference ratings for ma- 
terial for construction of defense proj- 
ects; re. P-19-a. 


PD-68-a...Certification to PD-68. 


PD-69 Rev. Consumer’s allocation request for pig 
iron (to be sent to producer); re. M-17. 


Parse. ..5. Consumer’s monthly report of inventory 
and consumption of pig iron (file with 
WPB); re. M-17. 


PEED s oh Pig iron producer’s proposed monthly 
shipping schedule; re. M-17. 


PD-71l-a...Order setting pig iron reserve pool (sent 
to producer by WPB); re. M-17. 


PD-71-b...WPB monthly authorization to pig iron 
producer to make shipments; re. M-17. 


PD-71-c...WPB authorization (allocation) to pig 
iron producer to ship to an individual 
user; re. M-17. 


PD-71-d... Producers monthly pig iron tabulation; 
re. M-17. 


PD-72 Rev. Consumer’s monthly report of require- 
ments of calcium-silicon; re. M-20. 


PD-73.....Steel consumers’ requirements. Revoked 
June 1, 1942. 

| ee Monthly report of extension of prefer- 
ence ratings for material for experi- 
mental research work; re. P-24. 

PD-74-a...Alternate to PD-74. 

PD-15..... Consumer’s monthly request for alloy 


iron or steel. 


PD-76..... Copper refiner’s monthly allocation re- 
port to WPB; re. M-9. 


eo ae Producers’ report of requirements for 
health supplies, to accompany each re- 
quest for rating under P-29. 


PEPBL 0:5). Monthly report of extension of prefer- 
ence ratings for material covered by 
various orders; to be made by person 
using the rating; re. P-95. 


.- Alternate to PD-81. 


PD-82..... Standard form of application for pref- 
erence rating for deliveries of scarce 
material for war projects. 


PD-82-a...Application for priority rating by oil 


industry supply houses; re. P-83. 


PD-83 Rev..Monthly steel warehouse report; re. 
M-21-b. 
PD-83-a...Monthly steel warehouse delivery re- 


port; re. M-21-b. 
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Form No. Description 


PD-83-b...Individual preference rating certificate 
for steel warehouse requirements; re, 


M-21-b. 

PD-83-c. ..Obsolete. 

PD-83-d...Classification instructions for steel ware- 
house monthly report on PD-83. 

PD-83-e...Steel warehouse’s request for change in 
“producers” supplying products with A-9 
rating; re. M-21-b. 

PD-83-f...Steel producer’s report to warehouses; 
re. M-21-b. 

PD-83-g...Steel warehouse’s request for priority 


extension; re. M-21-b. 


PD-84..... Vanadium report. Superseded by PD- 
209-a and PD-209-b. 


PD-88..... Standard form of application for pref- 
erence rating. 


PI0e sos Report form for nickel in electric wire. 

PD-92..... Cancelled. 

PD-93..... 4 Abolished March 30 by amendment to 
P-62. 


PD-93-a...Abolished by amendment to P-62. 


PD-94 Rey..Monthly application for allocation of 
zinc; re. M-11. 


PD-94-a... Consumer form under zinc allocation; re. 
M-11. 


PD-95....Cancelled. 


PD-96..... Buyer’s application for preference rating 
for scarce materials for maintenance and 
repair of aircraft and equipment; re. 
P-47. 


Forms Which Do Not 
Have to Be Filed 


© ¢ © Priorities Regulation No. 8, issued 
March 16, 1942, eliminated a number of 
forms which in the past have had to be 
filed in connection with various priority 
orders. Table A below lists forms which 
do not have to be filed in the future, 
except to the extent required by the 
orders listed in table B. 


Table A—PD Forms 


4 45 52 
41A 45A 52A 
42 46 56 
42A 46A 56A 
43 47 57 
43A 47A 57A 
44 48 58 
44A 48A 58A 


Table B—P Orders 
(Reports Must Be Filed with These Orders) 


29 51 73 87 
42 56-a 82 95 
42-a 62 86 115 
43 65 

68 
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Form No. 


POT ow5% Monthly report of radio parts maker con- 
cerning inventory and use of aluminum 
foil. 
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Description 


PD-99.....Steel producer’s monthly report of allo- 


PD-99-b. .. 


cations, capacities and production sched- 
ule; M-21 


Steel forging schedule; re. M-21. 


PD-100....Monthly report of steel producer (with 


more than one plant) on capacity, pro- 
duction and allocations; re. M-21. 


PD-101....Producer’s quarterly report of high speed 


steel orders and shipment; re. M-14. 


PD-105 Rev. Builder’s application for preference rat- 


PD-105-b. . 


PD-107... 


PD-108... 


PD-109... 


PD-114... 


ing for privately owned defense housing; 
re. P-55. 


Superseded by PD-105 as revised 12- 
15-41. 


.Questionnaire to be filed by applicants 


for preference rating for material for 
research laboratories; re. P-43. 


.Questionnnaire to be filed by producer 


concerning material for aircraft acces- 
sories. 


.Foundryman’s report of receipts, pur- 


chases and consumption of copper scrap 
for period Oct. 1 to Nov. 1, 1941; re. 
P-61. 


.Application for authorization to enter 


into toll processing agreement covering 
aluminum. 


PD-115....Metal working equipment production re- 


PD-117... 


PD-119... 


PD-119-a.. 


PD-120... 


PD-121... 


PD-121-a.. 


PD-121-b. . 


port; re. P-1l-a. 


.Mining machinery report; re. P-23. 


.Mine operator’s monthly report of use of 


priority ratings for material for mines; 
re. P-56 


Monthly 


report on foreign mines; re. 
P-56. 


.Monthly report of scrap dealer showing 


inventory of copper, lead, nickel, tin and 
zine scrap. 


-Monthly report of copper scrap con- 


sumer. 


Smelter’s monthly copper scrap inventory 
report. 


Foundry’s monthly report of 


copper 
scrap inventory. 


PD-123-a Rev...Producer’s monthly report of re- 


PD-123-a. . 


quirements of copper and copper alloys; 
December; re. M-9-a. Superseded by 
PD-123-a. 


Producer’s monthly report of require- 
ments of copper and copper alloys for 
re. M-9-a. 


PD-123-b Rev. Monthly report of deliveries of cop- 


per and copper alloys; re. M-9-a. 


PD-124....Lead producer’s proposed monthly ship- 


ping schedule; re. M-38. 


PD-125....Manufacturer’s monthly report concern- 


ing domestic mechanical refrigerators; 
re. L-5. 


PD-126....Dealer’s application for A-10 preference 





yg for deliveries of copper scrap; re. 
-61. 





Form No. 
PD-127... 


PD-128... 


PD-129... 





Description 


.Purchaser’s certificate covering chlorinate 
hydrocarbons to accompany each order; 
re. M-41. 


. Processor’s report covering manila fibers 
and products; re. M-36. 


.Importer’s and dealers monthly state- 
ment covering manila fibers and prod- 
ucts; re. M-36. 


PD-129, part II.. Dealers report on manila fibers; 


PD-130... 


PD-131... 
PD-132... 
PD133.... 


PD-134... 


PD-134-b. 


PD-135... 


PD-136... 


PD-138.. 


PD-139... 


PD-143... 


PD-144... 


PD-145.. 


PD-146... 


PD-148... 


re. M-36. 


. Application for authorization to receive 
copper and copper alloy scrap; re. 
M-9-b. Form not to be used by refiners 
or dealers. 


.Cancelled. 
. Obsolete. 
Cancelled. 


Monthly report covering metal office fur- 

niture and equipment inventories and 
production and metal inventories, re- 
ceipts and consumption; re. L-13. 


.Report of production and inventories and 
steel in finished items of metal office 
furniture and equipment; re. L-13. 


.Application for priority rating to com- 
plete privately financed dwellings whose 
foundations were in place 8-9-41; re. 
P-71. 


.Application for conversion of weights of 
metal other than steel to an equivalent 
weight of steel; re. L-13. 


. Monthly steel producers report of ship- 
ments; re. M-21, amend. No. 2. 


. Monthly steel producers unfilled con- 
tracts report; re. M-21, amend. No. 2. 


.Fabricator’s monthly report of chlo- 
rinated rubber requirements; re. M-46. 


-Fabricator’s monthly report of chlo- 
rinated rubber receipts, consumption, in- 
ventories and requirements; re. M-46. 


.- Application for specific allocation of ti- 


tanium pigments; re. M-44. 


.Manufacturer’s certificate concerning ti- 
tanium pigments; re. M-44. 


-Application for preference rating for 
scarce materials for iron and steel plant 
operation; re. P-68. 


PD-149 RevMonthly report of iron and steel scrap 


producer; re. M-24. 


PD-150 RevMonthly report of iron and steel scrap 


PD-151... 


PD-152... 


PD-153... 


PD-154-a. 


PD-155-a. 


PD-156... 


consumer; re. M-24 


.-Monthly report of iron and steel scrap 
broker or dealer; re. M-24. 


.Monthly application for allocation of co- 
balt for metallic uses; re. M-39. 


.Monthly application for allocation of co- 
balt chemicals for non-metallic uses; 
M-39. 


-Order for reservation of sheet steel for 
container making; re. M-45, 


.Authorization to process steel for con- 
tainers, re. M-45. 


. Application for sheet steel for drums; 
re. P-76. 
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Form No. 
PD-156-a.. 





























































































































































































































































































































PD-171... 
PD-172.. 





























PD-173... 























PD-174... 




















PD-175.. 


























PD-176... 
PD-177... 





























PD-178-a.. 




















PD-178-b. . 
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Description 


Application for preference rating for 
steel sheets for drums; Alternate to 
PD-156. 


PD-157....Report of sales of rebuilt machine tools; 
re. P-77. 

PD-158-b.. Chlorine sales report. 

PD-158-e.. Chlorine consumption report. 

PD-158-d..Chemical manufagcturer’s report on chlo- 
rine. 

PD-158-e..Purchaser’s report on chlorine. 

PD-159-a..Producer’s monthly report of chlorine 
production; re. M-19. 

PD-159-b. .Distributor’s monthly report of distribu- 
tion of chlorine sales; re. M-19. 

PD-159-c..Consumer’s monthly report of chlorine 
use in his own plant; re. M-19. 

PD-159-d..Chlorine report certification. 

PD-159-e..Monthly report on chlorine consumption. 

PD-159-f...Producers monthly chlorine report. 

PD-160....Purchaser’s monthly certificate of neces- 
sity for freon refrigerants; re. M-28. 

PD-161.... Direct use order for freon refrigerants; 
re. M-28. 

PD-162....Factory receipts, consumption and stocks 
of freon refrigerants; re. M-28. 

PD-163....Monthly allocations of freon refriger- 
ants; re. M-28. 

PD-164....Producer’s monthly report of production, 
stocks and sales of freon refrigerants; 
re. M-28. 

PD-165....Request for name of supplier of mate- 


rial covered by PD-1-a. 


PD-166....Application for priority rating for ma- 


terial for blind-made products; re. P-82. 


PD-167 Rev.Copper user’s request for relief under 


hardship clause of copper conservation 
order: re. M-9-c. 


PD-169....Producer’s monthly steel plate rolling 


schedule; re. M-21. 


PD-169-a.. Summary of producer’s monthly steel 


plate schedule; re. M-21. 


PD-170....Manufacturer’s monthly report on do- 


mestic vacuum cleaner production; re. 


L-18. 


.Cancelled. 


..Application for permission to use cop- 


per or copper alloy material in stocks 
affected by order M-9-c. 


-Monthly report of producers, approved 


smelters and fabricators of magnesium 
and magnesium products; re. M-2-b. 


.Report of magnesium powder received, 


shipped and inventories, and disposition 
of scrap; re. M-2-b. 


..Customer’s statement to supplier of cop- 


per or copper base alloy products con- 
cerning end use of copper ordered. 


. Obsolete. 


.Manufacturer’s monthly report of domes- 


tic ice refrigerator production; re. L-7. 


Producer’s application for allocation of 
phenol and ortho cresol. 


Producer’s application for allocation of 
meta para cresol and cresylic acid. 






Form No. 
gi Sy: 


PD-180.... 


PD-182.... 


PD-183.... 


PD-184.... 


PD-185.... 


PD-186.... 


PD-187.... 
PD-188.... 


PD-188-a. . 


PD-189.... 


PD-190.... 


PD-190-a.. 
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Description 


Application for preference rating for 
material for rebuilding machine tools; 
re. P-77. 


Consumer’s monthly application for al- 
location of phenols; re. M-27. 


Manufacturer’s monthly report of pro- 
duction of slot machines; re. L-21. 


Application for preference rating for 
steel plates and electrodes for welders’ 
training classes; re. P-92. 


Obsolete. 


Report of inventory and consumption of 
sperm oil; re. M-40. 


Report of sales and inventories of bur- 
lap by importer, importing bag manu- 
facturer and non-importing bag maker; 
re. M-47. (Initial report.) 
Burlap importers’ report; re. M-47. 
Monthly report of sales and inventories 
of burlap by importers, importing bag 
makers and non-importing bag makers; 
re. M-47. (Subsequent reports.) 


Report of unbroken burlap bales; re. 
M-47. 


Report required on semi-finished prod- 
ucts under paragraph (a) (4) (iv) of 
copper conservation order M-9-c. 


Consumer’s certificate to accompany all 
orders for chlorine; re. M-19. 


Monthly application (by 15th) of pulp 
and paper makers for chlorine; re. M-19. 


PD-191 RevProducer’s monthly report of proposed 


PD-191-a.. 


schedule of chlorine shipments; re. M-19. 


Chlorine producer’s delivery schedule; re. 
M-19. 


PD-192....Report of iron and steel use in cooking 


PD-192-a. 


PD-193-a. 


PD-193-b. 


PD-194-a. 


PD-194-b. 


PD-194-c. 


PD-195-a. 


PD-195-b. 


PD-195-c. 
PD-196... 
PD-197... 


PD-198... 
PD-200... 


PD-200-a. . 


. Schedule 


.Water system 


-Electric utility repair report; 


appliances; re. L-23. 


.Report of output and amount of iron 


and steel in cooking appliances; re. L-23. 


of withdrawals and amount 
of stores or inventories (water systems); 
re. P-46. 

P-46. 


repair report; re. 


.Electric utility’s report of withdrawals 


and inventories; re. P-46. 


. Electric utility report for maintenance 


and repair; re. P-46. 


re. P-46. 


.Natural and manufactured gas utility’s 


repert of withdrawals and inventories; 
re. P-46. 


. Gas utility report for maintenance and 


repair; re. P-46. 


.Gas utility repair report; re. P-46. 


.Cork end products report; re. M-8-a. 


.Report of shipments of lead and lead 


alloys. 


.Report on pulp shipments; re. M-52. 


.Application for rating for defense proj- 


ect; re. L-41. 


Housing project material list; re. L-41. 
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Form No. Description 
PD-201....Allocation for steel; re. M-21. 


PD-203....Appeal for relief from terms of order 
curtailing cooking, heating appliance 


production; re. L-23. 
PD-205....Monthly report of makers of domestic 
laundry equipment. 


PD-209....Vanadium allocations report. 


PD-209-a..Monthly (by 20th) report of vanadium 
consumption and allocation request; re. 


M-23-a. 

PD-209-b..Application for allocation of vanadium; 
re. M-23-a. 

PD-210....Report on iridium inventories. 


PD-211.... Monthly report on iridium sales and 
transfers. 


PD-212....Application for priority rating for ma- 
terial for smelters and refiners of speci- 
fied metals; re. P-73. 


PD-213....Monthly application for allocation of tin; 
re. M-43. 


PD-214-a ) Request for permission to expand or con- 
PD-214-b | struct oil producing facilities; re M-68-c 
PD-214-e f (issued by Office of Petroleum Coor- 
PD-215 dinator). 


PD-216.... Report of tire and tube stock. 


PD-221....Inventory report to be filed by all own- 
ers (except warehouses) of iron or steel 


having more than 4% Cr; re. M-21-d. 


PD-222-a..Application for instructions concerning 
contracts for imported material affected 
by order M-63. 


PD-222-b. . Certificate of copper scrap disposition; 
re. M-63. 


PD-222-c...Application to import strategic ma- 


terials; re. M-63. 


PD-223....Purchaser’s monthly application for 
toluene; re. M-34. 


PD-224....Toluene producer’s monthly schedule of 
proposed shipments; re. M-34. 


PD-226....Copper scrap producer’s monthly report. 
PD-227....Copper warehouse report. 


PD-228....Semi-annual report of steel producer op- 
— under amendment No. 1, to order 
-68. 


PD-229....Appeal for relief from terms of tin con- 
servation order M-43-a. 


PD-231....Report of rubber consumption by product. 


PD-234.... Application for relief from terms of 
lead order M-38-c. 


PD-235....Supplier’s monthly report of inventories 
of jewel bearings and material; re. M-50. 


PD-236....Consumer’s monthly report on use of 
jewel bearings and materials; re. M-50. 

PD-238....Customer’s report of receipts of sodium 
nitrate. 

PD-240....Customer’s weekly report of wastepaper 
conservation. 


PD-248....Report of purchases; re. P-73. 
PD-248-a..Supplier’s application; re. P-73. 
PD-249....Monthly report by copper dealers under 


M-9-c and by tin and lead scrap dealers 
under M-72. 
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Form No. Description 


PD-251....Monthly report on asbestos building ma- 
terial; re. M-79. 


PD-252....Monthly report on asbestos textiles and 
packaging, re. M-79. 

PD-253....Same as PD-251 and 252, except it is 
filed only upon request. 

PD-254....Consumers’ form for tin and lead scrap; 
re. M-72. 

PD-258.... Request for copper mill priority serial 
number; re. P-106. 

PD-261....Appeal for relief from copper order; re. 
M-9-e. 

PD-262....Order for shipment of diphenylamine 
allocation. 

PD-263.....Diphenylamine producers monthly re- 
port. 

PD-264....Iron and steel scrap delivery order. 

PD-265....Report on tung, perilla and oiticica oil 
inventories. 

PD-266....1941 diphenylamine consumption report. 

PD-269....Appeal for relief from terms of tinplate 
order M-81. 

PD-271.... Hardship appeal for cashew nut oil allo- 
cation. 

PD-275....National survey of 2nd quarter use and 
port. 

PD-275....National survey of 2nd quarter use and 
3rd quarter requirements of metals. 

PD-277....Customer’s form to accompany all orders 


to suppliers of products containing chlo- 
rine, except as in PD-190-a; re. M-19. 


PD-282.... Natural gas utility reduction report. 
PD-283.... Natural gas curtailment report; re. L-31. 
PD-284.... Report of farm equipment quotas. 


PD-284-a..Producer’s report of irrigation ma- 
chinery production for farm equipment. 


PD-285 RevProducer’s application to apply A-3 rat- 
ing for material for canning plant re- 
pairs; re. P-115. 


PD-293....Corundum supplier’s monthly report (by 
10th); re. M-89. 


PD-294....Corundum consumer’s monthly report. 

PD-295....Report of dealer and distributor of rho- 
dium salts and plating solution concern- 
ing sales and deliveries; re. M-95. 

PD-296....Rhodium plater’s report on stocks; re. 
M-95. 

PD-298....Monthly report on requirements of steel 
plates. 

PD-299....Monthly report on consumption of steel 
plates. 

PD-300....Ship repair priority assistance form. 

PD-302.....Report of rubber inventories. 


PD-303-a..Monthly request of manufacturers for 
permission to accept delivery of graphite 
for crucible making, re. M-61. 


PD-303-b..Monthly request of supplier for permis- 
sion to deliver graphite, re. M-61. 


PD-304....Application for rating for repair and 
maintenance; re. P-100. 
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Form No. 
PD-305. .. 


PD-306.... 


PD-307... 


PD-308... 


PD-310... 


PD-311... 


PD-312... 


PD-313... 


PD-314... 


PD-315.. 


PD-317... 


PD-318... 
PD-319... 


PD-321. 


PD-322... 


PD-323... 


PD-324... 


PD-326... 


PD-328... 


PD-330. . 


PD-331.. 
PD-332... 


PD-339.... 


PD-335.... 


PD-336.... 


PD-337... 


PD-338. .. 
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.Civilian application to local 


. Foreign petroleum producer’s 


.. Producer’s 


.. Manufacturers’ 


. Mechanical refrigerator 


-- THE 


Description 


. Direction for relief of repair and main- 


tenance restrictions; re. P-100. 


Application for relief under repair and 
maintenance restrictions; re. P-100. 


.Weekly report of shot and bullet core 


steel producer; re. M-21-f. 


.Monthly report of purchaser of shot and 


bullet core steel; re. M-21-f. 


office of 
ODT for permission to purchase a com- 
mercial vehicle; re. M-100. 


applica- 
tion for priority assistance; re. P-98-a. 


-Application for authorization to use alu- 


minum paint or pigment, (not required 
for retail distribution to consumer); re. 
M-1-g. 


.-Monthly report (by 15th) of aluminum 


paint and pigment maker, formulator, 
and jobber; re. M-1-g. 


. Application for approval of sale of air- 


craft. 


.. Application for priority assistance un- 


der chemical industry repair order; re. 
P-89 


-Report of refrigerators on hand; re. L- 


5-b. 


.Jute processors initial report; re. M-70. 


- Appeal for relief from terms of jute 


order, M-70. 


... Washington approval of application by 
civilian for purchase of vehicle; re. M-100. 


.Form permitting sale of motor vehicle 


to Army, Navy, or foreign government. 


. Inventory report of track laying trac- 


tors. 


unfilled order 


report on 
track laying tractors. 


. Report of deliveries of trucks and truck 


tractors; re. M-100. 


. Producer’s inventory and sales of un- 


approved gas mask devices. 


report of rubber ac- 
quired for war orders, to be filed be- 
fore rubber is used for a specific order; 
re. M-15-b. 


.Manila and sisal report; re. M-36. 
.Compounded latex report. 


PD-333.... 


Requests for emergency repair as- 
sistance. 
Shellac inventory report on April 1, 


1942; re. M-106. 


‘Monthly radio and phonograph produc- 
tion report; re. L-44. 


Distributor’s report on 19 kinds of sup- 
plies including rr. supplies in inventory; 
re. L-63. 


inventory re- 
port. 


. Jewel bearing production and shipment 


report. 


Form No. 
PD-339....Importers and consumers quarterly in- 


PD-340 


PD-341... 


PD-342... 


PD-343.... 


PD-344 


PD-345 


eee 


PD-346.... 


PD-351... 


PD-352... 


PD-353.... 


PD-354... 


PD-355... 


PD-357.... 


PD-358.... 


PD-359 


PD-360... 


PD-361.... 


PD-362.... 


PD-363... 


PD-367... 


PD-369... 


PD-370.... 


PD-371... 


PD-372... 


PD-376.. 


PD-377... 


PD-378... 
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Description 


ventory report on natural resins; re, 
M-56. 


Producer’s monthly report of track lay- 
ing tractors. 


.Monthly report on rubber consumption; 


re. M-15-b. 


. Report of canner’s production; re. M- 


86-a. 


Report of canner’s seasonal pack; re. 
M-86. 


Appeal for printing ink; re. M-53. See 
also P-94. 


Base period report on printing ink; re. 


Steel warehouse report of aircraft steel 
stocks. 


. Rating application for railroad repair 


material; re. P-88. 


. Railroad repair inventory stock report; 


re. P-88. 


Application for 
ments. 


forging steel require- 


.Report of inventories of certain high 


lauric acid oils, to be filed by April 15, re. 
M-60. 


.Report on palm oil inventories; re. M-59. 


PD-356.... 


Annual report of iron and steel in mat- 
resses; re. L-49. 


Quarterly report of iron and steel in 
mattresses; re. L-49. 


Monthly molybdenum 
melting; re. M-110. 


application for 


‘Monthly request for molybdenum; re. 
M-110. 


.Customers form to accompany all pur- 


chase orders for molybdenum, re. M-110. 


Seller or consumer monthly glycerin re- 
port; re. M-58. 


Users report of glycerin; re. M-58. 


.Refiner or producer’s glycerine delivery 


schedule; re. M-58. 


. Information for appeal to motor fuel 


order, L-70. 


. Motor fuel supplies delivery report; re. 


L-70. 


Electrical appliance inventory report. 


.Application by aluminum or magnesium 


fabricator or producer for priority cer- 
tificate serial number, re. P-120. 


. Aluminum and magnesium plants quar- 


terly reports; re. P-120. 


. Stocks and sale of loose industrial dia- 


monds; re. M-109. 


.Report of sale or transfer of industrial 


diamonds; re. M-109. 


. Monthly sales report on industrial dia- 


monds; re. M-109. 








Form No. 
PD-379.... 


PD-380 


PD-381.... 


THE 


Description 
Production report on farm equipment; 
re. P-95. 


Antimony inventory and requirements; 
re. M-112. 


Application for monthly antimony allo- 
cation; re. M-112. 


PD-382..... Dealers and wholesalers rifle, pistol and 


shotgun inventory; re. L-60. 


PD-383..... Affidavit stating whether dealer will seil 


new firearms to government; re. L-60. 


PD-384.... Consumer cork inventory for crown caps; 


re. M-8-a. 


PD-385....Orders for lift trucks and repair parts. 


PD-386 


PD-390.... Inventory 


Report of molybdenum distribution; re. 
M-110. 


report under 


rapeseed oil 
order; M-77. 


PD-391.... Alloy steel melting schedule. 


PD-391-a.. 


-Monthly summary of alloy steel melting 
schedule, filed by 1st of month. 


PD-393.... Monthly zine inventory and delivery re- 


port; re. M-11. 


PD-394.... Nickel scrap segregation; re. M-6-c. 


PD-395.... Canadian deliveries. 


PD-397.... Application for liquified gas equipment; 


PD-399.....Application for 


re. L-86. 


rating for air condi- 
tioning or refrigeration repairs; re. 


P-126. 


PD-400.... Application for quotas of mine repair 


parts; re. P-56. 


PD-402.... Safety razor and blade report form; re. 


L-72. 


PD-403.... Consumption report under rubber “E” 


PD-406....Housing remodeling report; re. 


list. 


M-133, 
P-110. 


PD-407.... Application for rubber for list “F” prod- 


ucts. 


PD-409.... Rolling mill facility report for steel; re. 


PD-412... 


PD-413....Dairy processers and suppliers 


PD-414.... 


PD-415. 


PD-416..... Compressor 


PD-417.... 


. Heater 


M-21. 


and ventilator manufacturers’ 
application for release of frozen copper. 
; repair 
report of applied ratings; re. P-118. 
Dairy processers and suppliers applica- 
tion to apply ratings; re; P-118. 


Authorization application for 


heavy 
compressors; re. L-100. 


monthly 
tion; re. L-100. 


Appeal to domestic electric range order; 
re. L-23-b. 


delivery applica- 


PD-418....Dry cleaning and laundry application 
form for purchases; re. L-91. 


PD-419.....Dry cleaning and laundry equipment 
monthly report of orders, shipments, and 
production; re. L-91. 


PD-420.... 


Authorization to purchase heavy com- 
pressors; re. L-100. 


PD-423....Authorization to manufacture certain 


PD-424.... Application 


PD-426.... 


plumbing fixtures; re. L-42, L-79. 


for industrial power in 
— where power use is curtailed; re. 
-94, 


Request for exceptions to amended cop- 
per order; re. M-9-c. 





Ferm No. 


PD-427... 


PD-428... 


PD-429... 


PD-430. . 


PD-431... 


PD-432... 


PD-434 


PD-435... 


PD-436... 


PD-437... 


PD-438... 


PD-439. .. 


PD-444... 


PD-445 


PD-446... 


PD-447 


PD-448... 


PD-449... 


PD-450 


PD-459.... 


PD-463 


PD-464.... 


PD-466.... 
PD-468.... 


PD-481... 


PD-482.. 


PD-484... 


PD-485... 


PD-487... 
PD-488. .. 


PD-489... 


PD-499... 


PD-T 


PC-20 


(RON AGE PRIORITIES GUIDE ————_ 


Description 


.Application for refrigerator Certificate of 


Transfer; re. L-5-d. 


.Certificate of Transfer for refrigerators 
frozen in stock; re. L-5-d. 


.Certificate of Transfer cancellation; re. 
L-5-d. 


.. Authorization to move frozen refrigera- 


tors from one storage place to another 
with or without transfer of title; re. 
L-5-d. 


.Frozen refrigerator inventory as of June 
15 and subsequent sales; re. L-5-d. 


.Report of refrigerator sales between Feb. 
14 and June 15; re. L-5-d. 


M-105. 


.Naphthalene allocation application; re. 
M-105. 


.Naphthalene producers’ and distributors 
orders; re. M-105. 


. Appeal to iron and steel conservation 


order; re. M-126. 


.Monthly inventory and production report 
of naphthenic acids; re. M-142. 


.Consumer’s request for delivery and in- 


ventory of naphthenic acids; re. M-142. 


.Steel warehouse report of ship repair 
stocks; re. M-21-m. 


Power crane and shovel inventory report; 
re. L-82. 


.Power crane and shovel proposed produc- 
tion schedule; re. L-82. 


Monthly report on used rails and rail 
joints; re. L-88. 


.Application for release from restrictions 
of power crane and shovel order, L-82. 


.Application for materials for incendiary 
bombs; re. L-115. 


Zine monthly allocation, dealers form; 
re. M-11. 


Copper scrap for foundries; re. M-9-b. 
Specifications for tire castings. 


Pool of 
M-128. 


Indian Kyanite; re. M-143. 


zinc sulphide pigments; re. 


Inventories and consumption of rubber 
tires on hand trucks; re. L-111. 


.Application for sperm oil under alloca- 


tion system; re. M-40. 


..Sperm oil inventory to be filed by June 


15; re. M-40. 


.Quartz crystal inventories to be filed by 


20th of each month; re. M-146. 


.Quartz crystal sales and imports to be 


filed within 10 days after transaction. 


.Application for tantalum; re. M-156. 
.Report of tantalum requirements by 20th 


of preceding month; re. M-156. 


.Monthly report by 27th of use of tanta- 


lum ores and concentrates; re. M-156. 


.Survey of June 2 stocks of fluorescent 


lighting parts of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. 

Trailer makers’ application for priority 
assistance under PRP. 


Application for preference rating under 
Army-Navy Munitions Board system. 
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Relief From "M" and "L” Orders 





Principal grounds recognized by the WPB for granting appeals from 


Be Biss 
materials and limitation orders : 
IF the granting of an amount of scarce material order, upon which production was to be limited, the 
will hasten the firm’s conversion to war produc- firm experienced subnormal operations because of nopn- 
tion, permission may be granted to accelerate its pro- economic reasons such as fire, flood, construction, ete, 
duction or scarce material consumption to cover up to Relief may be granted from the terms of a limita. f* 2.. 
120 per cent of the firm’s quota as set by the order tion order which restricts certain materials, if a com- 
for the period required for conversion, if such conver- pany can show that its production during the base P® >-- 
sion is to be 80 per cent or more and will proceed period designated in the order was confined largely to 
without substantial interruptions. types of product, or involved the use of substantia] 
If conversion will be speeded, a firm may be allowed quantities of raw materials, not covered by the order, fF” i 


to produce replacement parts or other articles that 
will be needed for essential civilian products during 
any period up to three years after the effective date of 
the appeal decision, provided conversion to war pro- 
duction is to be 80 per cent or more, and if it is not 
feasible to have such replacement parts made by other 
firms. 

If conversion will be quickened, permission to finish 
semi-fabricated inventory on hand will be granted if 
such inventory will be a serious impediment to conver- 
sion to war production, or cannot be retained, used or 
sold for other purposes without serious financial loss, 
and will require only relatively small amounts of scarce 
material for its completion and no satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for such material can be found to manufacture 
relatively essential end-products. 


TO hold personnel organization intact; to take 
over the quota or obligations of another firm which 


Relief may likewise be given if it be shown that the 


amount of scarce material the firm requests is either 


exceptionally small or cannot be replaced by a sub- 
stitute material without unreasonable expense or ex- 
penditure of other materials. 

Any other circumstances may be set up to show that 
the order will cause exceptional and unreasonable 
hardship to the firm because of undue competitive ad- 
vantage to other companies making the same product. 
However, a company must show that its operations 
during the base period were in reasonable accord with 
WPB objectives. 


UNEMPLOYMENT which an order may cause is 
adequate ground for granting an appeal if the 
amount of scarce material consumed per man-hour is 
relatively small, and if the workers involved are not 
suitable for other employment, or cannot find other 














jobs within a reasonable time. It may be further §*'** T 
is converting to war production, if WPB approves; to shown that the resulting unemployment will cause the fy Gen 
produce or acquire any equipment or supplies which loss of skills or crafts that are deemed by WPB too iy the 
will facilitate the firm’s conversion needed to carry out important to be sacrificed. he “E 
any other action in accord with the foregoing. on Cl 

AN appeal may be granted if it is shown that Brady, 
IF conversion will be facilitated by the granting substantial competitive inequities arose from lack Bihe su 
of an amount of scarce material that will not ex- of uniformity in the administration of orders, or im Byram, 


ceed the amount that will be saved in one year by the 





correct reports connected therewith, or to permit @ Band pr 

conversion, an appeal may be granted if it be shown company to take any action which is in full accord fijentit 
that simplification or substitution will result in the with the intent of an order but was inadvertently findust) 
saving of substantial amounts of scarce materials in prohibited by it. mote s 
the making of an essential civilian product. The same The 
bases for appeal may be set forth which are indicated IF the making of certain replacement parts Of Boortan 
in Item 1. supplies is deemed to be non-essential to the United assign 
States, but proper authorities have said they are de J..j4:, 

IF a limitation order would impose exceptional or sirable for export to create foreign exchange or for merely 
unreasonable hardship upon a firm’s production other reasons, an exception may be granted. produc 


of essential civilian products, it may be shown that at 
the time of the order’s issuance the firm did not exist 
and, therefore, could not limit its production on the 
basis of a period when it was not doing business. Or 
it may be shown that during the base period of the 


Also a firm may be permitted to take any other ac- 
tion deemed by proper authorities to be necessary to 
lend-lease or other economic programs—the acquisi- 
tion of excess inventory of scarce materials, or the 
exceeding of production quotas for export purposes. 





"E” Orders 


duction and delivery (4-30-42). Related forms: 





PD-1-a, PD-3, PD-3-a, and PD-4. Expires when |, py 
sok Machine tool distribution controls established | revoked. The 
(3-28-41). Supplement No. 1 (7-7-41) lists group | E-2..... Cutting tools. Amendment (7-25-41). Revoked by 

classification. Superseded by E-1-a. E-2-a (7-17-41). (1 


..Revises Master Preference Numerical list. Super- 





sedes E-1. Suspended 1-7-42. 


E-l-a Rev. Contains revised Master Preference Numerical 


E-1-b... 
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list; gages and chucks included; complete priority 
control established. (1-15-42). Supersedes E-1-a. 
Amendment No. 1 (3-26-42) excludes drill chucks 
from order and clarifies order. 


Limited allocation system on machine tool pro- 


ae Allocates 


E-2-a...Controls distribution of cutting tools (8-28-41). 
Revokes E-2. 
en (11-29-41) additional items added to 
ist. 


E-3..... Allocates tools for United Kingdom (1-12-42). Ez- 


pires July 1, 1942. 


distribution of second-hand machine 
tools (2-3-42). Expires when revoked. 











Priority Regulations that reports be filed with order P-56, and elimi- 
- a nates filing reports with P-56-a. 
o. 1... Regulations affecting acceptance of priority orders Amendment No. 2 (5-5-42) discontinues reports 
and inventories (8-27-41). Amended (1-23-42) to required by construction project rated orders 
make mandatory the acceptance of all rated orders; P-19, P-19-a, P-19-e, and P-19-h. 
other changes announced. Amended (5-2-42) to No. 9...Explai t f ne f 
the add several countries whose government orders are O. 9. . eI new Sye ao ”  akeien ie ~— PD.311 rat- 
on- defined as “defense orders.” aa), export orders. elated form: -311 (4- 
o- ° 
te, o. 2... Makes mandatory the acceptance of all rated orders 
Ita- issued by E. R. Stettinius, Jr. (9-9-41). 
om- . ‘ 
o. 3...Revises procedure for using forms PD-1 to PD-5; . 
a authorizes use of new forms PD-la and PD-3a Miscellaneous Orders 
y (1-12-42). 
tial Tali al : : | General Metals Order No. 1. (Terminated September 23, 
ler, ¥'” 4...Validates priority certificates issued by Donald M. 1941. Restrictions imposed covered by Priorities Regula- 
th Nelson (1-26-42). tion No. 1) 
e ; Se an 
lo, 5... d d trict duc- | ; c : : : 
her fe, 5...Explains proce ry ee ee ee | Special Allocation No. 1 — Directs certain machine tool 
tion of forms (2-5-42). ; : ; 
ub- : ‘ . builders to accept specified orders for Russia (11-11-41). 
ex. p* 6...Abolishes Priorities Critical List, subject to re- : 
strictions of individual priority orders (2-11-42). bai oe — Order No. 1—Steel Plates (11-29-41). 
ee M-21-c. 
hat §No. 7...Permits use of facsimile signature for endorsing : 
bh and extending orders, subject to specified condi- | Directive No. 3..Calls for re-negotiation of all “open-end 
: + tions (2-17-42). contracts” held by government agencies (5-14-42). 
ad- 
uct, po 8...Abolishes certain reporting requirements, largely | Directive No. 4..Formalizes procedure in placing orders 
7 in connection with producers’ monthly reports of | for machine tools specified for export by Machine Tool 
‘a extension of ratings (3-17-42). Subcommittee. 
vi 
as * > 
e is 
the . : 
ri Production Requirements Plan 
her 
ther #°*® The Production Requirements Plan, as set up or destroyers, or railroads, or to office machinery and 


THE 
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Amendment No. 1 (3-19-42) restores requirements 





the fly General Preference Order P-90, has been designed — in rr ranptay ga c sem allocation policy. 
too fiy the WPB to simplify the priority system through not ref adie Seber Sooastames Rake teiaeie bore 
the “End Use Code,” or as later termed, the “Alloca- vide a convenient means— 
tion Classification” system. This system provides a | (1) of identification of the sub-divisions of the pro- 
that Brady, convenient, and complete means of identifying gram for which the products or materials ordered 
lack Bihe sub-divisions of the entire war production pro- are destined; 
it Frram, showing the ultimate destination of materials (2) of transmitting such identification on down 
it @ Band products and permitting the transmission of the a es to the original suppliers of the 
ord identity of such products or materials down through | - we A 
ntly findustry from the prime contractor to the most re- | ' at Each Business Should Do , : 
note supplier of materials. | ia eee every purchase order is to carry its 
4 The system does not indicate the order of im- | There are two principal kinds of.situations to distin- 
3 OF Foortance of the products or materials, and the symbols | guish in selecting the proper symbol: 
— assigned to the various phases of industry have no | (1) The business of the purchaser may fall directly 
© [relation to their order of importance. These symbols into one or more of the Allocation Classifications. 
fot Inerely set up an orderly classification of all classes of In this case the business simply places on its 
iinete and neodustion enterneiaes purchase order the symbol representing the busi- 
— oo prises. ness for which the purchase order is placed. 
a For example, the manufacturer of tanks places 
yy the symbol 3.10 on all its purchase orders. The 
1isI- truck manufacturer uses 10.20. A railroad uses 
the . 4 2 10.10. 
: Allocatien Classification _The business of the purchaser does not fall 
directly into any of those classes. In this case, 
a Purpose and General Instructions the purchaser simply transmits the symbols it 
ms: oe = purchase orders which its cus- 
shen 1, hisses tomers have placed with it. ; 
. For example, the manufacturer of electric mo- 
1 by The purpose of the Allocation Classification is: tors receiving an order from a railroad bearing 
(1) To obtain standardization and reduce the number at ere the same symbol, 10.10, 
41) = eee = ee oo Mixed cases are covered in the instructions. 
aa tion a d Once a a _ et in which sit- 
. uation it finds itself, it should then place the 
d to (2) To furnish information needed by the War Pro- proper symbol or symbols on every purchase 
duction Board in the allocation of materials. mm. < order which it issues. 
Ez- | To allocate intelligently, it is necessary to know the Chneetntins Instructions for Use of the Allocation 
ub-divisions of the war, industrial and civilian progress ; 
hine §°' Which materials are going to be used. For example, it (1) Each business should first determine whether or 


8 essential to know whether the material is going to tanks, not its operations fall directly into one or more 
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of the allocation classifications listed or whether 
it should use the Allocation Classification num- 
bers that are on the orders which it receives from 
its customers. 

To determine this, each business should consult 
the Specific Instructions and the detailed Clas- 
sified or Alphabetical Lists. These should furnish 
the necessary information to enable each busi- 
ness to classify its operations properly. 


than 5%, this portion of the business shoy 
be pro-rated over the classifications whi 
are 5% or more. 


(5) Where certain operations of a company f 
directly into several listed classifications w 
other operations do not fall directly under , 
listed classifications, purchase orders for 
listed business should be handled as deserjh 
in section (4). 







| jllocatio 
symbol 
Class 1. 











(2) Each business directly falling in any class should (6) 








Retail purchasers, purchases by retailers, ga plete 
consult the “Specific Instructions” covering its purchases by distributors for resale to retaile proved 
class for any special instructions that may apply will not transmit an Allocation Symbol on the 
to that class alone. orders. Since neither the retailer nor the dipjass 2. 

tributor places an Allocation Symbol on the except 

~ orders, the business receiving these orders 910 B 

For the Specific Instructions referred to in the above classify them according to its own Allocati@l 599 A 

paragraph, see THe Iron Ace. The full text of these in- Symbol. Ty E 
structions is appearing serially in Tne IRON AGe, Section (7) In addition to the information required in » i 

One, beginning with this (the June 4) issue. spect to Allocation Classifications, the War Pyg 232 FP 

duction Board will still have need of the infgg 233 L 


mation which is already being furnished as 


(3) Where the operations of a business fall directly whether the orders are placed by the Army, 


into one or more Allocation Classifications: 





Navy, etc. This will be continued and slight 2.40 L 
a. Any business whose operations fall directly extended. A series of symbols has been adopt 250 I 
into one Allocation Classification should place to indicate the purchaser. 260 % 
its classification number on all purchase orders 2.70 
that it issues regardless of what they are for. 280 | 
For example, a railroad ordering metal-work- pues , 990 § 
ing machinery would classify the order under Classifying Operations 
Railroad (10.10) despite the fact that metal- Class 3. 
working machinery is a separate classification. Under the New Plan plete 
b. Any business whose operations fall directly = ifort eld 1 
into two or more Allocation Classifications © e © If any business is in doubt as to how it § 320 \ 
should place on its purchase orders the per- should classify its operations and transmit the 
ee er ae seed pee classification symbols to its suppliers, it should J class 4 
pany engaged in the manufacture of household get in touch with the War Production Board at } rs 
furniture and office furniture should place on the nearest Field Office or in Washington, D.C. — ™ 
its orders 16.00—6%, 19.00—4%. See pages 4 and 5 of The Iron Age Priorities - 
(4) Where the operations of a business do not fall Guide for locations of WPB field offices. 
directly within any of the listed classifications 430, 
(for example, parts and sub-assemblies such as 440] 
electric motors, air compressors, ball bearings, Bano 
etc.) : Anaya = 460] 
. e Army ™ ! 
7 Se ge Reon ae ae eerenee aeaer a The Navy—(Includes Maritime Commission) USN io 
e traced directly to one Allocation Class, the eee ean La 
business should transmit the Allocation Sym- eather Forei Sicilia FP 
bol for that item on its purchase orders. For D ation DP & (ass 
example, a storage battery company orders a ; (com: 
materials to be used in the manufacture of When Orders bearing these symbols are 5.10 
storage batteries for automobiles, the symbol ceived by a business, the business must pass the 5.0 
for automobiles (10.20) should be placed on on to its suppliers even though the Allocating 
the purchase order. wa may oe in all 4 5.40 
b. a each item on the purchase order can be Allocation Beeakad ceauhees wleend: iat pusall 5.50 
traced to two or more Allocation Classes, the wiiniien : . . . a 
business should transmit on the purchase or- ones oe = Pao mnag “vel ae : (lass 
der for that item the percentage division be- y ¥ y> ; and | 
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tween Allocation Classes based on the dollar 
volume of its sales using the latest available 
month as the base period. The following prin- 


The same instructions for transmission app 1 
to these symbols as to the Allocation Classifie =~ 
tion Symbols. ae 








Sa hanes nye : co (8) It is essential that these classifications shov 
— should be wanpwred aoe this: be applied not only to all orders to be placed if ¢ 4 
1. Where the business falling under any one the future but also to existing orders that have 6.50 

Allocation Sub-class comprises 5% or more already been placed. To do this, it is the respo 6.80 
of the total business, that symbol and its sibility : : 


percentage is transmitted on the purchase 





4d (a) Of each business that falls directly into on 6.79 

order. or more Allocation Classification to revi 

2. Where the business falling under any one the orders that it has already placed amigss0 
Allocation Sub-class is less than 5% of the advise each of its suppliers as to just wht] 6,99 


total dollar volume and can be grouped with 
other Sub-classes falling under one main 
Allocation Classification, it should be com- 
bined. For example, a percentage division 
might be: Class 5.10—Ammunition 20 mm. 
and above—3%, Class 5.20—Ammunition, 
small arms below 20 mm.—4%. Since both 
5.10 and 5.20 are sub-divisions of the main 
Class 5.00, the two should be combined un- 
we) the main class and reported as: 5.00— 
Jo. 

3. After combining the sub-divisions . under 
any one main classification, if the main 
Allocation Classification still totals less 














Allocation Symbol or symbols should be a 
plied. 

(b) Of each business that does not fall directly 
into one of these classifications (i.e., mam 
facturers of Parts, and Sub-assemblies) ® 
transmit to all its suppliers with whom pu 
chase orders have been placed the Allocating? 
Symbols that it receives from its customer 


(c) Of the Army and Navy procurement office 
and of the Maritime Commission to advis 
their Prime Contractors as to what Alloe 
tion Symbol should be applied to the plu 
chase orders that these services have alreafl 
placed with them. 


(lass 


7.10 


tenai 


























Military 

Allocation 

symbol 

Class 1.00—Aircraft—Production and Maintenance (com- 
plete except for armament and ammunition—as ap- 
proved by the Joint Aircraft Committee). 






‘lass 2.00—Ships, Production and Maintenance (complete 

except for armament and ammunition). 

910 Battleships. 

990 Aircraft Carriers. 

231 Escort Vessels (aircraft), combat, loaded trans- 
ports, and combat loaded cargo ships. 


















































“a 232 Patrol Vessels. ' : 
info 233 Landing craft including the following types: APM, 
as ATL, YTL, tank lighters, artillery lighters, land- 
y, th ing boats, support landing boats. 
‘ight 2.40 Light Cruisers. _ 
dopa 250 Destroyers, including escort vessels. 
960 Submarines. 
970 All other types of naval craft. 
280 Repairs to all naval vessels. 
9909 Ships for Maritime Commission. 
| 
(lass 3.00—Vehicles—Production and Maintenance (com- 
plete except for armament and ammunition). 
310 Tanks and armored vehicles—all types. 
vit B 320 Vehicles, except rail—all other military types. 
the 
uld Blass 4.00—Armament and Weapons—Production and 
| at | Maintenance (complete with mounts and related equip- 
.¢ ment). 
ies 410 Aircraft. 
{20 Anti-aircraft, Barrage Balloon Equipment, A. A. 
Searchlights. 
430 Artillery, including railway and sea coast. 
440 Fire control, all types. 
450 Machine guns—ground, hand arms. 
ymbol® 46) Naval, all types. 
USA 470 Tanks and anti-tank. 
i. 499 Weapons of all other types. 
rs (lass 5.00—Ammunition—Production and Maintenance 
ree (complete items). 


410 Ammunition, 20 mm. and above. 

5.20 Ammunition, small arms below 20 mm. 

530 Bombs, depth charges, mines, and torpedoes. 
40 Propellants, chemicals, explosives. 

550 Pyrotechnics. 





Class 6.00—War Equipment and Supplies—Production 
and Maintenance (complete with related equipment). 
610 Chemical Warfare equipment and supplies. 

620 Clothing, general supplies and subsistence. 

130 Mapping, Map Reproduction and _ photographic 


should : 
ced it» equipment. 
t her 640 Medical equipment and supplies. 


6.50 Military field construction equipment. 
00 Military radio and wire communications, and Radar 
or electronic equipment—all types. 



















nto A 470 Military railway, including rail vehicles and bridge 
aaa equipment. 
ed 680 Supplies and equipment—all other military types. 


690 Supplies and equipment—all other. 


‘lass 7.00—War Facilities—Construction and/or Main- 
tenance. 


110 Air Fields, Bases, Camps, Coast Defense, Depots, 
ae Navy Yards, Posts, Stations—Continental 

120 Air Fields, Bases, Camps, Coast Defense, Depots, 
Forts, Navy Yards, Posts, Stations—outside Con- 

ry tinental U.S.A. 

visa 30 Munitions manufacturing facilities and proving 

c grounds—government owned. 

e purg'40 Panama Canal. 

alreadyg'.00 Shipyards and ship repair facilities—government 

owned. 








Allocation Classification Symbols 
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Industrial and Civilian 


Class 8.00—Raw Materials, Production and Processing of. 
All Metals, Production (including mining), Smelt- 


Allocation 

Symbol 

8.10 
ing and Processing of. 

8.20 

8.90 
ing of. 

Class 9.00—Power, Light, and Heat. 

9.10 Electricity. 

9.20 Petroleum. 

9.30 Coal and Coke. 

9.40 Gas. 

Class 10.00—Transportation. 

10.10 Railroad, including Urban and Interurban. 

10.20 Automotive. 

10.30 

; of. 

10.40 Water Transportation, including 
privately owned shipyards. 

10.50 Air Transportation. 

10.90 All Other Transportation. 

Class 11.00—Communication. 

11.10 Telephone. 

11.20 Radio. 

11.30 Telegraph. 

11.90 All Other Communication. 

Class 12.00—Public Health and Safety. 

12.10 Sanitary & Health Systems & Facilities. 

12.20 Health Equipment and Supplies, 
sonal Care. 

12.30 Public Safety Equipment and Supplies. 

Class 


Class 


Class 


Class 


Class 17.00—Education and Information. 


17.10 
17.20 


Class 
Class 
Class 


20.10 
20.20 


Class 21.00—New Buildings, Construction of. 


21.10 


21.20 
21.90 


All Chemicals, Production and Processing of. 
All other Raw Materials, Production and Process- 


Roads, Streets, etc., Construction and Maintenance 


construction of 


including Per- 


13.00—Agricultural Equipment and Supplies. 


14.00-—Industrial Food Processing. 


15.00—Wearing Apparel. 


16.00—Equipment and Supplies for Household Use. 


Printing and Publishing. 
Education. 


18.00—Recreation and Amusement. 


19.00—Equipment and Supplies for Office Use. 


20.00—Machinery and Equipment for Industrial Use. 


Metal-working machinery. 


All other—including Mine, Construction, Special & 


General Industrial. 


Buildings for Manufacturing and Commercial Pur- 


poses, Construction of. 


All Types of Dwellings, Construction of. 


All Other Types of Buildings, Construction of. 


Class 22.00—Operating Supplies and Building Repair & 
Maintenance. 


Class 23.00—AIll 


Other End Uses—(excludes 


all sub- 


assemblies and parts going into finished products com- 
ing with the other classes). 
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PRICE SCHEDULES 


The following table indicates in simplified reference form the status of price schedules and 
maximum price regulations which remain in effect covering metal working industries, and shows the 
class of sellers generally covered and the approximate price level determined by the schedule: 

No. of Price Sched- No. of Price Sched- 


ule or Maximum ule or Maximum of Seller 
Price Regulation Price Regulation Commodity or Product Affected 

No. 1 No. 86 Domestic washing ma- Manufac- 
chines and ironing ma- turers 
chines 


Class 
of Seller 
Commodity or Product Affected 


Second hand machine tools All sellers 


Class 
Approximate 
Price Level 
Percentage of 
March 1, 1941, list 
price of new tool 


Approximate 
Price Level 


Oct. 1-15, 194] 


Aluminum scrap and sec- 
ondary aluminum ingots 

Zinc scrap and secondary 
slab zinc 


Iron and steel scrap 


Iron and steel products 


Pure nickel scrap monel 
metal scrap, stainless 
steel scrap, nickel steel 
scrap, and other scrap 
materials containing nick- 
el; secondary monel in- 
got, secondary monel 
shot, and secondary cop- 
per-nickel shot 

Pig iron 


Brass mill scrap 
Copper 
Pig tin 


Copper and 


scrap 
Formaldehyde 


copper alloy 


Ethyl! alcohol 


By-product foundry, by- 
product blast furnace 
coke 


Acetic ‘Acid 
Acetone 


Normal! buty! alcohol 


Glycerine 


Builders’ hardware and in- 
sect screen cloth 


Steel castings 


Used steel 
drums 


Relaying rail 


barrels or 


Resale of iron or steel 


products 


Retail prices for new rub- 
ber tires and tubes 

Domestic cooking 
heating stoves 

Retreaded and 
rubber tires, the _ re- 
treading and recapping 
of rubber tires, and basic 
tire carcasses 

New machine tools 


Primary lead 


and 


recapped 


Lead scrap materials; sec- 
ondary lead including 
ecalking lead; battery 
lead scrap; and primary 
and secondary antimoni- 
al lead 

Primary 
cadmium 

Dead-burned grain 
nesite 


Beehive oven furnace coke 
produced in  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Oxalic acid 


and _ secondary 


mag- 


Carbon tetrachloride 
Primary slab zinc 


Wire, cable and cable ac- 
cessories 

Radio receiver and phono- 
graph 

Radio receivers and phono- 
graph parts 


New passenger 
biles 


automo- 


All sellers 
All sellers 


Dealers and 
brokers 

Producers 

All sellers* 


Producers 
All sellers 
All sellers* 
All sellers 


Sellers to 
consumers 
All sellers 


Manufac- 
turer 


All sellers 


All sellers 
All sellers 
All sellers 
All sellers? 


All sellers 
except re- 
tail 

Producers 

All sellers 


All sellers 


Jobbers or 
warehouse 
men 

Retail 
sellers 

Manufac- 
turers 

All sellers 


All sellers 
All sellers 


All sellers 


All sellers 
All sellers 


Sellers to 
consumers 


All sellers? 
All sellers+ 


All sellers* 


Manufac- 
turers 


Manufac- 
turers 

Manufac- 
turers 


All sellers 


Prices listed in 
schedule 
Prices listed in 
schedule 
Prices listed in 
schedule 

April 16, 1941 
Prices listed in 
schedule 


Prices listed 
schedule 
Prices listed 
schedule 
Prices listed 
schedule 
Prices listed 
schedule 
Prices listed 
schedule 
Prices listed 
schedule 
Prices listed 
schedule 
Prices listed 
schedule 


Prices listed i 
schedule 
Prices listed 
schedule 
Prices listed 
schedule 
Prices listed in 
schedule 


Oct. 1-15, 1941 


July 15, 1941 
Prices listed in 
schedule 
Prices listed in 
schedule 


April 16, 1941 


Prices listed in 
schedule 
Mid-Oct., 1941 


Prices listed in 
schedule 


Oct. 1, 1941 

Prices listed 
schedule 
Prices listed 
schedule 


Prices listed 
schedule 
Prices listed 
schedule 
Prices listed 
schedule 


Prices listed 
schedule 

Prices listed 
schedule 


Prices listed in 
schedule 


Oct. 15, 1941 


Oct. 15, 1941 
Oct. 15, 1941 


Prices listed in 
schedule 


| 


| 


No. 93 


No. 96 


No. 98 


No. 134 


No. 
No. 


136 


138 
No. 139 


Mercury 


Domestic fuel oil 
tanks 


Titanium pigments 


storage 


Cast iron soil pipe and 


fittings 


Household mechanical 
frigerators 

Gears, pinions, sprockets 
and speed reducers 


Resale of new household 
mechanical refrigerators 


re- 


New household 
cleaners 


vacuum 


Iron ore produced in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan 


Bituminous coal 


Miscellaneous solid fuels 
delivered from producing 
facilities 

Solid fuels delivered from 
facilities other than pro- 
ducing facilities 


Rolled zine products 


Non-ferrous foundry 
ucts 


Fluorspar 


Farm equipment 
prices) 


prod- 


(retail 


Construction and road 


equipment (rental 
prices) 
Machines and parts 
Standard ferromanganese 


Used household mechanical 
refrigerators 


All sellers 
All sellers 
All sellers* 


Manufac- 
turer, job- 
ber, whole- 
saler 


Manufac- 
turer 


All sellers* 


Retailers 
and whole- 
salers 


Retailers 
and whole- 
salers 


All sellers 


Sales at the 
mines 


Producer 


Dealers 


Producer 
and manu- 
facturer 


All sellers 


Producers 
Retailers 


All persons 


All sellers 
All sellers 


Sellers to 
consumers 


*Certain sales to the Government excepted. 
*Quantity limitations. 


The following temporary price regulations have been specifically 


voked, effective May 


Maximum 


11. 
Price Regulation: 


Temporary 
Regulation 


No. 12 
No. 13 
No. 14 
No. 15 
No. 17 


No. 18 
No. 19 


Domestic 


Commodity 


i washing machines 
tributors and retailers 


and 


iron 


Prices listed j 
schedule 


Prices listed 
schedule 


Prices listed j 
schedule 
Prices listed j 
schedule 


Dec. 2, 
2, 1942 
Oct. 15, 


1941-Feb, 
1941 


Prices listed in | 
schedule , 


Prices listed in 
schedule 


1941 


son 


shipping 


Oct. 1-15, 194] 


. 15-81, 1941 J 


Dec. 15-31, 1941 


Prices listed in 
schedule 


Oct. 1-15, 1941 
Jan. 2, 1942 


Manufacturer's 
price list eff 
during or prior 
March, 1942 


Rentals listed in 
schedule 


Oct. 1, 1941 
Prices listed ip 
schedule 


Prices listed in 
schedule 


The commodities are subject to the 


machine 


Resale of new domestic cooking and heating stoves @ 


ranges 
Resale of new radio 


distributors and retailers 


New typewriters 
Plumbing fixtures 


Domestic electrical appliances 
Oil paints and varnish 


receiving sets and phonog 


_ Permanent maximum price regulations are established for the : 
ing commodities previously covered by informal price actions 


OPA: 


Regulation No. 


124 
125 
126 
129 
131 


Commodity 
Rolled zine products 


Non-ferrous foundry products 


Fluorspar 


(Certain paper and paper products) 


Standard newsprint 


The following commodities now covered by informal price actions 


come under the General Maximum Price Regulation: 
Building Materials: 


Chemicals, Drugs and Paints: 


Copper and Brass: 


Iron and 


Zinc, Lead and Tin: 


Consumers’ Durables: 


Fuels: 


High tension porvelain 


insulators — 


Basic refractory brick 


Copper sulphate, 
pigments, light oils, coal tar 
tives 


Steel Products: 


Dry colors (Western differential on 
cotton 


linters, — 


Brass and bronze alloy ingots 
Gray iron castings 


Antimony, zinc oxide. 
alloys, bonded abrasive produc 


zine dust, 


ve 


products and coated abrasives ~ 


tions 
Industrial lubricating oile and 


All products covered by info 





